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When the author, in 1861, commenced the publication of 
■ the Chinese Classics, with an English translation and such a 
critical apparatus as was necessary to the proper appreciation of 
the original Y. r orka, he did not contemplate an edition without 
the Chinese‘^text and simply adapted for popular reading. , It 
was soon pressed upon him, however, from varioiis quarters; 
and he had formed the purposq, to revise the separate volumes, 
when he should have completed the whole of his undertaking, 
and to publish the English text, with historical introductions 
and brief explanatory notes, which might render it acceptable 
lor general perusal. 

He is sorry that circumstances have arisen to call for such 
an .issue of his volumes, without waiting for the completion 
of the last of the Urassics;—principally because it adds another 
to the many unavoidable hindrances which have impeded*; the 
onward prosecution of his important task. A Mr Baker, of 
Massachusetts, in the United States, having sent forth., the 
prorpectus of a republication of the author’s translation, his 
publisher in London strongly represented to him the desira¬ 
bleness of his issuing at once a popular edition in his own name, 
as a counter-movement to Mr Beer's, and to prevent 6.her 
similrr acts of piracy:—and the result is the appearance of the 
present ,>olume. It will be followed by a second, containing 
the Works of Mencius, as soon as *he publisher shall feel 
himself authorized by public encouragement to go forward with 
thp undertaking. 

The author has seen the first part of Mr Baker’s repub¬ 
lication, containing the ‘English text of his fijst volume, and 
Jha, indexes of Subjects and Proper Names, without alteration. 
The only "other matter ir.< it is an introduction of between 
seven and dight-‘’pages. Pour of these are occupied with an 
£?count of Confucius, taken from Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, 
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which Mr ^3aker says he choose* to copy .-—so naturally doed it 
come to h?m to avail himself of the labours of oth^r men. “ Con¬ 
vey the wise it call. ^ Steal ? Foh! -A tico for the phrase! ” 

In the remainder of his Introduction, Mr Bqjcer avs-jmes a 
controversial toqp, and calls in question some of the judgments 
which the author has passed on the Chinese sage and his doc-, 
trines. He would make it out that Confucius w^i a most • 
religions man, and abundantly recognized the truth wf a future, 
life; tl&t the worship of God was more nearly ugirersal in China 
thag in fhe Theocracy of Israel; that* the Chinese in general 
are not morfe regardless of truth than Dr Legge’s own country¬ 
men ; Ad that Confucius’ making no mention of heavqn and hel. 
is the reason why missionaries object to his system of practising 
virtue for virtue’s sake!, Mr Baker has made some proficiency 
in the arf of “adding insult to injury.” It is easy to see tq’ 
what school of religion he belongs; but the author would be 
sorry to regard his publication as a specimen of the manner in 
which the members of it “practise virtue for virtue’s sake.” • 

In preparing the present volume for the press, the author 
has retained a considerable part of the prolegomena in the larger 
work, to prepare the minds of his readers for proceeding with 
advaptage to’ the translation, and forming an intelligent judg¬ 
ment' on the authority which is to be allowed to the original 
Works. He has made a few additions and corrections which his 
increased acquaintance with the field of Chinos) literature en¬ 
abled him to do. a . 

He was pleased to find, in revising the translation? that 
the alterations which it was “worth while to make werc*very few 
and unimportant. « • • * 

He has retained tije headings to the notes on the several 
chapters, as they give, for the most part, an adequate summary ' 
of the subjects treated in them. Afl critical matter, interesting 
and useful only^to students of the CThindse language, he has 
thrown out. In a few instances he has ifeAodelled the note^v 
or made suSh jdditioqp to them sr were* appropriate to tha 
popular design of the edition. 

Heng-JConfi 16th Oeteitr, 1866. 
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Ability, various of Confucius’IX. vi. 

Able /dfio ers, eight, of Chow, XVlfi. 

Abroad, when a son may go, IV. xix. 

Accomplishments come after duty, I. 
ri.; blended with solid excellence, 
VI. xvi. 

Achievement of government, the gwat, 
XIII. ix. 

Acknowledgment of Confucius in es¬ 
timating himself, VII. xxxiL 

Acting heedlessly, against, VII, xxvii. 

Actions should alway« be right, XIV. 
iv.; of Confucius were lessons and 
laws, XVII. xix. 

Adaptation f<fr government of Yen 
Tung, &c., VI. i.; of Tsze-loo, &c., 
VI. vi. 

Admiration, Yen Yuen’s, of Confucius' 
doctrines, IX. x.^ 

Admonition of Confucius to Tsze-loo, 
XI. xiv. 

Advanced years, improvement difficult 
in, XVII. xxvi. 

Adversity, men arc known in times of, 
> IX. xxvii. 

Advice ngainst, useless expenditure, 
XI. xiii. ., 

A|c, the vice to be guarded against in, 

Aim, the chief, I. xvi. 

Aims?of Tsyp-loo, Ts&ng-sih, &c., XI, 

XXV. 

An gjl-pervading uMty.the knowledge 
of, Cenfucius’ aim, XV. ii. 

Anarchy of Confucius’ time, III, v. 

Ancient rites, how Confucius cleaved 
to, III. xvii. 

Ancients, their slowness to speak, IV. 
xxtt. 


Antiquity, Confucius’ fondness for 
VII. xix.; decay of the monuments 
of, III. ix. 

Anxiety of parents, II. vi.; of Con¬ 
fucius about the training of his dis¬ 
ciples, V. ii. •< 

Appearances, fair, are suspicious, I. 
iii., and XVII. xvii. 

Appcllat-ons for the wife of u prince, 
XVI. xiv. 

Appreciation, what conduct will in¬ 
sure, XV. v. 

Approaches of the unhkely, readily 
met by Confucius, VII. xxviii 

Approbation, Confucius’, of Nan Vung, 

Aptitude of the Ktun-tsze, II. xii. 

Archery, contention in, III. vii.; a 
discipline of virtue, III. xvi. 

Ardent and cautious disciples, Con¬ 
fucius obliged to be content with, 
XIII. xxi. • 

Ardour of Tsze-loo, V. vi. 

Art of governing, XII. xiv. 

Assent without reformation^ a hopeless 
case, IX. xxiii. 

Attachment toCoufujiusof Yen Y uen, 
XI. xxiii. 

Attainment, .different stages of, VI. 
xviii. 

Attainments of Hsvuy, like those of 
Confucius, VII. x. > 

Attributes of the true scholar, XIX. t. 

Auspicious omens, Cenfucius gives up 
hope for want of, IX. viii. 

Avenge murder, how Confucius wished 
to, XIV. xxii. 

Bad name, the danger of a, XIX. xx. 

Barbarians, how to civilise, IX. xiii. 
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Beclouding* of the mind, XVII. viii. 
Bed, manner Qt Confucius in, X. xvi. 
Benefits derived . from studying the ' 
Ode*,-XVII. is! ] 

Benevolence, to be exercised with pru- 
* deuce,*VK xxiv.; and wisdom, XII. 1 
xxii. ; 

Blind, consideration of Confucius for , 
the, XV,ali. ! 

Boldness, excessive, qf Tsae-loo, VII. i 

I 

Burial, Confucius’ dissatisfaction with 
Hwujits, S^I. ^ j 

Business^every man should mind his 
own, VIII. xiT., and XIV. xxvii. r 

Calmnes* of Confucius in drnger, Vllr 
xxii. , * 

Capacity of Mang Kung-cn-q, XIV. 
xii. 

Capacities of the superior and inferior 
man, XV. xxxjii. 

Careful, about what things Confucius 
was, VII. xii. , 

Carriage, Confucius at and in his, X. 
xvii.; Confucius refuss to sell his, 
to assist a needless expenditure, XI. 
vii. ' 

Caution, advantages of, IV. xxiii ; 
repentance avoided by, I. xiii. ; 
in speaking, XII. in., rnd XV. 
vii. 

Ceremonies and music, XI. i.; end of, 

, 1. xii.; impropriety hr, III. x. ; in¬ 
fluence of ^government, IV. xiii. ; 
regulated according to their object, 
III. ir.; secondary and ornamental, 

III. viii.; vain without virtue,>111. 
iii. 

Character (t), admirable, of Tszc-yu, 
Ac., XV. vi. ; differences in, owing 
to habit, XVII. ii.; different, of 
two dukes, XIV’. xvi.; disliked by 
Confucius, avd Tfce-kung, XVII. 
xxiv.; how Confucius dealt with dif¬ 
ferent, XI. xxi.; how to determine, 
II. x.; ldfty, of Shun and Yu, VIII. 
xviii.; of four disciples, XI. xvii.;* 
of Kung-shuh AVSn, XIV. xiv.; of 
Tan-t‘ae Meen-ming, VI. xii.; vari¬ 
ous elements of in Confucius, VII. 
sxxvii.; what may be learnt from, 

IV. xvii. 

Characteristics, of perfect virtue, XIII. 

six. ; of ten disciples, XI. ii, 
Claimed, what Gbniucius; VII. xxxiii. 
Clas ses of men, in relation to know- 
bur, XVI. ix.; only two 

“‘“‘•.ivii. 

Climbing the heavens, equalling Con- 
fueiutlike, XIX. xxv. 


Common practices, some indifferoqf 
and others not, IX. iii. 

Communications to be proportioned to 
susceptibility, VI. xix. , 

Comparison or Sse and Shang, XI. xr. 

Comparisons, against making, XIV 
xxxi. 

Compass and vigour of mind necessary 
to a scholur, VIII. vii. 

Compassion, how a criminal-judge 
should cherish, XVIII. xix. 

Complete mane of the, XIV. xiii.; 
virtue, I. XiV.,and VI. xvi. 

Concealment,''not practised Vy Con¬ 
fucius with his disciples, VII. xxiii. 

Concubines, difficult to treat, XVII. 
xxv. ' * * 

Condemnation of Jsang Woo-Chung, 
XIV. xv.; of Confirms for seeking 
employment, XIV. xii. ' 

Condition, only virtue adapts a man 
to his, IV. ii. 

Conduct that will bo everywhere ap¬ 
preciated, XV. t. . 

Confidence, enjoying, necessary to stav¬ 
ing and to ruling, XIX. x. 

Connate, Confucius' knowledge not, 
VII. xix. 

Consideration, of Confucius for the 
blind, XV. xii. ; a generous, of 
others, recommended, XVIII. x. 

Consolation to Tsze-new, when anxi- 
ous about his brother, XII. v. 

Constancy of mind, importance of, 
XIII. xxii. t 

Constant Mean, the, VI. xxvii. 

Contemporaries ofConfucius described, 
XVI. xi, ' 

Contention, the superior man avoids, 
III. vii. 

Contentment in poverty of Tszd-loo, 
IX. xxvi.; of „Confufius with hi* 
condition, IX. xi.; of the officer 
King, XIII. viii. 

Contrast of Hwuy and Tsxe, Jtl. xviii. 

Conversation, with Chung-kung, XII. 
ii. ; with Taze-chang, XII. vi., vii.; 
XX. ii.; with Tsze-kung, XIV. xvijj.; < 
with Tssc-loo, XIY- xiii., xvii.; 
wi(h Tsze-new, XII. iii. J with Yen 
Yuen, XU. i. 

Countenance, the, in filial piety, I. 
viii. 

Courage, not doing right ffom wSnt of, 
II. xxiv, 

Criminal judge, tfiould cherish com¬ 
passion, XIX. xix. 

Culpability of not reforming known 
faults, XV. xxix. 

Danger, Confuoiui awured in 8m« of 
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Dead, offices to the, I. ix. 

•Death, Confucius evades a question 
about, v- xi.; how Confucius felt 
Hwuy’s, XI. viii., ix. ; Without re¬ 
gret, IV. viii. * 

Declined, what Confucius, to be reck¬ 
oned, VII. xxxiii. 

Defects of former times become modern 
vices, XVII. xvi. 

Defence, of himself by Confucius, XIV. 

, xxxvi.) of his own method of teach¬ 
ing, by” Tsxc-hea, XIX. xii. ; of 
Tsse-loo,,by Confucius, XI. xiv. 

Degeneracy, of Confucius’ age. VI. 
xiv. A instance off XV. xxv. 

Delusions, how <b discover, XII. x, 

• xxv 

Demeanour of Confucius, X. i. to v., 
xiii. r 

Departure of Confuciu , ifoni Loo, 
XVIII. iv.; from Ts‘e, XVIII. 
iii. 

Depreciation, Confucius above the reach 
of, XIX. xxiv. 

Dpsodri'isi. of himself as a learner, bj» 

^Confucius, VII. xviu. 

Desire and anility, required in disciples, 
VII. viii. 

Development of knowledge, II. xi. 

Differences of character, owinr, to 
habit, XVII. ii. * 

Dignity, necessary in a ruler, XV. 
xxxii. 

Disciples, anxiety about training, 
xxi. 

Discrimination of Confucius in reward- 


Earnestness in teaching of Confucius,* 
IX. vii. , 

Egotism, instance of freedom from, 
VIII. v. • . 

Ei^fht able officers of the Chow dynasty, 

Emolument, learning for, II. xviii." 
shameful to care only for, XIV. i. 

End,the, crowns the wor^,*X. xxi. 

Enjoyment, advantageou#and injuri¬ 
ous sources of! XVi,.v. .. 

Equalled, Confucius cannot be,»XIX. 
xxv. , 

Error, how acknowledged by Confu¬ 
cius, VII. xxx. 

Essential, what is, in different services, 
III. xxvi. 

•EstunatCj'Confucius’ humble, of him¬ 
self, Wl. ii„ iii., IX. xv. t< XIV. 
xxx.y of what he could do if em¬ 
ployed, XIII. x. 

Estimation of others, not a man's con¬ 
cern, XIV. xxxii.* 

Example, bettor than force, II. xx.; 
government efficient by, &c , XII. 
xvii., xviii., xix.; the secret of 
rulers' sufeess, XIII. i. ; value of, 
in those in high stations, VIII. ii. 

Excess and defect equally wrong, XI. 
xv. 

Expenditure, against useless, XI. xiii. 

External, the, may be predicated from 
the internal, XI V. v. 

Extravagant speech, hard to be n^de 
good, XIV. xxi. , • 


ing officers, VI. iii.; without sus- Fair appearances are suspicious, I. iii., 
pidousness, the merit" of, XIV. and XVII. xvii. 

• xxxiii. Failing, rules observed by Confucius 

Dispersion of the musicians of Loo, when, X. vii. 

JVIII. xi. Father’s vices, no discredit to a virtu 

Distinction,notoriety not, XII. xx. ous son, VI. iv. 

Distress,thefsuperiorman above, XV. i. Faults of men, characteristic of their 
Divine mission, Confucius’ assurance class, IV. vii* 
of a, VII. xxii., 191. v. ] Feelings, need not CBways be spoken, 

Doctrine of Confucius, admiration of, j XIV. iv. 

IX. %. Fidelity-of his disciples Confucius’ 

Dreams of Confucius affected by dis- J memory of, XI. ii. * 

0 appointments, VII. v. ' Filial piety, I. xi., IV. xix., xx., xxi.; 

Dress, rules o# Confucius in regard to argument for, IR vi ; cheerfulness 
his, X. vi. • in, II. viii.; the foundation of vir- 

Dying counsels to a man in high sta- tuous practice, I. ii.: of Mecn Tsae- 
tion, VIII. iv. keen, XI. iv.; of MSng Chwang, 

Dyruurties, Yin, Hea, and Chow, VIII. i XIX. xviii.; reverence in, II. vii. ; 
iv?, Ill.tx.; Yin and Hea, III. ix.; seen in card of the persdh, VIII. iii 
Chow, Sta., III. xiv. ; certain rules ' Firmness of superior man, based oa 
exemplified in the ancient; eight | right, XT. xxxvi? 
able officers of the Chow, XVIII. Five excellent things to be honoured, 
xi.; three worthies of the Yin, 1 XX. ii.; things which constitute 
XVIII. i. ; the three. XV. xxiv. perfect virtue, XVII. vi. 
f Flattery of sacrificing to others' an- 

Barnett student, Hwuy the, IX. xix. ceston, II. xxiv. 
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{Food, ruin of Conftfcius about hit, X. ' 
riii. j 

Fort knowledge, how far possible, II. 
xxiii. a [ 

Forethought, necessity of, XV. xi. i 

Formalism, a^niust, HI. it. j 

Formkr fimes, Confucius' preference I 
for, XI. i. 1 

Forward south, Confucius' employ, 
mentof iv'XIV. xlvii. 

Foundation of vijtie, ii. 

Four had things, to he put away, XX. 
ii.; classes of men in relation to 
knowlcuge„XVI. ix. 

Frailties from which Confucius was 
free, IX. iv. 

Fraternal submission, I. ii. 

Friends, riles for choosing, I. riii., and 
IX. xxir.; trait of Confuc ! ua in re¬ 
lation to, X. xv. 

Friendship, how to maintain, V. xvi. ; 
Tsxe-ehang’s virtue too high for, 
XIX. xvi. > 

Friendships, what, advantageous and 
injurious, XVI. iv. 

Frivolous talkers, against, XV, xvi. 

Funeral rites, Confucius' dissatisfac¬ 
tion with Hwuy’s, XI. x. ; to pa¬ 
rents, I. i^. 

Furnace, the, and the S. W. Corner, of 
a house. III. xiii. 

Gain, the mean man's concern, IV. 
*ji- 

Gencrosjty of Pih-e and Shuh-ts'e, 
V. xxfi. 

Glib-tongued, Confucius not, XIV. 
xxxiv. 

Glibness of tongue and beauty, es¬ 
teemed by the age, VI. xiv. 

Glossing faults, a proof of the incau 
man, XIX. viii. 

Gluttony and idleness, case of, hope¬ 
less, XVII. xxii. 

God, address to, X X. * 

Golden rule, expressed with negatives, 
V. xi., XV. xxiii. 

Good fellowship of Confucius, VII. 
xxxi. 

Good, learning IesJsto, VIII. xii. 

Good man, the, XI. xix.; we must 
not judge a man to be, from his dis¬ 
course, XI. xx. 

Governing, the art of, XII. xiv.; with¬ 
out personal effort, XV. iv. 

Government, good, teen from its effects, 
XUI. xvi; good, how only obtained, 
XU. xi.; may be conducted effl 
dandy, how, XX. ii. ; moral in its 
and. All. xvii ; principles of, I. v. ; 
requisites of, XII. vii. 

Gradual progress of Confucius, II, iv.; 


communication of his doctrine, V. 
xii. 

Grief, Conflicius vindicates his, for 
Hwuy,-XI. ix. " 

Guiding principle of Confucius, X VIII. 
viii. 

Happiness of Confucius among his 
disciples, XI. xii. ; of Hwuy in 
poverty, VI. ix. 

Haste, not to be desired in government, 
XIII. xvii. 

Heaven, Confucius rested in the order¬ 
ing of, XI 1 ’. xxxviii.; knew him, 
Confucius thought that, - XIV. 

, xxxvii, j no remedy for sin against, 
III. xiii. 

Hesituting faith, Tsxc-changon, XIX- 
- ii. 

High aim proper to a student, VF. x., 
things, too much minding of, XIX. 
xv. 

Home, Confucius at, X. xvi.; how 
Confucius could be not at, XVII. xx. 

Hope, Confucius gives up, fot-'af.iit y}f 
auspicious omens, IX. viii. 

Hopeless case, of gluttony and idleness, 
XVII. xxii. , of those who assent 
to advice without reforming, IX. 
xvii. ; of those who will not think, 
XV. xv. 

House and wall, the comparison of a, 
XIX. xxii!. 

Humble Haim of Confucius for himself, 
V. xxvii. ; estimate of himself, Vil. 
ii., iii., IX. xf„ XIV. xxx. 

Humility of Confucius, Vll.xxvi. 

Hundred years, what good govern¬ 
ment could effort in a, X111. xi. • 

Idleness of Tsuc Yu, V. ix.; caac*of, 
hopeless, XVII. jxii. * 

Ignorant man’s remark about Con¬ 
fucius, IX. ii. • 

Impatience, danger of, XV. x*vi. 

Imperial rites, usurpation of, <11. i,, 
ii, ri. 

Improvement, self, II. xviii.; difficult 
in advanced years, XVII. xxvi. 

Inconsistency, our own, a fit cause of 
concern, XV xviii. 

Indifference of the officer King to 
riches, XIII. viii. 

Indignation of Confucius at the ulurp- 
atwn of imperial rites, Ill. i., ii.; at 
the support of usurpation ana extor¬ 
tion by a disciple, XI. xvi.; at the 
wrong overcoming the right, XVII. 
xviii. 

Inferior pursuits, inapplicable to great 
objects, XIX. iv. 
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instruction, how a man may find. 

VII. xxi 

Instruction* to a ion about govern¬ 
ment, XVIII. x. *• 

Insubordination, worse than meanness, 
Vll xxxv. ; different causes of. 

VIII. x. 

Intelligence, what constitutes, XII. vi 
Intercourse, character formed by, V. 
t ii ; of Confucius with others, traits 
of, X. H. ; with others, different 
opinions on, XIX. if!. 

Internal, the, not prcdiuiblo from the 
external, XIV. v» 

Ironical admonitiifti, XIII. xiv. 

• • 

Jealousy of otilers’ talents, against, , 
XV.«,,iii. . 4 | 

Joy qf Confucius independent of out- 
wasd circumstances, V11. xv. 
Judgment of Confucius concerning 
Tsxc-ch'an, &c , XIV. x. ;j>f retired 
worthy, on Confucius, XI V xlii. 

_ •->*» * 

mun-tise. Sec Superior man. 

Killing, not to be talked of by rulers, 

XII. xix. | 

Knowing and not knowing, II. xvii. | 
Knowledge, disclaimed by Confucius, 

IX. vii.; four classes of men ifi re¬ 
lation to, XVI. ix., not lasting with¬ 
out \irtue, XV. xxxii. ;sof Confucius 
not connate, VIII. xix.; su\ircea*>f 
Confucius’, XIX. xxii.; subserves 
benevolence, II. xxii. 

Lament over^ moral error added to 
« natural defect, VIII. xvi. ; sickness 
of Pih-new, VI. viii. ; persistence 
in error, V. xxvi. ; rarity of the love 
of virtue, IV. vi.; the rash reply of 
Tsae Clo,»IlI. %xi. ; the wayward¬ 
ness of men, VI. xiv.; of Confucius, 
that men did nofknow him, XIV. 
xx xvii. 

Language, thechief virtue of XV. xl. 
Learner, the, 1. i., xiv.; Confucius 

• describes himself as a, VII. xviii. 
Learning and propriety combined, VI. 

xxv. and XII. xv.; Confuciugi fond¬ 
ness for, V. xxvii. j different motives 
for, XIV. xxv. ; end of. 11. xviii.; 
how to be pursued, VI. xi. and 
Vrll. xfii.i in order to virtue, 
XIX. vi,; necessity of, to complete 
virtue, XVII. viii.: quickly leads 

• to good, VIII. xi).; should not 
eease or be intermitted, IX. xviii.; 
substance of, 1. vii.; the indications 

real love of, XIX. v.; the stu¬ 
dent's workshop, XIX. vii. 

Lesson, of prudence, XIV. ix.; to 


parents and minister, XIV. viii.; 
to rulers, VIII. x.; to Tsze-loo, 

XIII. i. • 

Lessons and laws, Confucius' actions 
were, XVII. xix. • • . _ 

Libation, pouring out of in sacrifice, 
III. x. 

Life, human, valued by Confucius, X. 
xii. ; without uprightness, not true, 

VI. xvii. e *. t N 
Likings anil dislikings of others, in 

determining a man’s character, 
XIII. xxiv.^nd X#r.«xvi7. 

Literary acquirements, uselt%s without 
e practical ability, XIII. v. 

Litigation, how Tsze-loo could settle, 
• XII. xiT.; it is better tie prevent, 
XT I. mii. 

Love eg virtue rare, IV. vi. anti IX. 
xvii. 

Love to learn, of Confucius, V. xxvii.; 
of Hwuy, XI. vi.*; rarity of, VI. 

Loving and hating aright, IV. iii. 

Madman, th9, of Ts‘oo, XVIII. v. 
Mail, in relation to principles of duty, 
XV. xxviii. * 

Manhood, the vice to be guarded 
against in, \VI. vii. 

SlannerAf Confucius when unoccupied, 

VII. iv. 

Marriage-making, Confucius in, V- i. 
Mat, rule of Confucius about his, 

X. ix. 

Maturing of character, rules for, 
VII. vi. 

MAn man, glosses his facts, XIX. 

viii. Sec Superior man. 

Meanness of Wei-sliang, V. xxiii.; 
not so bad as insubordination, VII 
xxxv. 

Mercenary officers, impossible to serve 
along with, XYllwxv. 

Merit of Kung-shuh \V5u, XIV. xix.; 
of Kwan Chung, XIV. xvii., xviii. ; 
virtue of concealing, Vr xiii. 
Messenger, an admirable, XIV. xxvi. 
Military affairs, Cdnfucius refuse* to 
talk of, XV. i. 

Minding tow much high things, XIX. 
xv. 

Minister, the faithful, XV. xxxvii. 
Ministers, great and ordinary, XI. 
xxiii.; importance of good and able, 

XIV. xx.*; must Bo sincere and np- 
< right, XIV. xxiii.; should be strict 
j and decided, XIV. viii. 

Mission of Confucius, Yen Yuen’s 
; confidence in, XI. xxii. 

' Model student, fond recollections of a, 
, IX xx. 
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Moral appliances to be preferred in 
government? II. iii. 

Mourners, Confucius’ sympathy with, 
VII. ix., and X. xvi.' 

Mourning, three years for parents, 

r XVII. xxf. ; government, how car¬ 
ried on in time of, XIV. xliii. ; the 
trappings of, may be dispensed with, 
XIX. xiv.* 

Murder of the |kukc r of TVe, XIV. 
xxiv *' , 

Music, and ceremonies, vain without 
virtue,'Ilf, iii-; etfbct of, VIII. 
viii.; effect of, on Confucius, VII. 
xii. ; influence of, in,government 
XVII. iv. ; of Shun and Woo com¬ 
pared, UI. xxv., on the playing of/' 
III. xxiii. ; service rendered tih by- 
Confucius, IX. xiv.; the (find of 
instruments does not constitute, 
XVII. xi. 

Musicians of Loon the, dispersion of, 
XVIII. ix. 

Music-master, praise of a, VIII, xv. 

Name, danger of a bad* XIX. xx.; 
without reality, VI. xxiii 

Names, importance of being correct, 
XIII. iii. 

Narrow-mindedness. T-ze rhang on, 
XIX. ii. . * 

Natural duty snd uprightness in col¬ 
lision, XIII. xsiii. , ease in cerc- 
.nfonics to be prized, I. Vii. ; qualities 
whictfare favourable to s irtue. X111. 
xxvii. 

Nature of a man, grief brings out the 
real, XIX. xvii. • 

Neighbourhood, what constitutes the 
excellence of a, IV. i. 

Nine subjects of thought to the supe¬ 
rior man, XVI. x. 

Notoriety, not true distinction, XII. 

xx. « 


Ode (s), the Chow-nan and Shaoit- 
nan, XVH. x. ; the Kwan-ti'eu, 
III. xx.; the Yung. Hi. is.; Pih- 
kwei, X. v.; of Chung, XV. x.; the 
Nga, IX. xiv.; XVII. xviii. 

Ode*, the study of the Bonk of, XVI. 
xiii. and XVII. ix., x. ; quotations 
from the, I. xv., III. xviii., IX. 
xxvi., XU. x.; the pure design of 
the, 11. ii. 

Office, declined bWTszc-k'oen, VI. vii.; 
desire for, qualified by self-Teepect, 
IX. xii.; Confucius, why not in, II. 
xxL; when to be accepted, and when 
to be declined, VIII. xiii. 

Officers, class es of men who may be 
styled, XIII. xx.; mercenary. Im¬ 


possible to serve with, XVII. xv.) 
personal correctness essential to, 
XIII. xiii.; should first attend to 
their pedper work, XIX. xiii. 

Official notifications of Ch’ing, why 
excellent, XIV. ix. 

Old knowledge, to he combined with 
new acquisitions, II. xi. 

Old man, encounter with tui, XVIII. 
vii. 

Opposing a father, disapproved of, 
VII. xiv. ' 

Ordinances of Heaven necessary to be 
known, XX. ilia- .* 

Ordinary people coukl not understand 

* Con Aldus, XIX. xxiii. ; ordinary 
rules Confucius not to be j udged by, 
XVII. vii. , . * 

Originator, Confucius not an, VIJ. i. 


Parents, .grief for, brings out the real 
nature pf a man, XIX. xvii.; how a 
son may remonstrate with, IV. xviii.; 

c should Be strict and iloci^l, - v IV. 
viii ; three years' mourning fft 4 , 
XVII. xxi.; theirycars to be remem¬ 
bered, IV. xxi. 

People, what may and what may not 
be attained to with the, VIII. ix. 

Perfrct virtue, caution in speaking, 
characteristic of, XII. iii.; charac¬ 
teristics of* XIII. xix. ; estimation 
(if, V. xviii. and VI. xx.; five 
things which constitute, XVII. vi.; 
how to attain )o, X11. i. ; not easily 
attained, XIV. vii.; wherein real¬ 
ized, XII. ii. 

Persistence in error, hufient over, V, 
xxvi. 

Perseverance proper to a student, VI. x. 

Personal attainment, a man’s cfiief 
concern, I. xvi. gnd XfIV. xxxii. ; 
conduct, all in all to a ruler, XIII. 
xvi.; corrcctnois, essential to an 
officer, XIII. xiii. 

Perspicuity the chief virtue of lan¬ 
guage, XV. xl. 

Pervading unity, Confucius' doctrine %. 
IV. xv. ; how Confucius aimed at, 
XV,viii. 

Phoenix, the, IX. viii. and XVIII. r. 

Piety,'sec Filial. 

Pity of Confucius for misfortune^IX. 

ix. I 9 

Plans, what is necessary to concord 

in, XV. xxxix. e 

Poetry, benefits of the study of the 
Book of VIII. viii, and XVII. ix., 

x. , and music, service rendered to 

|> by Confucius, IX. xiv. f 

Posthumous titles, on what principle 
conferred, V. xiv. 
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Poverty, happiness in, VI. ix.; harder 
to bear aright than riches. XIV. xi.; 
no disgrace to a scholar, IV. ix. 

Practical’ability, importance of,XIII. 
v. * • 

Practice, Confucius’ zeal to carry his 
principles into, XVII. v. 

Praise of the house of Chow, VIII. 
xx.; of the music-master Oh‘e, VIII 

XV. ; of Yaou, VIII. xix.; of Yu, 

. VIII. xxi. 

Praising ’and blaming, Confucius’ cor¬ 
rectness in, XV. jfciv. 

Prayer, yn against Hgaven precludes, 
Ilf, xiii.: Confucius declines, for 
himself, VII.*xxxiv. , 

• Precaution, necessity of, XV.*xi. • r 

preliminary study, necessity of, ton 
governing, XI* xxiv. 

Presumption^ &c., of the chief of the 
Ke family, XVI. i.; and pusillan¬ 
imity conjoined, XVII. »ii. 

Pretence, against, II. xvii.; Confucius’ 
dislike of, IX. xi. 

J'lUtergsousncss of Confucius' tinie, 

VII. XXV. 

Prince, and minister, relation of, 111. 
xix.; Confucius’ demeanour beforo a, 
X. ij.; Confucius’ demeanour in re¬ 
lation to, X. xiii. 

Princes, Confucius’ influence off, I. x.; 
how to be served, III. xviii. 

Principles, agreement in, necessary to 
concord in plans XV. xxxix. g and 
ways of Yaou, Shun, &c., XX. i.; 
of duty, an instisimcnt in the hand 
of man, XV. xxviii. 

Prompt delusion good, V. xix. 

> Propriety, and music, influence of, 
XVII. iv.; combined with learning, 

. VI. xxv. and Xll. xv.; effect of, 

VIII. viii.; love of, facilitates go¬ 
vernment, X WV. xliv.; necessary to 
a ruler, XV. xxxii, ; not in external 
appurtenances, #tVII. xi. ; rules of, 

I. xii.. Ill, xv.; rules of, necessary 
to%e known, XX. iii. ; value of the 
rules of, VIII. ii. 

i Prosperity and ruin of a country, on 
what dependent, XIII. xv. and 

XVI. ii. 

Prowess conducting to ruin, XIV. vi. 

Prudence, a lesson of, XIV. Iv. . 

Pursuit of riches, against, VII. xi. 

FusBlar^mity and presumption, XVII. 
xii. . 


Hash words cannot be recalled, II* 
xxi. • 

Readiness of ConfuciOs to impart in- * 
struction, VII. .vii.; of speech, V. 
iv. and XVII. xiv. 

Reading and thought, should be com¬ 
bined, II. xv. and XV. Ax.* • 

Rebuke to Yen Yew, &c., XVI. i. 

Receptivity of Hwuy, II. ix. and 
XI. iii. 

Reciprocity tips nje of life, XV. xxiii. 

Recluse, Isze-loo s’cticoifnter with a. 

XVUI.Vii. 

Recluses, Wonfucjus ami the two, 
XVIII. vi. , 

Recollection of Hwuy, Confucius’ fond, 
XI. xx. 

Reflection, the necessity of, IX. xxx. 

K^ret Jil memory of disciples’ fidelity, 

Relative duties, necessity of maintain¬ 
ing, XII. xi. 

Remark of an ignorant man about 
Confucius, IX. ii. 

Rcnionstrauce with parents, IV. xviii. 

Repentance escaped by timely care, 

1. xiii. e 

Reproof to Tsze-loo, XI. xxiv. 

Reproofs, frequent, warning against * 
the use of, IV. xxvi. 

Reputation not a man's concern, XV. 
xvik. 

Resentments, how to ward off, XV. 
xiv. 

Residence,hrule for selecting a, >V # . i. 

Respect, a youth styiuld b* regarded 
with, IX". xxii.; of ConfUcius for 
men, XV. xxiv.; of Confucius for 

• rank, IX. ix. 

Retired worthy’s judgment on Confu¬ 
cius, XIV. xiii. 

Reverence for parents, II. vii. 

Riches, pursuit of, uncertain of success, 
VII. xi. 

Right way, ifhporpgnce of knowing the, 
IV. viii. 

Righteous and publio spirit of Con- 
nicius, XIV. xxii. • 

Righteousness the Keun-tsze’s concern, 
IV. xvi.; is diis rule of practice, 
IV. x. 

Root of hsneTolcnce, filial and fraternal 
duty is the, I. ii. 

Royal ruler, a, could, in what time, 
transform the empire, XIII. xii. 

Ruin and prosperity dependent on what, 
XIII.sxv. anddtVI. ii. 


Qualifications of an officer, VIII. 
xiii. 

Qualities that are favourable to virtue, 
(Kill, xxvit.; that mark the scholar, 
XIII. xxviii. 


Rule of life, reciprocity the, XV. xxiii. 
Ruler, virtue in a, II. i. 

Rulers, a lesson to, VIII, x.; personal 
conduct all in all to, XIII. xvi ; 
should not be occupied with what iff- 
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. the proper business of the people, 

Ruling, best means of, 11. iii. 
Running stream, a, Confucius how af¬ 
fected by, IX. xri. 



| States of Tb'c and Loo, VI. xxii. 
Strange doctrines, II. xvi. * 

Strength, sifot a fit subject of praise, 
XIV. xxxv 


T , Student’s proper wotk, XIX. xiii. 

xii,; the great. III. x., xi.; wrong i Stupidity of Nina Woo, V. xx. 
subjects of, 11. xxiv. I Subjects, avoided by Confucius, VII. 

Sagehood, rfqt in various ability, IX. xx.; of Confucius' teaching, VII. 

vi. „ xxiv. Sec Topics. 

Scholar, attstbutes'of the true, XIX. i.; Submission of subjects, how scoured,’ 
bis aim must lie higher thin comfort, II. six. • 

XIV. iti* r , ,. Substantial quijitics, and n'qpomplish- 

Self-cultivajion, I. viii. and IX. xxiv.; j mentis, in the Kmn-taze, XLI,*viii. 
a man'* concern, IV. xiv. ; acharac- l Sun and moon, Confucius like the, 
teristic of the Ktun-tazt,'X\V. xlv.; j <XIX.«xxiv. _ , 

Confucius' anxiety about, VII. iii.; a Superficial speculations' against, ‘XV. 
steps in, i. xv. , • pi. , * 

Self-examination, I. iv Superior and mean man, II. xii., xiii., 

Selfish conduct causes murmuring, IV. xiv, 1\* xi., xvi., VI. xi., VII. 

xii. xxxvi., XVI. viii. ; different air and 

Self-respect should,qualify desire for bearing of, XIII. xxvi.; different in 
office, IX. xii. their relation to those employed by 

Self-willed,Confuciusuot,XIV xxxiv. # thtni, Xlil. xxv.; differentia*-»» 
Sequences of wisdom, virtue, and of, XIII xxiii.; different tendencies 

bravery, IX. xxv iii. . of, XIV. xxiv. ; how to know, XV. 

Servant*, difficult to treat, XV11. xxv. xxxiii ; opposite influence of, XII. 
Shame of cariryj only for salary. XIV. i. xvi. 

Shaou, a name ot certain music. Ill. Superior man, above distress, XV. i.; 

xxv. cha„ging appearand* of, to others, 

Sheep, the monthly offering of r, III. XIX. ix ; cleaves to virtue, IV. v.; 

xvii. does not conceal, but changes, his 

Shoo-king, quotation from, II. xxi., errors, XIX. xxi.; firmness of, based 
XIV. xliii.; compilation from, XX. i. on right, XV. xxxvi.; four charac- 
Silent mourning, Jtbree years of, XIV. tiristics of. V.rxv.; is righteous, 
xliii. courteous, humble, anil sincere, XV. 

Simplicity, instance of, VIII. v. xvii.; more in deed' than in words, 

Sincerity, cultivation of, I. iv. ; na XIV. xxiv.; nine subjects of thought • 

cessity of, II. xxii.; praise of, V. to, XVI. x.; rule about his words 

xxiv. and actions, IV. xxiv, ; self-eultiv^- 

Slandering of Tsic-loo, XIV. xxxviii. tion, characteristic of, XIV. xlv.’; 
Slowness to speak, of the ancients, IV. talents and virtue*, of, VIII. vi.; 

xxii.; of the Ktun-taze, iV. xxiv. thoughts of in harmony with hit 

Small advantages nut to -be desired in position, XIV. xxeiii.; truth theob- 
govemment, XIII. xvii. ject of, XV. xxxi.; various eharac- 

Social intercourse, qualities of tbc tcristics of, XV. xx., xxii., iftiii.; 

scholar in, Xa| II. xxiii. wishes to ho had in remembrance, 

Solid excellence blended with orna- ‘XV. six. t 

meat, VI. xvi. , Superiority of Hwny, VI.«i.,v. 

Son, a, opposing his father, against, Superstition of Tsang Wiin, V. xvii. 
VII. xiv.; Confucius'instruction of Supreme authority ought to maintain 
hia own, XVI. xiii. its posfer, XVI. ii. 

Sources of Confucius'knowledge, XIX. Susceptivitv of learners, teachers .to 
xxii. . . be guided by, VI. xix. ■ 

Specious words, danger of, XV. xxvi. Swiftness to speak, incompatible with 
Speech, discretion in*XV. vij. virtue, XVII. xiV. i 

Spirit of the times, egainat, ill. x viii. Sympathy of Confucius with mourners, 
Spirits, Confucius evade* a question VII. ix.; with sorrow, IX. ix. 
about serving, XI. xi ; of the land, 

altars of, 111. xxi. Talent*, men of, scarce, VIII. xg,; 

Stage* of attainment, VI. xvili; of worthless without virtue, VIII. xi. 
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Taxation, light, advantage* of, XXI. ' 
• ix. 

Teacher, qualification of a, II. xi. 
Teaching, eHcctof, XV. xx*tiii.; Con¬ 
fucius’ earnestness in. IfiC. vii. ; 
Confuciua’ subjects of, VII. xxiv. 
graduated method of, XIX. xii. 
necessary to prepare the people for , 
war, XIII. xxix., xxx. ! 

Temple, Confucius in the grand, XIII. 

,xv, and.X. xiv. 

Thieves ma'de by tho example of rulers, 
XII. xviii. % 

Think, those who will i*ot, the case of, j 
hopeless, XV. xyt • i 

Thinking without reading, fruitless,. 1 

•XV, xxx. , ' 

Thought and learning, to be combined, 

Three, errors ofwpcech, in tha presence 
of the great, XVI. vi.; families, of 
Loo, III. n.; friendships advantage¬ 
ous, and three injurious, XVI. iv. ; 
sources of enjoyment, id.id., XVI. 

/%i of which the superior man 4 
stands in awe, XVI. viii.; years’ 
mourning, XIV. xliii.,XVll. xxi.; 
worthies of the Yin dynasty, NVIll.i, 
Thunder.Coufueius how affected by, X. 

xvi. % 
Topics, avoided by Confucius, VII. xx.; 

most common of Confucius, VII. 

xvii. ; seldom spoken fin by Con¬ 
fucius, IX. i. • 

Traditions of the principles of WSn 
and Woo, XIX. xxif. 

Training of the young, I. vi. 
Transmitter, (Jonfucius a, VII. i. 
Trappings of mourning may be dis¬ 
pensed with, XIX. xiv. 

Treatment of a powerful but unworthy 
officer by Confucius, XVII. i. 
i'rue men, paucity of, in Confucius' 
time, VII. xxv. 

Truthfulness, necessity of, I. xxii. 

Two classes oulv whom practice cannot 
changfi, XVll. iii.; recluses, Con¬ 
fucius and the, XVIII. vi. 

• 

Unbending virtue, V. x. 
Unchangeablencss of great principles, 
II. xxiii. • 

Unity of Confucius’ doctrine, IV. xv. 
an%XV. ii. 

Unmannerly old man, Confucius’ con¬ 
duct to an, XlVnxlvi. 

Unoccupied, Confucius’ manner when, 

Unworthy man, Confucius responds to 
tho advances of an, XVII. vii. 
Uprigftnqas, and natural duty in col¬ 
lision, XIII. xviii.; meanness ineon- 


• 

sistent with, Jf. xxiii.; necessary to 
true virtue. VI. xvii.* 

Usurped rites, against, III. i., ii., vi. 

Usurping tendencies of the Ke family, 
XIII. xiv. 

Utensil,Tsze-kung an, \fc iih ; the*, 
complished scholar not an, II. xii. 

Valour subordinate to righteousness, 
XVII. xxiii. * 

Various ability Cbf Ctftfuciu*, IX. vi. 

Vice, how to correct, XII. xxi. * 

Vices, of a father, no disc*>dit to a 
good son, v 1. it .; V-hifh youth, 
manhood, and age have to guard 

• against, XVI. vii. 

Village, Cgnfucius’ demeanour in his, 
X#i., x * 

Vindicatifin, Confucius’, of himself, 
VI. *cvi.; of Confucius by Tsze-loo, 
XVIII. vii. 

Virtue, alone adapts a man for his con¬ 
dition, IV. ii.; ana not strength, a fit 
subject of praise, XIV. xxxv.; cere¬ 
monies and music vain without, III. 
iii.; comgjete, I. i.; contentment 
with what is vulgar injures, XVII. 
xiii.; devotion of the Keun-tsze to, 
IV. v.; exceeding, ofT‘ae-pih,VIII. 
few really know, XV. iii.; how 

• to exajt, XII. x., xxi. ; in conceal¬ 
ing one's merit, VI. xiii.; influence 
of, 11. i. ; knowledge not lastiug 
without, XV'. xxxii.; leading to em¬ 
pire, XIV. vi ; learning nocessarjr 
to the completion o£ XVII. viii.; 
learning leading to, XIX. vi.; love 
o£ rare, IV. vi., IX. xvii., XV. xii.; 

| natural qualities which favour, XIII. 

I xxvii ; not far to seek, VII. xxix.; 

! the highest, not easily attained, and 
| incompatible with meanness, XIV. 
vii.; the practice of, aided by inter¬ 
course with the good, XV. ix.; to be 
valued more than lire, XV. viii.; true 
nature and art of, VI. xxviii,; with¬ 
out wealth, 4ic., XVI. xji. 

[•Virtues, the great, demand the chief 
attention, XIX. m. 

Virtuous men, not left alone, IV. xxv.; 
only can love or hate others, IV. 
iii. 

Vocation of Confucius, a stranger’s view 
of, III. xxiv. . 

Vulgar ways *and views, against con¬ 
tentment yith, XVI. xiii. 

War, how a good ruler prepares ths 
people for, XIII. xxix., xxx. 

Warning to Tsse-loo, XI. xii. 

Waywardness, lament over, VI. xv. 

Wealth without virtue, &e., XVI. xii. 
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“Wickedness, the virtuop will p re screes X lV. xl. 

Irons, IV. iu» ' Withdrawing from the world, Coifl 

Wife of a prince, appellations for, XVI. fucius proposes, V. vi. i Confucius* 

xiv. . • judgiuAton, XVIII. viii. 

Will, the virtuous, preserves from Words, “the force of, necessary to be 1 
m wickcdjies*, IV. iv.; isuusubduable, known, XX. iii. 

IX. xxv. Work, a man’s, is with himself, XIV. 

Wisdom and virtue, chief elements of, xxx. 

VI. xx:f contrasts of, VI. xxi., IX. Workshop, the student's, XIX, vii. 
xxviii. 

Wishes, different,*of'sen Yuen, &c., Young, duty of the, I. vi. should Jbe 
V. kxv.; of Tsxe-loo, &.•„ XI. xxv. | regarded with respect, IX. xxii. 
Withdrawing from public life, differ- ' Youth, the vice* to be guarded against 
ent causes SL XIV. xxxix. ; of Con- j in, X VI. vir. • 

fucius, XVIII. v., vi.; ofseven men, I * 


INDEX II.*. 

OF PROPER NAMES IN THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


A’owes in Italics >cill be found in their oten jd/uee m Mis Index, with additional 
• reflrences. 


Chtae, surnamed Kaos, and styled Chow dynasty, II. xxiii. III. xiv,, 
1’jje-ArtOH, a disciple of Confucius, XI. xxi., VIII. xx., XV. x., XVI. v., 
xvii. * XVIII. xi., XX. i. 

Chang, Teze-chang, XIX. xv., xvi. 1 Chow, the last emperor of the Yin 
Ch'ang-tseu.aworthy of TVoo, X V^ll. , dynasty, XVIII. i., XIX. xx. 

vi. Chow Jin, an ancient historiogruphlr, 
Chaou, a prince celebrated for his XVI. i. 

beauty of person, VI. xiv. I Chow-kung, or the duke of Chow, JVl I. 

Chaou, one of the three families whirh j v., VIII. xi., XI. yd., XVIII. 
governed the state of Tsin, XIV. x ’ 

xii. , Chuen-yu, a small territory in Loo, 

Ch‘aou,thehono8rablecpithetofChow, XVI. i. * 
duke of Loo, n. c. 640—.309, VII. Chung-hwuh, an officer of Chow, 
xxx. , XVIII. xL * 

Che, the Music-master of Loo, VIII.<| Chung-kung, tho designation of Yen 
xv., XVIII. ix. Yung, a disciple of Confucius, Vlfi., 

Ch‘ih, surnamed Kung-se, and styled iv., XI. ii., XII. ii.,*XIII. ii. 
Teie-hwa, a disciple of Confucius, V. Chutfg-mow, a place in the state of 

vii. , VI. iii., XI. xxv. * Tsin, XVII. vii. 

Ch'in, the state of, V. xxi., VII. xxx., Chung-ne, Confucius,XIX.xxii.—xxv. 

XI. ii., XV. i. Chuug-shuh Yu, the name as ^Cung 

Ch'in K'ang, Ttze-k‘i>l, a disciple of Wan, XIV. xx. t 
Confucius, XVT. xiii. Chung Yeu, stylcih-Tsze-loo, a disciple 

Ch'in Shing, or Ch'in Hang, an officer of Confucius, VI- vi., XI, Ixiii., 
of Keen, duke of Tsse, XIV. xxii. XVIII. vi. 

Chin Win, an officer or Ts'e, V. xxii. Chwang of Peen, XIV. xiii. 

Ch'ing, the State of, XV. x. 

Choo-chang, a person who retired from \ E, a small town on the bordernof the 
world, XVIII. viii. . State of Wei, III. xxiv. 
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i E, a famous archer, u.c. about 2150, 

XIV. vi 

E-rib, a person who retinal from the 
world, XVIII. viii. * . 

E Yin, the minister of T'ung, XII. 
xxii. 

Fan Ch‘e, by name Seu, and designated 
Tsze-ch'o, adiscipleof Confucius, II. 
v., VI. xx., XII. xxi., xxii., XIII. 
iv., xiiti 

Fan Seu,the sameas fan Cl i'e,XIII. iv. 
Fang, a cily in Loo, XIV. xv. 
Fangijhun, a musician of Loo, JtVIII. 
ix. 

*G«e,‘ the honourable title of Tseang, 
* duke of Loo, B.c. 493—467, II. xix., 
III. xxi., V 4 . 11 ., XII. ix. 

Gan, P'ing, posthumou^fftle of Gan 
Ying, principal minister ^f Ts‘e, V. 
xvi. 

i __ tl^ river, XVIII. ix.’ * 

ca dynasty, II. xxiii , III. ix , xxi., 

XV. X. 

Heen, the name of Yuen Sze, a disciple 
of Confucius, XVI. i. 

Hwan,*the three great families of Loo, 
being descended from the*Duke 
Ilwan, are called the descendants 
of the three Ilwan* II. v. note, 

XVI. iii. . 

Hwan, the duke of T‘.sc, B.c. 683-642, 

XIV. xvi., xviii. % 

Hwan T'uy, a high officer of Sung, 
VII. xxii. 

# Hwuy, Ycn'Hutuy, styled Tszc-yucn, 
a disciple of Confucius, II. ix., V. 
viii., VI. v., ix., IX. xix., XI. iii., x., 
•xviii., xxii. 

Hwuy ofaLew-q™, posthumous title 
of Chen Hwo, an officer of Loo, XV. 
xiii., XVIII, ii.^iii. 

Joo Hri, a man of Loo, XVII. xx. 


• • 

Ke-Hwan, or/Ce Sze, the head of the 
Ke family in the latter days of Con- • 
fucius, XVIII. jv. 

Ke K'ang, the honourable tepithet of 
Ke-sun Fei, the head of one of the 
three great families df Lbo, II. xsc., 
VI. vi., XI. vi., XIII. xvii., xviii., 
xix., XIV. xx. 

Kc-kwa, an officer of Cyfow, XVIII. 
xi. ## 

Ke Loo, the same as I>ze*foo, V. xxv., 
XI.ii., A., XIII. xiv., xvi:;. 

Ke-sun, theeeame as Ke Kktng , XIV. 
xxxviii., XVI. i. « 

LKe-suy, an officer of Chow, XVIII. xi. 

F Ke Tszc-jcn, a younger brother of the 

I Ke family, XI. xxiii. ( 

KitWS% posthumous title of Ke Hang- 
foo fc an officer of Loo, V. xix* 

Kec-neih, a worthy of Ts‘oo, XVIII. 

I vi - 

I Keen, a duke of T#‘e, XIV. xxii. 

Keu-foo, a small city on the western 
borders of Loo, X11 i. xvii. 

Keu Pih-yuh, the designation of Keu 
Yuen, ait officer of the State of Wei, 
XIV. xxvi., XV. vi. 

K'cuth, a name of a pillage, XIV. 
xlvii. 

Kcuth, a musician of Loo, XVIII. iv. 

Kew, brother of the Duke Hwan of 
T‘se, XIV. xvii., xviii. 

K‘cw, Confucius’ name, XIV. xxxiv., 
XVIII. vt. • # 

K'cw, the name of Fgn Ye Ufa disciple 
of Confucius, V. vii., VI. vi., XI. 
xvi., xxi., xxiii., xxv., XVI. i. 

Kilt Tsze-shing, an officer of the State 
of Wei, XII. viii. 

King, a duke of Ts‘e, XII. xi., XVI. 
xi!, XVIII. iii. 

King, a scion of the ducal family of 
Wei, XIII. viii. 

K’ung, ConfaciusJX. ii., XIV. xii., 
XVIII. vi. 

Kung-Ch'd, Mi ng Kung-cho, XIV. 
xiii. • 


.Kan, the Master of the hand at Lo 9, Kung-ming Kea, XIV. xiv. 

Xviii. i% Kung.pih Lcaou^a relative of the duko 

Kaou-tsung, the honourable ijpithet of of Loo, XIV. xxxviii- 
the Emperor Woo-ting, B.o. 1323— Kung-sc Jlwa, Tsze-hwa, a disciple of 
1263, XIV. xliii. • . Confucius, VII. xxxiii., XI. xxi, 

Kaou-yeou, a minister of Stvun, XII. xxv. 

kii. . Kung-shan^ iih-jaou, a confederate of 

Ke, a small state in which sacrifices to Yang Ho, XVII. v. 

Jne emporors%f the Ilea dynasty Kung-shih WSn,*n officer of the State 
• were maintained tby their descend- of Wei, XIV. xiv., xix. 

ants, III. ix. Kung-sun Ch'aou, of Wei, XIX. xxii 

Ke,a small state in Sban-se, XVIII. i. K'ung WSn, posthumous title ofTeso* 
Kerfainily, the family of Ke K'ang of yu, an officer of Wei, V. xiv. 

Koo, III. i., vi., VI. vif, XI. rvi., Kuug-yay Ch'ang, tha soa-iu-iaw of 
XVI. i, XVIII. iii. Conbciua, V.T 
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K*wan Chung, by nameVF. Woo, chief 
minuter to the Duke llwan of T»‘e, 
n.c. 683-640, III. xxii., XIV. x., 
xrii., xviii * 

K'wang, the name of a town, IX. v., 

Jil. nxii# • 


Laou, surnamcd K‘in, and styled Taze- 
k'ae or TVae-choug, a disciple of 
Confucius, fX. vi. 

Lc, the nanus of I Wig, fcundcr of the 
ShanJ dynasty, XX. i. * 

Le^a eon obConfucius, wlgi died early, 

Leaou, a musician of Loo, XVIII. 


Lin Pang, styled Taae-k'ew, § 

Loo, supjkued to has o lai n adisciple 
of Confucius, III. iv,, si 
Ling, adukcof Wei, XIV. xx., %V. i. 
Loo, the native State of Confucius, 11. 
v. note, III. xxiin, V. ii, VI. xxii., 
IX. xiv., XI. xui., XIII. vii., XIV. 
xr., XVIII. iv., vi , x. 


Ning Woo, honorary epithet of Ning , 
Yu, an officer of Wei, V. xx. 

s 

P'Sng, an jaclent worthy, VII. i. 

1’e, a place in the state of Loo, VI. vii. 

Xl.xxiv., XVI. i., XVII. v. 

Pe-kan, an uncle of the tj rant Chow, 
XVIII. i. 

P‘e Shin, a minister of the State of 
Ch'ing, XIV. ix. 

Pern, the name of a city, XIV. x. * 
1’ecn, a city in Lar>. XIV. xiii. 
l’eih iiciti, commandant 'of Chung 
Mow # itt tlieTitaJp of Tsih, JtVli. 
vii. , 

IVli family, XIV. x. 
man ol jpPih-c, honorary epithet of a worthy* 
live kik of the Shaug dt nasty, V. xxii v VI#. 

4iv.,XVl xii., XUlJ.viii. 
Pih-kw5h, t... officer of Chow, XV1I1. 
xi. , 

Pih-ncw, the denomination of Tssc 
Kang, shrmum-d Yea, a disciple of 
Confucius' VI viii., XI. ii. 


v tmiuciun » i tin., ,ki. ii 

rih-t.i, an officer of Chow, X V 11 
Pih-yu, the eldest son of Confucius, 

xvi. xui., xvn. x. 

Seang. a musician of Loo. XVMI. ix. 
Set", tree State of, XIV. xii. 

Ming E. the posthumous title o^I fany- 4 Seen, an officer under Kung-shuh Win, 
sun, the head of the Ming family, 1 XlV.xix 


Ming Cho-fun, named T-th, an officer 
of Loo, VI. xiii. 

Ming Chwang, the head of the .1 /one 
family, anterior to Confucius' time, 
XIX. xviii. 


II. v. 

Mings family, one of thesthree 
fhmiliemof Loo, XVIII 
xix. 


iirec great 
iii., XIX. 

Ming King, honorary title of Chung- 
sun Ts'ec, son of MSug Woo, VII*. 

iv. 

Ming Kung-ch‘6, the heudof the Jfbnr/ 
or Chung-sun family, in the lime of 
Confurius, XIV. xii. 

Mang-sun, named Ilo-ke, the same as 
Many IS, II. r. • 

Ming Woo, honorary title of Che, the 
son of Ming E, II. vi., V. vii. 

Min, the musi%master of Loo, XV. xii. 
Min, Min Ttze-k'een, XI. xii. 

Min, T»ie-k‘ecn, ruuiyd Sun, a disciple 
of Confncius, VI. vii., XI. ii., iv., 
xtii. • , 

Mung, the eastern, the name of a 
mountain, XVI. i. 

Nan-kung K'wob, supposed to be the 
same as Kan Yung, XlV.jri. 
Nan-tax*, the wife of the duke of Wei, 
and sister of Prince Cbaou, VI. xxvi. 
Nan-rung, a disciple of Confucius, V. 

v, XL v. 

Ngaou, the son of Han Tsuh (b.o. 
1100), XIV. vi. 


Shang, name >,t Tsze hea, a disciple of 
(,'onfuciu*, III. viii., XI. xv. 

Shaou. the music of Shun, III. xxv., 
VII. xiii. 

Shaou Hiviih, minister of Duke II wan's 
brother, Kew, XIV. xvti. , 

Shaou-lt-en, a person belonging to one 
of the barbarous tribes of the blast, 
who retired from the world, XVIH. 
vii i. • 

She,a district in the slate of Ts‘oo, VII. 

xviii., Xiii. xri 4 . 

Shi'-sliuh, named Y< w-keih, an,offlcer 
of Ch'ing. Xi V. ix. • 

.Stub mun, one of the frontier passes 
• between IVeand Loo, XIV. xii. f 
Shin Ch'ang, styled Tar.<*chow, a dis¬ 
ciple of Confucius, V. x 
Show-ylngmountain, in8han-se,XVI. 
xii. • 

Shuh-hei), an officer of Chow, XVIII. 

xi. . • 

Shuh-aun, one of the throe great fami¬ 
lies of Loo, II. v.. Able. . 

£h lib-sun, Woo-shilh, a chief of the ■ 
ShBh-sun faintly, XIX. xxiii., xxiv. 
Shtth-ts'e, honorary epithet of ■ 
worthy of the Shang dynasty* V, 
xxii., VII. xlr., XVI. ii, XVIII. 
sriil. 
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Sbfih-yay, in officer of Chow, XVIII. 

* *u 

Shun, th^emperor, VI. xxviii., VIII. 
xviii., xx., XII. xxii., ,XlV. xlv., 
XV. iv., XX. i. * 

Sin, Taang-ain, a disciple of ConfuciuB, 

IV. xv., XI. xvii. 

Sung, a State in which sacrifices to the 
emperors of the Hen dynasty were 
maintained by their descendants, 

. III. iis t VI. xiv. 

Sze, the name of Tsze-chang, a disciple 
of Confucius, XI. tv., xvii. 

Szo-mp New, named Kang, a brother 
ofHsvan T'uy, aBd a disciple %f Con¬ 
fucius, XII. iif., iv., v. ' . 


Ta-heang, the name of a village, IX. ii. 
T‘ae ntountnin, on the border between 
Loo and Ts'e, III. vi. 

T‘ai» pih, the eldest son of Xing T’ae, 
and grandfather of Win tlte founder 
of the Chow dynasty, VIII. i. 
Tan-t'uo Mee-mmg, styled,Tsze-yu, a 
,^Scip* of Confucius, Vf. xii. • 
T‘ang, the dynastic name of the em¬ 
peror Yaou, VIII. xx. 

T'ung, the founder of the Shang dy¬ 
nasty. XII. xxii., XX i. 

T'Sng, the State of, XIV. xii. _ 
Teen, the name of Tsang Sih, father 
of Tsfing Sin, and a disciple of Con¬ 
fucius, XI. xxv. • 

Ting, the posthumous epithet of Seng, 
prince of Loo, III. xix , XIII. xv. 
T‘o. an officer of tNe State of Wei, 
styled Tsze-yu, VI. xiv., XIV. xx. 
Tsae Go, by game Yu, and styled Tszc- 
• go, a disciple of Confucius, III. 
xxi., VI. xxiv., XI. ii., XVII. xxi. 


T*e Yu, a disciple of Confucius, who 
slept in the day time, the same as 
the preceding, V. ix. 

Ts‘ac, the State of, XI. ii., XVIII. ix. 
Tafidg Sih, named Teen, the futhcr of 
Tsang Sin, andadisciplc of Con- 
fucias, XI. xxv. 

Tsiing Sin, styled Tsze-yu, a discipl% 
• of Confucius, I. iv., ix., IV. xv., 
VIII. iii.-S-vii., XII. xxiv., XIV. 
xxTiii., XIX. xvi.—xix. • 

Tsang Wfin, the honorary title of Tsang- 
aun Shin, a great officer of I.oo; V. 
ggti., XV. xiii. * 

Tsang W#>*chung, an officer of Loo, 


Tseili, How-tscfiri? the minister of agri¬ 
culture to Y€ou andJShun, XIV. vi. 
Tseih-teaou K‘ae, styled Tsze-jS, a dis¬ 
ciple of Confucidk, V. v. 

Ts‘in,the State of, XIV. xvi., XVIII. 

ix. • a • 
Tso-k‘cw Ming, an ancient man ofVe- 

putation, V. xxiv. 

Ts‘oo, the State of, XVIII. v., ix. 
Ta‘uy, a great officer of We, V. xviii. 
Ts‘ze, the name o t.Tszf-^ung, a dis¬ 
ciple of Confucius, I. xv., 111. xvii., 

V. vi ii., ix., VI. vi., XIV. xxxi., 
XV. ii., XVII. xaive * 

Tsze-ch‘an, named Kung-Stm K'eaou, 
• the chief, minister of the State of 
Ch'ini, V. xv., XlV.ix., x. 

1 Ts7f-chaRg, the designutioe of Chaen- 
sun Ske, a disciple of Confucius, II. 
xvi%, xxii, V. xviii., XI. xix., XII. 

vi. , xiv., xx., XIV. xliii., XV. v., 

xii., XVH. vi., XIX. i. ii., iii., 
XX. ii. • 

Tsze-fuh King-pih, an officer of Loo, 

XIV. xxxviii., XIX. xxiii. 

Tsze-hea, the designation of Puh Shang, 

a disciple of Confucius, 1. vii., 11. 

vii. , III. viii., VI. xi., XI. ii., XII. 

v. , xxii., XIII. xxvii.,Vxviii., XIX. 
iii.—xv. 

# Tsze-hwa, the designation of Kung-te, 
namtffi Ch'th, a disciple of Confucius, 

VI. iii. 

Tsze-kaou, tfie designation of Chjpe, a 
disciple ofT'onfucius, XL xxiv. • 
Tsze-kung, the designation *f Twan- 
muh Tfze, a disciple of Confucius, 
I. x., xv., II. xiii., III. xvii., V. iii., 
Viii., xi., xii., xiv., VI. xxviii., VII. 
xiv,, IX. vi., xii., XI. ii., xii., xv., 
XII. vii., viii., x., xxiii., XIII. xx., 
xxiv., XIV. xxiii., xxx., xxxi., 
xxxvii., XV. ii., v., xxiii., XVII. 
xix., xxiv., JUX. xx.—xxv. 

Tszc-loo, the designation of Chung - 
gtv>, often named simply lew, a 
disciple of Confucius. II. xvii., V. 

vi. , vii., xiii., xxv., Ini. xxvi., VII. 

x. , xxxiv., IX. xi., xxvi., X. xviii., 
XI. xii., xiv., xki,,xxiv., xxv., XII. 

xii. , XIII. i., iii., xxviii., XIV. 

xiii. , xv**.,’xxiii., xxviii., xii., xlv., 

XV. L, XVII. v., vii., xxiii., XVIII. 
vi., vii. 

I Tsze-sang Pih-tsxe, VI. fc, VII. xviii. 

i 'T'..-.._ *1.„r 'r.*— 


TPe, the Stato of, V. xviii., VI. iii., XIV. X* • 
xxii.,VII. xiii., XIV.xxiL, XVI. iii., Tsxe-ta'een^hedesignattonofPeihPuh- 
XVIII. iii., iv,, ix. ts‘e, a disciple of Confticiua, V. tie 

Tsetyu, the designation of one Luh Tsze-wfin, sumamed Tow, and named 
Tmng, of Ts'oo, who feigned himself ' Kuh-yu-t'oo, ohief minuter of Te*oe 

mad to escape public service, XVIll.v. V. xviii. 
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l«e-Tew, or I'm l”«trjche designation 
often Yon, ft disciple of Confucius, 
II. xii., VI. xii., XI. H-, XVII. iv., 
XIX. xii.v * 

T*xo-yu, ft minister of the State of 
jCVtag.XI*. i». 

Tung-le, XIV. Sx. 


WSn, the king, VIII. xx., IX. v„ 
XIX. xxii; 

W&n, it dufce ofJvXi, »IV. xri. 

Win, k river dividing the States of 
T«‘e ani^ Loo, VI. vii. 

Wang-sun lie#, a treat orficer of Wei, 
iif. xiii * xiv. xx. 

We-fthang Mow, XIV. xxaiv. • 

Wei, the State ot VII. xiv., fX. xiv., 
XIII. iik, rii., viii., ix., XlV.#x,* 
xIii.,.XV. i.,XIX. xxii. • 

Wei, one of the three familieswwhich 
governed the State of Tain, XIV. 
xii. 

Wei-shang Knou, V. xxiil. 

Wei, a small State in Shan-se, X VIII. i. 

Woo, the State of. VII. xxx 

Woo, the founder of the Chow dy¬ 
nasty, VIII. xx., XlX.ixii. 

Woo, the music of King Woo, III. 

XXV. * 

Woo, » musician of Lon, XVIII. ix. 

Woo-ma K‘e, VII. xxx. 

Woo-shing, the name of a citj in Te, 
VI. xii.. XVII. iv. 

Yang, a. musician of Loo, XVIII. 
ix. • 

Yang Koo, a disciple of Ts&ng-sin, 
XIX. xix. 

Yang Ho, or Yang IIoo, the principal 
minister of the Ke family, XVII. i. 

Yaou, the emperor, VI. xxviii., VIII. 
xix., XIV. xiv., XX. i. 

Yellow river, XVIII. ix. 


Yen, I'en lew,VI. iii., XVlI. iv. 

Yen llwuy, styled Tsie-yuen, a div* 
ciple of Confucius, VI. 114 XI. vi. 

You K'ttj/f Yen Yeu>, VI. x., XL 
xxiii., <1V. xiii. 

Yen-loo, the father of llwuy, XI. vii. 

Yen Pih-neu>, named Tt-ze KSng, a 
disciple of Confucius, XI. ii. 

Yen Yew, named K‘eu>, and designated 
Ttie-uetc„ a disciple of Confucius, 
III. vi„ V. vii., VI. hi., VII. xiv#, 
XI. ii., xii., xxi., xxv., XIII. ix , 
xiv., XVI.i., XIX. xii. . 

Yen Yuen, named Ihrtiy, nnd styled 
TssiAyuen, a dhffinle of Confucius, 

, V. XH., VII. x., I a. x., xx., XL ii., 
vii., viii, xix., xxii., XII. i., Xy., - 

Yew, Chung Yeir, styled Ttze-loo ',,a 
•disciple of Confueius, II. xfii., V. 
vi., vii„^ M , vi., IX. xi., xxvi., .XL, 
xii., xiv., xvii., xx., xxi., xxiii., XII. 
xii., XtU. iii, XV. iii., XVI. i., 
XVI. viii. 

Yew J 6 , |tyled Tszc-jo, and Tsxe* 

• yew, a disciple ol Confucius, I**9k, 
xii., xiii., XII. ix. 

Yin dynasty, II. xviii., III. ix., xxi., 
VIII. xx,. XV. x., XVIII. i. 

Yu, the emperor, VIII. xviii., xxi., 

xiv. vi , xx. i. 

Yu, the djnastic name of the Emperor 
Shun. VIII. xx. 

Yu, the histdliogrupher of Wei, XV 
v4. 

Yu, Ttae Go, XVII. xxi. 

Yn-cliung.orWt) 0 -cliung,VIIl. i. note, 
XVIII. viii. 

Yuen Jang, a follower #f Laou-tsxe, 
XIV. xlvi. • 

Yuen Sze, named llren, a disciple of 
Confucius, VI. iii. s 

Yun-yen Yung, styled Chtuig-kung, a 
disciple of Confuciis, V. *»., VI. i. 


INDEX Hi; 


•OF SUBJECTS IN THE GREAT LEARNING. I 


Ability and worth, importance of a Ancients, the, illustrated illustrious' 
fitder appreciating and using, comm., virtue how, text, 4. 

Analecta, quotations from the, comm,. Empire, the, rendered peacefaltotd 
iv., x. IS. happy, text, S, comm., x. 
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Family, regulating the, text, 4, fi, 
* comm, vui., ix. 

Heart, the rectification of tly, text, 4, 
6, comm., vii. 

llluetrution of illustrious virtue, text, 1, 
4, comm., i. 

Kings, vfhy the former are remem- 
* bored, cgmm., iii. 4, 5. 

Knowledge, perfecting of, text, 4, 5, 
comm., vi ” 

0 w 

Litigations, it is Ijc^ to prevent, fornm., 

. iY ' . 

• • * 

Master, the words of the, quoted, comm., 
iii. 2, iv. • • 

Measuring sqifurc, pringigie of the, 
cohwi., x. 

Middle kingdom, the, commT, x. 15. 
Mind, rectifying the, text, 4t 5, comm., 

> • * 

Odes, quotations from the, comm., ii. 

3, iii., ix. 0, 7, 8, x. 3, 4, 6. 

Order of steps in illustrating virtue, 
text, 2, 4 ,6 

Partiality of the affections, comm., viii. 
Passion, influence of, comm., vii. 
People, renovation of ^he, text, 1, 
comm., ii. 


bidt) , 

Perfecting of fn?wledgc, the, text, 4, 

5, comm., v.* . 

Person, the cultivation of the, text, 4, * 
5, 0, comm., vii.,*viii. 


Renovation of the people, the, <*** 
comm., ii. * 

Resting in the highest excellence, text, 
1 , 2, comm., iii. • 

Root, the, and branches, text, 3, comm,, 
iv., cultivation •{ Jhe person the, 
text, 6; virtue the, comm., x«6,7,8. 

' Secret watchfulness«over hiftself, cha¬ 
racteristic of the superior man, 
comm., vial. 

I Shoo-king, the, quotations from, comm., 

f i^l, 2, S, ii. 2, i*. 2, 

Sincerity of the thoughts, text, 4, 5, 
comas., vi. ’ 

State, the government of the, text, 4, 6, 
comm., i*., x. 

Steps by which vhrtucs may be illus¬ 
trated, text, 4, 6. 

Superior man, character of the, comm ^ 
it. 4. 

Superior, aftd mean man, comm., vi. 

Virtue, illustrious, text, fornm., ii.; the 
root, comm., x. 6, 7, 8. 

Hr eahlf a secondary object with a 
ruler, comm., x. 7, &o. 
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•Ch'ing, the philosopher, Introductory 
note, cornet., v. note. 

Chow, the State of, comm., ii_3. 
Chow, the tyrant, comm., ix. 4. 
Confucius, conchtding note to text. 

Fat, themnele of Duke Win, comm., 

1 . 18 . 

• 

■K'arig. honorary epithet of Fung, 
brother of King Woo, comm., 1.1, u. 
2 ,'ix. 2, x. 11. 

Khjthe name of a river, comm., iii. 4. 
Kei, die tyrant, omm. ix. 4. 


MangHcen, honorary epithet of Chung* 
sun Mee, a wojfhy minister of Loo, 
comm., x. 22. 

Mi ni ins, concluding note to text. 

Shun, the emperor, comm., ix. 4. 

T'se Kei, the second emperor of the 
Shane iynasty«comm., i. 2. 

T'ang, tho emperor, comm., ii. 1. 

Tiling, the philosopher, concbutingpott 
to text , comm., vi. 8. 

Ts'in, the State of, comm., x. 14. 

Ts'oo, the State of, comm., x. 12. 
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Win the king, comm., iii. 3. Yin dynasty, comm., x. 6. 

' Yin, an ancient officer mentioned in 

Yaou, the emperor, comm., i. 3, ix. 4. i the She-king, comm., I. '.. 


INDEX V. 

Of SUBJECTS IN THE DOCTRU<£ OF THE, MEAN. 


Analecta, quotations front c the,, iii., 
xxTiii. 6. c 

Ancestors, worship of. xviii. 2, J, xix. 

Antiquity, the regulations of, cannot 
be attested, xxvni. 6, xxix. 2. 

Archery, illustrative of the way of the 
superior man, xiv. 5. 

Benevolence, to be cherished in tread¬ 
ing the path of duty, xx.-t, j. 

Burial and mourning, xviii. 3. 

Ceremonies, music, &c., can be ordered f 
only by the emperor, xxviii. 2, 3, 4. 

Common men and women mo; carry 
into practice the Mean in its simple 
elements, xii. 2, 4. 

Completion of everything effected by 
sincerity, xxv„, 

Emperor, certain exclusive prerogatives | 
of the, xxviii. 2, 3, 4. 

Emperor-sage, the, described, xxix. 

Equilibrium, the mind in a state of, 
i. 4, 5. 

Eulogium of Confucius, xxx., xxxi., 
xxxii. 

Fame of Confucius universal, xxxi. 4. 

Filial piety, of Shun, xvii.; of King 
Woo, and tile duke of Chow, xix. 

Five duties of universal obligation, 
xx. 8. 

Forcefulness, in its relation to the prac¬ 
tice of the Mean, x. 

Four things to which Confucius had 
not attained, xiii. 4. 

Government, easy to him who under¬ 
stands sacrificial taremonies, xix. 6; 
dependent on the character of the 
officers, and ultimately on that of the 
sovereign, xx. 

Harmony, the mind in a state of, i. 4, I 


5; combined with firmness, in the 
superior man, x. .j» 

Heaven, re»y.rdiug filial piety in the 
case of Shun, and virtue in the case 
of WSw, xvii.; Confucius the equal 
of, xxxi,3. 

Heaven and Earth, order of, dependent 

- on the equilibrium and hSimon, »f 
the huniau mind, i. 5 ; the perfectly 
sincere man forms a ternion with, 
xxii ; Confucius compared to, xxx. 
2 . 

Instruction, definition otj i. 1. 

Insubordination, the evil of, xxviii. 

Intelligence, l.ow connected with sia- 
c< -ity, xxi. 

Knowledge of duties come by in three 
different ways, xx. 9. 

Lamentation that the path of the Mean 
was untrodden, v. 

Law to himself, man a, xiii. 

Man has the law of the Mean in him¬ 
self, xiii. 

Mean, only the superior man can tol- 
low the, li. 1; the rurity of the prac¬ 
tice of the, iii. ; how it was that few 
were able to practise the, iv.; how 
Shun practised the, vi. ; men’s ig¬ 
norance of the, shown in their con¬ 
duct, vii.; how llwuy held fast the 
course of the, viii.; the difficulty ol 
attaining to tho, ix.; on lorcefulncss 
in its .elation tc the, x. ; only the 
sage can come up to the ree, lirements 
of the, xi. 3; the .course of tho, 
reaches far and wide, but yet is secret, 
xii.; common men and women may 
practise the, xii. 2 ; orderly advance 
in the practice of the, xv,; Con¬ 
fucius never swerved from the, xxxi 
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Middle kingdom, Confucius' fame over¬ 
spreads tb,e, xxxi. 4. 

Nature, definition of, i. 1. ’ 

Nino standard rules to be followed in 
the government of the empire, xx. 
12, 13, 11, 15. 

Odes, quotations from the, xii. 3, xiii. 
2 , xv. 2jtxvi. t, xvii. t, xxvi., xxvii. 

7, xxix. 6; xxxiii. 1,2, 3, 4, 6,0. 

Paw* 1 , , y 

Path of duty, deflation of, i.*l may 
not be left for aii instant, i. 2'; is not 
/at to seek, xiii. ’ , 

Hralse’of Wliu and Woo, and the duke 
St Chow, xviii., xjx. 

Preparation newsi.iry to si^cess, xx. 

Principles of duty, have thei- root in 
the evidenced will of Heaven, i. 1; 
to be found in the nature of man, 

Progress in the practice of tho Mean, 

xv. 

Propriety, the principle of, in relation 
to the path of duty, xx, j. 

Reciprocity, the law of, xiii. 3, 4. 1 
Righteousness, chiefly exercised in 
honouring the worthy, x x. 5. 

Sacrifices, to spiritual beings, xvi. 3; 
instituted by Woo u”d the duke of 
Chow, xviii. 2, 3; to lleaveu and 
Earth, xix. 6; to ancestors, xviii., 

xix. 

Sage, a, only can come up to the re¬ 
quirements of the moan. xi. 3; natur¬ 
ally and easily embodies the right 
way, xx. 18 ; th» glorious path of, 
xxvii.; Confucius a perfect, xxxi. 1. 
Seasons, Confucius ompared to the 
four, x*x. 2, 3. 

Secret watchfulness over himself cha¬ 
racteristic of the superior man, i. 3. 
Self-examination practised by the su¬ 
perior man, ..xxiii. 2. 

Sincerity, tlie outgoing of, cannot be 
repressed, xvi.S; the way of Heaven, 

xx. 17,18 ; how to be attained, xx. 
19 i how connected with intelligence. 


/ > 

xxi. ; the merit complete, necessan 
s to the full development of the nature, 

xxii, ; development of, in those not 
naturally possessed ofit, xxiii.; when 
entire, can foreknow, ^ xxiv. ,* the 
completion of everything effected b? 
xxv.; the possessor of entire, is the 
co-equal of Heaven amjjiarth, and 
is an infinite and an ^dependent 
being—a God) xxm^ xxxii. 1. 

Singleness, necessary to’the practice of 
the relative duties, xx. 8; necessary 

, to the praeJce of go’crnnfcnt, xx. 
15, 17 1 of King Wan’s virtue, xxvi. 
10 . 

} Sovereign, a, must not neglect personal 
and relative duties, xx. 7. 

Spirit, the perfectly sincere man is like 
j xxi v 

Spiritual beings, the operation and in¬ 
fluence of, xvi. ; the emperor-sage 
presents himself before, without any 
doubts, xxix. 3, i. 

Steps in the practice of the Mean, xv. 

Superior man is cautious, and w atchful 
over himself, i. 2, 5; only can follow 
the Mean, ii. 2 ; combines harmony 
with firmness, x. 5; tho way of, is 
l.ir-reaching and yet secret, xii. ; 
distinguished by entire sincerity, xiii. 

' in every variety of situation pur¬ 
sues the Mean, and finds his rule 
in himself, xiv. ; pursues his course 
with determination, xx. 20, 21 ; en> 
deavours to attain to the glorious 
path of the sage, xxvii. 6, 7 ; prefers 
concealment of his virtue, while the 
mean man seeks notoriety, xxxiii. 1. 

Three kings, the founders of the three 
dynasties, xxix. 3. 

Three virtues, wherewith the relative 

, duties are practised, xx. 8. 

Three things imports it to a sovereign, 
xxix. i. 

Three hundred rules of ceremony, and 
three thousand rules oftiemeaiiour, 
xxvii. 3. 

Virtue iu its highest degree and influ¬ 
ence, xx xiii. 5, 6. 

Virtuous course, the commencement 
and completion of a, xxxiii. 
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Ch'ing, the’ philosopher, Introductory 
note. ' • c 

Chow*dynasty, xxviii. 5. * 

Chow, the dujp pf, xviii 3, six. 

Chung-no, designation of Confucius, if. 
1 , xxx. 1, 

Confucian school, Introdhetory note. 

Gae, thellukc of Loo, xx. 1., * 

Hea dynasty, xxviii. 5. 9 

Hwa, the name of a mountain, xxvi. 9. 

Huuy, a disciple <>f Confucius, viii. 

Kc, a small State in which sacrifices 
were maintained to the emperors of 
the Ilea dynasty, xxviii, 5. 

Ke-leih, the duke, who received from 
Woo the |itlc of king, xviii, 2,3. 

Mencius, Introductory note. 

r a 

Shun, the emperor, vi., xvii. 1, xxx. 1 


Sung, a State in which sacrifices woro 
maintained to the emperors of (he 
Yin dynastyfixxviii. 6. 


T'ae^the duk?, TJjan-foo, who,received 
from* Woo the title of king, xviii. 

i _ 

Tbze loo, a disciple of*Confuciu#, a. T. 

Tsze-sxe, Introductory note; concluding 

* notes to chapters' l ,ptii., xxi., xxxiii. 

Win, the king, xvii. 4, xviii. ,*xx. 2, 
xxvi. 10, xxx. 1. 

Woo, tlfe king, xviii., xix., xx. 2, 
xxx. l.» ,, «, 


Yaou, the emperor, xxx. 1. 

Yin dynasty, xxviii. 6. 

Yoh, the name of a mountain, xxvi. 9. 
Yung, a extinguished scholar, A.D. 
lfcfil—1085, concluding note to chap¬ 
ter i. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAYS. 


Chapter i. 

01 THE CIIINESH-CLASSICS GENERALLY. 

section r. 

BOOKS INCLUDED UNDER THE NAME OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 

• 

1. The Books now recognized as of highest authority in 

China are comprehended under the denominations of “ The 
five King r,” and “ The four Shoo.” The term! king is of 
textile origin, and signifi* the warp threads of a Wfebj and 
their adjustment. An easy application of it is to denote 
what is regular and insures regularity. As used with Refer¬ 
ence to books, it indicates their Authority on the subjects of 
which they treat. “ The five King ” are the five canonical 
Works, containing the truth upon the highest subjects from 
the sages of China, and 1 which should be received as law by 
all generations. The term shod simply means writings or 
books. # f • 

2. P 1 ® King are:—the Yin, or, as it has been styled, 

“ The Bo?k of Changes; ” the Shoctf or " Tjie Book of His¬ 
torical Documents ; " the Si&, or “ The Book of Poetry,; ” 
'the Le Ke, or “ Record of Rites; ” and the Ch‘un Ts'ew, or 
“ Spring and Autumn/' *a chronicle of events, extending 
from B.c. 721 to 480*. The authorship, or compilation rather, 
gf %11 these work* is loosely attributed to "Confucyis. But 
mnch of tiie Le Ke is fijpm later hands. Of .the Yih, the 
Shoo, ana* the. She, it is only in \he fiAt that we find 
additions said to be from the philosopher himself,’in thrf 
‘ Jmpe if appendixes. The Ch‘unTs‘ew is the only tine of the 

TOU i. 1 
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fire King which can,,with an approximation to correctness, 

be descnbel as of bis own “ making.” 

“ The four Books ” is an abbreviation for “ The Books of 
the four Philosopher*” The fi«st is the Lun Yu, or “Digested' 
Conversations,” being occupied chiefly with tho sayings, of 
Confucius. He ic $he philosopher to whom it belongs. P. 
appears in thjp Work under the title of “Confucian Analects.” 
The second is the Ta Heii, or “ Great Learning,” ip>w com-' 
monly attributed to Tsflng Sin, a disciple of the sage. He 
is the philosopher of it. The third is the Chung* Yung, or 
“ Doctrine of thp Mean,” ascribed to K'ung Koin, the grand¬ 
son of Confucius. He is the philosopher of it. The fourth 
contains,the works of Mencius. 

fl. This arrangement of the Classical Books, .which is 
commonly supposed to havo originated with the scholars of 
the Sung dynasty, is defective. The Great Learning and 
the Doctrine of the Mean are both found in the Record of 
Rites, being the forty-second and thirty-first Books respect¬ 
ively of that compilation, according to the usual arrange¬ 
ment of it. 

4. The oldest enumerations of the Classical Books specify 
only the five-King. The Yo Ke, or “ Record of Music,” the 
remaihs of which now form one of the Books in the Le Ke, 
was sometimes added to those, making with them the eh 
Kingt A division was also made into nine King, consisting 
of the Yih, the She, the SKoo, the Chow Le, or “ Ritual o) 
Chow,” the E Le, or “ Ceremonial Usages,” the Le Ke, and 
the three annotated editions of the Ch'un Ts‘ew, by Tso- 
k'ew. Ming, Kung-yang Kaon, and ‘Kuh-leang Ch'ih. In 
the famous compilation of the classical Rooks, undertaken 
by‘order of T'ae-tsung, the second emperor of the T'ang 
dynasty (b.c. 627—619), and which appeared in the* reign of 
his successor, there arfe thirteen King; viz./ the* Yih, the 
She, the Shoo, the three editions of the Ch'un Ts'ew, the 
Le Ke, the dhow Le, the E Le, the Confucian Analogs, • 
the Urh Ya, a sort of ancient dictionary, the Heaou King, 
or “ Classic of Filial Piety,” and the Voiks of Mencius. 

5, A distinction, however, was made* as early as th^ 
dynasty of the Western Han, in ,onr first century, among 
pe Works thus comprenendedtinder the sam# common name; 
and Mencius, the Lun Yu, the Ta< HeO, the Chung Yung, 
and the HeaOu King were spoken of as the seaou King, or- 
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"stuafler Classics.”, It thus appears, contrary to the 
ordinary opinion on the subject, that th*e Ta Heo jmd Chung 
Yung had b#en published as separate treatises long before 
ine Sung dynasty, and that thg Four B«oks, as distinguished 
from the greater King, had also previously found a place in 
the literature of China. 1 


SECTION II. • 

4 * • 

THE ACTHOEITY OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 

1. Thi§ subject will be, discussed in connection with each 
separate Work, and it is only designed here to exhibit 
generally the evidence on which the Chinese Classics claim 
»to be received as genuihe productions of the time to which 

Ihey are referred. 

2. *In the memoirs of the Former Han dynasty (b.c. 201— 
a.d. 24), we have one chapter which we may call the History 
of Literature. It commences thus :—“ After the death of 
Confucius, there was an end of his exquisite .words j and 
when his seventy disciples had passed away, violence began 
to be done to their meaning. It came about that there were 
five diffesdnt editions of the Ch'un Ts'ew, four of th% She, 
and several of the Yih. Amid the disorder and collision of 
the warring States (b.c. 480—221), truth and falsehood were 
still more in a state of warfare, and a sad confusion marked 
the wards of the varioift scholars. Then came the calamity 
inflicted under thp Ts'in dynasty (b.c 220-^-205), when the 
literary monuments were destroyed by fire, in order to keep 
the people in ignorance. But, by and by, there arose the 
Han dyn*sty,*which set itself to remedy the evil wrought 
by the Ts'in. Great effort^were made to collect slips pnd 
tablets, 8 and the way was thrown wide open for the bringing in 
of Books. In the time ofthe emperor Heaou-woo (b.c. 139— 
86), portions of Bbokfe being wanting and tablets lost, so 
|jhat ceremonies spd music were suffering great dsjnage, he 

• • • 

* For th# statements In the two ]*ft paragraphs, see the works of Se-ho 
on “ The Text of thf Great Learning," Bk. I, • , 

* * Slip* and tablet* on bamBoo, which supplied in those days*the place of 
pap®** / 


1* 
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was moved v to sorrow, and said, * I am very sad for this.' 
He therefore formed the plan of Repositories, in jvhich the 
Books might he stored, and appointed officers 'to transcribe 
Books on /m extensile scale, .embracing the works of the 
various scholars, that they might all be placed in Hhe Re¬ 
positories. The JEmperor Ch'ing (b.c. 81—6), finding that a 
portion of the Books still continued dispersed or missing, 
commissioned Ch'in Hung, the superintendent of quests, to* 
search for undiscovered Books throughout the empire, and 
by special edict ordered the chief of the Banqueting House," 
Lew Heang, to examine the classical \Vorks, <e,1ong with &he 
comiftentaries on them, the writifags of the scholars, and nil 
poetical productions; the master-contrpller of infantry, .Jin 
Hwang, to examine the Books og„the art of war; the grand 
historiographer, Yin Hecn, to examine the Books treating 
of the art of numbers ^i. e. divination); and the imperial 
physician, Le C’h‘oo-k6, to examine 'the Books on medicine. 1 
Whenever any Book was done with, Heang forthwith art 
ranged it, indexed it, and made a digest of it, which was 
presented to the emperor. While the undertaking was in 
progress, IJeang died, and the emperor Gae (b.c. 5— a.d.) 
appointed bus sop, Hin, a master of the imperial carriages, 
to complete his father’s work, ©n this, Hin collected all 
the Books, apd presented a report of them, under seven 
divisions.” 

The first of these divisions seems to have been a general 
catalogue, containing perhaps only the titles of the works 
included in the other six. The second embraced the class¬ 


ical W or ks. Prom the abstract of if; which is preserved in 
the chapter referred to, we find that there were 294 collec¬ 
tions of the Yih-king, froip 13 different individual^ or edit¬ 
ors ;* 412 collections of the Shoo-king, from nine different 
individuals; 41§ volumfcs of the She-king, froha sif different 
individuals; 9 of the Book of Rites, 555 collections,from 13 
different individuals; of the Books on Music, 165 collections, 
from six different editors; 948 collections of History, upder 

1 t 

i How mueh of the whole Work wm contained in each “ collection " or 
p'iea, it is impossible for u* to ucertain. P. Regis Afh :— u Pien, q*emad*t\ 
dun Gallic* dieiktu 1 <kt pieeft (Tetoqueace, 4* poetief ” 

1 Th^ collections <Sf the She-king an mentioned under the same of teue», 
“ sections,” “ portions.” Had p'et* hen nset), it might have been understood 
of individual ode^. This change of terms shows that by p'ecn hi the other 
srtnmarics, we an not to undeqrtand single blocks dr chapters. * 
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the handing of the Ch'up Ts'ew, from 23 different indivi- 
* duals; 220 collections of the Lnn Yu, including the Analects 
and kindred fragments} from 12 different individualsj of the 
Hoaou-king, embracing’ also 4he Urh*Ya, and some other 
portion* of the ancient literature, 59 collections, from 11 
different individuals; and finally of the; ftesser Learning, 
being works on the form of the characters, collections, 
•from 11 different individuals. The.Works of Mencius were 
included ip the second division, among the Writings’of what 
"were deemed, orthodox scholars, of wljich there were 835 
collections/ frotn 53 different individuals. t • 

3. The above important document is sufficient to show 
how the emperors of the Han dynasty, as soon as they had 
made good their possessien.df the empire, turned their at¬ 
tention to recover the ancient literature of the nation, the 
Classical Books engaging their first'care, and how earnestly 
*and effectively the scholars of the time responded to the 
wishes of their rulers. In addition to the facts specified in 
the preface to it, I may relate that the ordinance of the Ts'in 
dynasty against possessing the Classical Books (with the ex¬ 
ception, as will appbar in its proper place, of the Yih-king) 
was repealed by the second sovereign of the Han, Jthe em¬ 
peror Heaon Hwuy, in tBe 4th year of his reign, b.c.’ 190, 
and that a # large portion of the Shoo-king was recovered in 
the time* of the third emperor, b.c. 178—156, while 3ta the 

f reaP b.c. 135, a special Board was constituted, consisting of 
iterati who were put in charge of the five King. 

4. The collections Reported on by Lew Hin suffered 
damage in the troubles which began a.d. 8, and continued 
till t£e rise of the second or eastern Han dyftasty in the year 
25. The founder of it (a.i>. 25—4»7) zealously promoted the 
undertakjpg of his predecessors, and additional repositories 
were required for the books whicft were* collected. His 
successors, the emporors, Heaou-ming (58—75),Heaou-chang 
(76—88), and Heaou-hwo/89—105), took a part themselves 
in the studies and discussions of the literary tribunal, and 
the emperor Heaou-ling, between the yearn 172—178, had 
Jhe .text of the fi\%* King, as it had been fixed, cut in slabs 
of stone,*in characters of*three different foqns.* 

5. Since the Han, the succeSsive dynasties have considered 
(he literary monument* of the country to be an* object of 
tneir Special care. 'Many of them have issued Editions of the 
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classics, embodying,the commentaries of preceding, gener* 
ations. Vo dynasty has distinguished itself more in this* 
line than the-present Manchow possessors of the Empire. 
In fine, the evident is complete that the Classical Books of 
China have come down from at least a centftry before our 
Christian era, substantially the same as we have them at 
present.. ,, , 

6. But it still remains to inquire in what condition we may* 
suppose the Books were when the scholars o(j the Han 
dynasty commenced their labours upon them. They ac¬ 
knowledge thajb the tablets—we cannot here'speak of rrutnv- 
scripts —were mutilated and in' disorder. Was the infury 
which they had received of such aq extent that all the care 
and study put forth on the smalt-remains would be of little 
use ? This question can be answered satisfactorily only by 
an examination of the evidence whifh is adduced for the text 
of each particular Classic; but it can be made apparent th$t' 
there is nothing, in the nature of the case, to interfere with 
our believing that the materials were sufficient to enable the 
scholars to execute the work intrusted to them. 

7. The burning of the ancient Books by order of the 
founder of-the .Ts'in dynasty is always referred to as the 
greatest disaster which they sustained, and with this is 
coupled the slaughter of many of the literati by the same 
monarch. 

The account which we have of these transactions id the 
Historical Records is the following :*— 

“ In his 34th year” (the 34th y^ar, that is, after he had 
ascended the throne of Ts'jn. It was only the 8th afyer he 
had been acknowledged Sovereign of the* empire, coinsiding 
with B.c. 212) “the emperor, returning from a visit to the 
south, which had extended as far as YuC, ga\e af^aatin the 
palace of Heemyang, fthen the Great Scholars, amounting 
to-seventy men, appeared and*wished him long life.* The, 
superintendent of archery, Cho^ Ts‘ing-cb‘in, came for- 

• « % 

■ I have thought It well to endeavour to translate the whole of the passages. 
Father de Mailla merely ootfstruot* from them a rihftative of hie owns; 1% 
Viiuloirt Generate it la Chine, tome JJ., pp. 999—403. the oommon 
histories current in China avoid the difficulties of the^trigimu by giving an 
eabridgffient of it. ( 

* These were not only “great scholars," but had an official nuffi. There 
waa what wo ma} - call a college of thorn, consisting*of seventy'members. 
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ward and praised him, saying, ‘Formerly, the State of Ts'in 
was only* LOCK) le in extent, but Your Majesty by your 
spirit-like eflfeacy and'intelligent wisdom, has tranquillized 
and settled the whole empire, ^nd driven away al| barbarous 
tribes, to thtlfc wherever the sun and moon shine, all appear 
before you as guests acknowledging subjection. You have 
formed the States of the various princes into provinces and 
districts*where the people enjoy .a happy tranquillity, suf¬ 
fering no more from the calamities of war and contention. 
This condition of things will be transmitted fo$ 10,001) 
generations. 'From the highest antiquity there has been no 
onfc in awful virtue like Your Majesty/ . * 

The Emperor was pleased with this flattery, whpn Shun- 
yu YuS, one of the great-srjielars, a native of iVe, advanced 
and said, ‘ The sovereigns of Yin and Chow, for more than a 
thousand years, investejl their sons and younger brothers, 

f ,nd meritorious ministers, with domains and rulS, and could 
hus,depend upon them for support and aid;—that I have 
heard. But now Your Majesty is in possession of all within 
the seas, and your sons and younger brothers are nothing 
but private individuals. The issue will be that some one 
will arise to play the part of T'een Ch'ang, 1 oj of the six nobles 
of Ts'in. Without the Support of your own /amity, where 
will you find the aid which you may require ?, That a state 
of things not modelled from the lessons of antiquity can long 
continue;—that is what I have* not heard. Ts'ing is now 
showing himself to be a flatterer, who increases the errors of 
Your Majesty, and is not a loyal minister/ 

“The Emperor requested the opinions of others o^j this 
representation, when the premier, Le Szep said, ‘ The five 
emperors were not one the double of the other, nor did*the 
thre^ dynasties accept one another’s ways. Each had a pe¬ 
culiar system of government, not f<ft the sqjce of the contra¬ 
riety, but as being required by the changed times. • Now, 
Your Majesty has laid the foundations of imperial sway, so 
that it will last for lO.OOt) generations. This is indeed be¬ 
yond what a stupid scholar can uncferstand 4 And, moreover, 
/Vqi? only talks of things belonging to the Three Dynasties, 
which a Hjg not fit to be models to yqp. At other timeB, when 

i 7 ^ T'iSen family grew u^in the State of Ts'e, and in the early part of tie 
«th oentury B.c. supplanted the ruling House. The dismtmbermest tf 
Ts'in wb still earlier. . * 
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the princes were all striving together,.they endeavoured .to 
gather the wandering scholars about them; but* now, the 
empire is in a stable condition, and laws add ordinances 
issue frouyone supreme authority. '.Let those of the people 
who abide in their homes give their strength to th€ toils of 
husbandry, and those who become scholars should study the 
various laws ( and prohibitions. Instead of doing this, how, 
ever, the scholars do not learn what belongs to thg present 
day, but study antiquity. They go on to condenyi the pre¬ 
sent time, leading the masses of the people pstray, ana to 
disorder. - * * * • 

“ 'At the risk of my life, I, ‘the prime minister, say;— 
Formerly, when the empire was disunited and disturbed, 
there was no one who could give .unity to it. The princes 
therefore stood up together; constant references were made 
to antiquity to the injury of the present state; baseless 
statements were dressed up to confound what was real, anijL 
men made a boast of their own peculiar learning to condemn 
what their nfters appointed. And now, when Your Majesty 
has consolidated the empire, and, distinguishing black from 
white, has /constituted it a stable unity, they still honour 
their peculiar learning, and combine together; they teach 
men What is contrary to your la Vs. When they hear that 
an ordinance has been issued, every one sets to discussing it 
with shis learning. In the court, they are dissatisfied in 
heart; out of it, they keep'talking in the streets. While 
they make a pretence of vaunting their Master, they consider 
it fine to have extraordinary views of their own. And so 
they r lead on the people to be guilty of murmuring anti evil 
speaking. If these things are not prohibited, Your Majesty’s 
authority will decline, and* parties will be formed. As to 
the best way to prohibit them, I pray that all the Records in 
charge of the Historiographers be burned, excepting those 
of Ts'in ; that, with the exception of those officers belonging 
to the Board of Great Scholars, all throughout the empire 
who presume to keep copies of the Slje-king, or of the Shoc¬ 
king, or of the tyaoks of the Hundred Sbhools, be required 
to go with them to the officers in charge* of the several 
trusts, and bum them; ( that all whp may tiaro to /peak to¬ 
gether, about the She and thb Shoo be pat to*death, and 
their bodjps exposed in the market-place; that those who 
make mentiomof the past, so as to blame the present,tiie put 
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to •death along with theif relatives; tljp,t officers who shall 

* know of the violation of these roles and not infovm against 
the offenders* be held‘equally guilty with them; and that 
whoever shall not hava‘ burned their <books within thirty 
days aftbr th# issuing of the ordinance, be branded and sent 
to labour on the wall for four years. The only books which 
should be spared are those on medicine, diminution, and 

• husband^. Whoever wants to learn the laws may go to 
_the magistrates and learn of them.’ 

“ The imperial decision was—‘ Approyed.’ ” • 

The destruction of* the .scholars is related mere briefly. 
Ja'*the year after the burning of the Books, the resentment 
of the Emperor was* eycited by the remarks and ^flight of 
two scholars who had beftmfevourites with him, and he de¬ 
termined to institute a strict inquiry about all of their class 
in Heen-yang, to find put whethei* they had been making 
‘ominous speeches about him, and disturbing the minds of 
tne people. The investigation was committed to the Cen¬ 
sors ; and it being discovered that upwards of *460 scholars 
had violated the prohibitions, they were all buried alive in 

E its, for a warning to the empire, while degradation and 
anishment were employed more strictly than before, against 
all who fell under suspicion. The Emperor’s eldest* son, 
Foo-soo, remonstrated with him, saying that such measures 
against those who repeated the words of Confuciu^p and 
sought to imitate him, would alienate all the people from 
their infant dynasty, but his interference offended Ins father 
so much that he was^sent off from court, to be with the 
general who was superintending the building of the great 
wall.* • » 

8. No*attempts have been made by Chinese critics and his¬ 
torians tq discredit the record of these events, though some 
have questioned the extent of the fnjury inflicted by them 
. on the monuments of their ancient literature. It is import¬ 
ant to observe that the edict against the Books did not extend 
to the Yih-king, wjiic^ was exempted as being a work on 
divination, nor did it extend to the other classics which were 
4n -charge of the Bbard of Great Scholars. There* ought to 
, have beeV no diffifiulty in finding cqpies w]ien* the Han dy¬ 
nasty supefseded that of Ts'ln; and probably them would 
have been none but for*the sack of the capital, ip b.c. 20S, 
' by He&ng Yu, the most formidable opponent \>f the founder 
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of the House of Hau. Then, we are,told, tho fires biased 
for three ^nonths among the palaces and public buildings ,• 
and proved as destructive to the*copies df the ‘Great 
Scholars,’fas those ordered ^y thtf tyrant had done to tKe 
copies of the people. • • 

It is to be uotedj moreover, that his life lasted only three 
years after the promulgation of his ediot. He died B.e. 209: 
and the reign of his second son, who succeeded hpn, lasted, 
only other three years. Then the reign of the founder of 
the Hap dynasty dates from b.c. 201:—eleven feaxa Were' 
all which intervened* between the order for ths Durning ofihe 
Books and the* establishment of that Family which signal* 
ized itself by the care which it bestowed for their recovery; 
and from the issue of the ediot .against private ipdividuals 
having copies in their keeping to its express abrogation by 
the Emperor Hwuy, there were only 22 years. We may 
believe, indeed, that vigorous efforts to carry the edict into* 
effect would not be continued longer than the life gf i& 
author,—thdt is, not for more than about three years. The 


calamity inflicted on the ancient Books of China by the 
House of T^‘m could not have approached to anything like 
a complete destruction of them. 

9. 'THe idea of forgery by the scholars of the Han dynasty 
on a large scqje is out of the question. The catalogues of 
LewJEIin enumerated more than Id,000 volumes 6f a larger 
or smaller size, the productions of nearly 600 different 
writers, and arranged in 38 subdivisions of subjects. In the 
third catalogue, the first subdivision contained the orthodox 
writers, to the number of 53, with 836 Works or portions of 
their Works. Between Mencius and K‘ung Keih, the gfand- 
son of Confucius, eight different authors have plage. The 
second subdivision contained the Works of the Taouist ^chool, 
amounting to 99jl colle&ions, from 37 different?autlfers. The 


sixth subdivision contained tha,Mihist writers, to the num¬ 


ber of six, with their productions in 86 collections. I specify * 
these two subdivisions, because £hey embraced the Works 
of schools or sects antagonist to that of Confucius, and some 
of them still hold a place in Chinese literature, and conj 
many references to the # five Classics, and to Confecin* - 
his ditmiples. * * » • 

* 10. Thg inquiry pursued in the above paragraphs conducts 
as to the conclusion that the materials {torn which thfc ■ 
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Classics, as they have copie down to ug, were compiled and 
edited in the two centuries preceding our Christian era, were 
genoitie remains, goin£ back to a still more remote period. 
The injury which they sustained from She dynasty of Ts‘in 
was, I bhlievS, the samo in character as that to which they 
were exposed during all the time of “ thg Warring States ” 
Jt may have been more intense in degree, but # thp constant, 
warfare which prevailed for some centuries among the dif¬ 
ferent States which composed the empire was ertiinently 
unfavourable to the cultivation of literature. Mencius tells 
us*how the’prifices had made away with many of the records 
of hntiquity, from which their own usurpations. and innova¬ 
tions might have been condemned. 1 Still the times were not 
unfruitful*, either in scholars or statesmen, to whom the ways 
and monuments of antiquity were dear, and the space from 
the rise of the Ts'in dyiyisty to Confucius was not very great. 
It only amounted to 258 years. Between these fwo periods 
Mencius stands as a connecting link. Born probably in the 
year u.c. 371, he reached, by the intervention ofK'ung Keih, 
back to the sage himself, and as his death happened b.c. 288, 
we are brought down to within nearly half a century of the 
Ts'in dynasty. From all these consideration^, we may proceed 
with confidence to consider each separate Work, Believing 
that we lyive in these Classics and Books what the great 
sage of Onina and his disciples found, or gave to their'eoun- 
try; more than 2000 years ago. * 

See Menci V. Pt II il. 8- 
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CHAFl'ER II. 

i OF THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


SECTION I. * 

FORMATION OF THE TEXT OF THE ANA/.ECTS BY THE SCHOLARS 
OF THE HAH* OYSASTV. * 

1. When the work of"collecting *nd editing tho remains, 
>f the Classical Books was undertaken by the scholars <jf 
Ian, there appeared two different copies of the Analects; 
ne from Lo5, the native State of Confucius, and the other 
rom Ts‘e, the State adjoining. Between these there were 
onsiderable differences. The formor consisted of twenty 
looks or Chapters, the same as those into which the Classic 

j noW divided. The latter contained two Books in addition, 
nd in the twenty Books, which they had in copmon, the 
haptbrs and sentences were somewhat more numerous than 
a the Loo exemplar. * * 

2. The names of several individuals are given, who devoted 

hemselves to the study of those twj copies of tho Classic. 
Lmqpg the patrons of tho Loo copy are mentioned, the 
ames of Hea-h*w Shing, grand-tutor of the heir-apparent, 
rhb died at the age of 90, and in the reign of the Emperor 
ieuen (b.c. 72—48); Seaou Wangehe, a geneipl ofjjces, who 
lied in the reign of tht Emperor Yuen (b.c. 47—32); Wei 
leen, who was premier of the empire from b.c. 70—66; ahd . 
iis son Heuen-shing. As patrons pf tho Ts'e copy, we haVe 
Yang K‘ing, who was % censor in t^e jear B.c. 99 j Yung 
'an, and Wang i£eih, a statesman who died in the beginning 
f the reign of the Empfcror Yuen. •• • • \ 

3. But a third copy qf the Analects wad discovered about 
.0.15(1. One ot the sons of the Emperor Kifig was ap- 
ointed kjpg of Loo, in the year ttc. 153, and some time, 
Her, wishing*to enlarge his palace, he proceeded tb pull * 
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down t&e house of the K'ung family, known as that where 
► Confucius, himself had liVed. While doing so, there were 
found in the Wall copies of the Shoo-king, the.Ch'un Ts'ew, 
the Heaou-king, and the Lun Yu or ^nalects, ^hich had 
been deposited there, when the edict for the burning of the 
Books was issued. They wore all written,however, in the 
most ancient form of the Chinese character, 1 which had 
.fallen intg disuse; and the king returned them to fhe K'ung 
family, the head of which, K'ung Gan-kwo, gave himself to 
The Study bf them, and finally, in obedience to an ijpperial 
order, published a Wojk called “ The Ltfn Yu, witji explana¬ 
tions of the Characters, and Exhibition of thfe Meaning*” 2 

4. The recovery o£this copy will be seen to be a most im¬ 

portant circumstance in’the.lystoiy of the text of the Ana¬ 
lects. It is referred to by Chinese writers, as “ The old 
Lun Yu.” In the historical narrative which we have of the 
•affair, a circumstance is* added which may appear to some 
tfiinds to throw suspicion on the whole account. The king 
was finally arrested, we are told, in his purpose to destroy 
the house, by hearing the sound of bells, musical stones, 
lutes, and harpsichords, as he was ascending the steps that 
led to the ancestral hall or templo. This incident was con¬ 
trived, we may suppose, by the K'ung fadlily, to preserve 
the house, or it may have been devised by the historian 
to glorify The sage, but we may not, on account of it^ dis¬ 
credit the finding of the ancient copies of the Books. We 
have K'ung Gan-kwO’s own account of their being com¬ 
mitted to him, and of the ways which he took to decipher 
them. • The work uporftho Analects, mentioned above, has 
not ftideed come .down to us, but his labours on the boo¬ 
king still remain. . • 

5. It fias been already stated, that the Lun Yu of Ts'e 
contained twd Books more than that <?f Loo. In this re¬ 
spect, the old Lun Yu agreqfl with the Loo exemplar. Those 
twp books were wanting in it as well. The last book of the 
Loo .Lun was divided in'it, however, into two, the chapter 

j, 1 Called “ tadpole characters.” They were* it is aafd, the original forms 
"evlied by Ts'ang Kg£,.with large beads and fine tails, like Uie creature from 
which they Were named. See the no{pe to the? prefaoeeto the Shoo-king in 
“The thlrteenulasslbs.” • 

“ Bee the preface to the LunSYu in “ The thirteen King.’’ It^ias been my 
priacipaPauthority in this Section. • » 
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beginning, “ Yaou said,” forming a whole Book by itself, 
ana the remaining two chapters formed another Book be- > 
ginning A Tsjse-chang.” With thia trifling difference, the 
old and t^e Loo copies appear to have agreed together. 

6. Chang Yu, prince of Gran-ch'ang, who died B.o 4, after 
having sustained several of the highest offices of the em¬ 
pire, instituted a comparison between the exemplars of Loo 
and Ts‘e,'w?th a view to determine the true text. The re¬ 
sult of his labours appeared in twenty-one Books, 'which are 
mentio/ied in Lew Hin’s catalogue. They were' known as- 
the Lun of the Prince Chang, and commanded general .ap¬ 
probation. To Chang Yu is commonly ascribed the eject¬ 
ing froip the Classic of the two additional books which the 
TVe exemplar contained, but, Twan-lin prefers to rest 
that circumstance on the authority of the old Lun, which 
we have seen was without them. If we had the two Books, 
we might‘find sufficient reason frdm their contents to dis¬ 
credit them. That may have been sufficient for Chang Yti 
to condemn them as he did, but we can hardly suppose that 
he did not have before him the old Lun, which hnd come to 
light about a century before he published his Work. 

7. In the course of the second century, a new edition of 

the Analects, with a commentary, was published by one of 
the greatest scholars which China has over produced,—Ch'ing 
Heu^n, known also as Ch'ing K'ang-shing. H,e died in 
the reign of the Emperor Heen (a.d.109 —220) at the age of 
74, and the amount of his labours on the ancient classical 
literature is almost incredible. While he adopted the Loo 
Lun as the received text of his time,‘ho compared it minutely 
with**those of T^Je and the old exemplar. He produced‘three 
different works on the Analects, which unfortunately db not 
subsist. They were current, however, for several centuries ; 
and the name of^one of«fchem—“ The Meaning'of tte. Lfan Yu 
explained,”—appears "in the Catalogues of Books in the 
T*ang dynasty (a.d. 621—907). . .s' 

8. On the whole, the above statements will satisfy the 
reader of the care with which the ffext»of the Lun Yii was 1 
fixed dugng the*dynasty of Han. 
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section rr. 

kT WHAT TIME, AND BY WHOM, THE ANALECTS J WERE WRITTEN; 

• THEIR I>LAN; AND AUTHENTICITY. „ . 

f 1. At tlje commencement of the notes upon the first Book, 
under the heading —“ The Title of the Work,” I have given 
the received account of its authorship, taken fripnthe "History 
of Literature ” of the western Hau dynasty. According to 
that, the Analects were compiled by the disciples-, of Con¬ 
fucius, coming together after his death, and digesting the 
memorials of his discourses and conversations which they had 
severally preserved. Bpt this cannot be true. We may be¬ 
lieve, indeed, that many of the disciples put on record con¬ 
versations which they had had with their master, and notes 
about his manners and incidents of his life, and that these 
have been incorporated with the Work which we have, but 
that Work must have taken its present form at a period some¬ 
what later. , 

In Book VIII., chapters iii. and iv., we have some notices 
of the lasl^ days of Tsiing Sin, and are told, that he was 
visited on his death-bed by the officer Milng King. VNow 
King was the posthumous title of Chung-sun Tsec, and we 
find him alive (Le Ke, II. Pt. II. ii. 2) after the death of 
Duke To of Loo, which took place b.c. 430, about fifty years 
after, the death of Confucius. , ■> 

Again, Book XIX. is all occupied with the sayings of the 
disciples. Confucius personally docs not appear in it. Ptfrts 
of it, .as chapters iii., xii., xviii., and xix., carry us down to 
a time when the disciples had schools and followers of their 
own, and were accustomed to sustain their teachings by 
referring to the lessons which they had heard from the sage. 

Thirdly, there ^ the second chapter of Book XI., the 
second paragraph of which is evidently a ^ote by the com- 
^pilers of the work? enumerating ten df the principal s sciples, 
and classifying them according to their distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics.* 1 Ws can hardly Suppose it to have been written 
while any of the ten wOre alive. But there is among them 
The uafce of Tsae-hea, who lived to the age of about a hun- 
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dred. We find hirq, b.c. 400, three quarters of a century 
after the death of Confucius, at the court of Wei, to the 
prince of whieh he is reported to have presented some of 
the Classical Books.* , ' 

2. We cannot therefore accept the above aScouift of the 

origin of the Anqlects,—that they were compiled by the 
disciples of Confucius. Much more likely is the view that w*$ 
owe the wort to their disciples. In the note on Book 1. ii. • 
1, a peculiarity is pointed out in the use of the surnames of 
Yew Ji-and Tsfing Sin, which has made some Chinese critics’ 
attribute the compilation to their followers. 1 But this con* 
clusibn does, nob stand investigation. Others have assigned 
different portions to different schools. Thus Book V. is 
given to the disciples of TszeJkung'; Book XI. to those of 
Min Tsze-k'een; Book XIV. to Yuen Heon; and Book 
XVI. has been supposed to be interpolated from the Ana¬ 
lects of Ts‘e. Even if we were to acquiesce in these 
decisions, we should have accounted only for a small, paft 
of the work* It is better to rest in the general conclusion, 
that it was compiled by the disciples of the disciples of the 
sage, making free use of the written memorials concerning 
him which they had received, and the oral statements whicn 
they had heard, from their several masters. And we shall 
not be far wrong, if we determine its date as about the 
begiVhing of the third, or the end of the fourth century 
before Christ. “ * 

3. In the critical work on the Classical Books, called 
" Record of Remarks in the village of Yung,” published in 
1741$, it is observed, “ The Analects, in my opiniort^were 
made by the disciples, just like this Record of Remarks. 
There they were recorded*and afterwards came ajirst-rate 
hand, who gave them the beautiful literary finishjsrhiph we 
now witness, so.that tUfere is not a character which does not 
have its own indispensable place.” We have seen that the 
first of these statements contain^ only a small amount *of 
troth with regard to the materials of the Analects, nor can 
we receive the speond. If one hand of one mind had di¬ 
gested the materials provided by many* the arrangerqenB 
and style of the work wpuld have been different, ye should 
not haye had the same remark appearing in several Books, 
with littl§ variation, and sometimes with none at all. Nor 
can we account on this supposition for such fragnfents as ’ 
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the las* chapters of the 9th, 10th, and lOlh Bboks, and 
many Others. No definite plan has ‘been kept in view 
throughout. «A degree of unity appears to bploiSg to some 
Books more than to others, and in general to the first ten 
more thijp. to ^hose whidh follotv, but there is no progress of 
thought or illustration of subject from Bool^to Book. And 
even in those where the chapters have & common subject, 
they are thrown together at random more than«on‘any plan. 

4. Wh&v the Work was first called the Lun Yu, wa cannot 
•tell.l The evidence in the preceding section is sufficient to 
prove that whdij the Han scholars were engaged in collecting 
tha ancient Books, it came before them, «ot m breken 
tablets, but complete, and arranged in Books 6r Sections, 
as we now have it. The old Lun was found deposited in the 
waJJ of the house which Confucius had occupied, and must 
have been placed there not later th^n B.c. 211, distant from 
the date which I have aligned to the compilation* not much 
more than a century and a half. That copy, written in the 
most'ancient characters, was, possibly, the autograph, so to 
speak, of the compilers. 

We have the Waitings, or portions of the Writings, of 
several authors of the third and fourth centuries before 
Christ. Of these, in addition to “ The Gteat "Learning,” 
“ The Doctrine of the Mean,” and “ The Works of Mencius,” 

I have looked over the Works of Seun K'ing of*the orthodox 
school, of the philosophers Chwang and Lee of the Taouist 
school, and of the heresiarch Mih. 

In The Great Learning, Commentary, chapter iv., we have 
the words of Ana. XII.» xiii. In The Doctrine of the Mean, 
ch. iii., we have Ana. VI. yxvii.; and in ch. xxviii. 5* we 
have Ana. III. ix. and xiv. In Mencius, lI.*Pt. I. ii. 19, ye 
have AnA VII. xxxiii.,and in vii.*2, Ana. IV. i.; in III. Pt. 
I. iv. II, »Ana.»VIII. xviii., xix.; in*IV. Pt. I. xiv. 1, Ana. 
XI. xvi. 2 ; V. Pt. II. vii. 9, Ana. X. xiii. '4 ; and in VII. 

•Pt. II. xxxvii. 1, 2, 8, Ana. V. xxi., XIII. xxi., and XVII. 

# • 

1 In the continuation of *tho “ General Examination of Records and 
Scholars,” Bk cxcviii. p. IT, it is said, indeed, on thtf authority Of Wang 
#i‘uag, a scholar of thirst century, that when the Work came out of the 
wall it waa n\pied a Ch'flen or Record, and that«it waa &‘ung Gan-kwo 

Instructed a native of Tsin, named Fo<f-k‘ing, in it, that it first got the name 
of Run JTu. If It were so, it is strange the circumstance is not mentioned in* 
He An’s tpeface. , * 
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xiii. These quotations, however, are s introduced by “The 
Master sajd,” or “ Confucius said, 15 ' no mention being made ' 
of any book .called “ The Lun Yu,” or Analects. In The 
Great Learning, Commentary, x. lb, we have the words of 
Ana. IV. iii., and in Mencius, III. Pt. II. vii. 8, those of 
Ana. XVII. i„ ljut^without any notice of quotation. 

In the Writings' of Seun K'ing, Book I. page 2, we find 
some words'of Ana. XV. xxx.; p. 6, those of XIV. xxv.. 
In Book VIII. p. 18, we have some words of Ana. II. xvii. 
But in,,these three instances there is no mark of quotation. ■ 

In the Writings of Chwang, I ha%c noted, "only one pas¬ 
sage where the' words of the Analects are reproduced. Ami. 
X VIII. jr. is found, but with large additions, and no reference 
of quotation, in his treatise qn “ The state of Men in the 
world, Intermediate,” placed, tiiat is, between Heaven and 
Earth. In all these Works, as well as in those of Lea and 
Mih, the references to Confucius find his disciples, and to 
many circumstances of his life, are numerous. 1 The (juot..- 
tions of sayings of his not found in the Analects are like* 
wise many, especially in the Doctrine of the Mean, in Mencius, 
and in the works of Chwang. Those in the latter are mostly 
burlesques* but those by the orthodox writers have more or 
less of classical authority. Sonic >of them maybe found in 
the Kea Yu, or “ Family Sayings,” and in parts of the Le 
Ke, s while others are only known to us by their occurrence 
in these Writings. Altogether, thoy do not supply, the 
evidence, for which I am in quest, of the existence of the 
Analects as a distinct Work, bearing the name of the Lun 
Yu, prior to the Ts'in dynasty. They leave the presumption, 
however, in favpur of those conclusions, which arises from 
the facts stated in the firsjj section, undisturbed. The^ con* 
firm it rather. They show that there was abundance of 
materials at hand to the scholars of Han, to eonSpile a 
much larger Work with the same title, if they had felt it 
.their duty to do the business of compilation, and not tha( of 
editing. 

> In Mih's chapter against the Literati, he mentions some of the ehsrac. 
(eristics oPCoafucius, in the $ery wonts of the lOtts Book of the Analtefg. ^ 
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SECTION III. 

Or COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANlLECTS. 

• * 

1. It would be a vast and unprofitable labour to attempt 
to give a fist of the Commentaries which have been pub¬ 
lished on this Work. Jdy object is merely to point offt how 
zealpusly the business of interpretation was undertaker^ as 
soon, as the text had been recovered by the scholars of the 
Han dynaqfy, and witS w^p,t industry it has been peAevered 
in down to the present time.* 

2. Mention has been made, in Section I. 6, of the Lun of 
Prince Chang, published* in the half century befone our era. 
Pfcou Heen, a distinguished scholar and officer, of the reign 
of Kwang-woo, the first emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty, 
a.s. 25—57, and another scholar of the surname Chow, less 
known but of the same time, published Works, containing 
arrangements of this into chapters and sentences, with ex¬ 
planatory notes. The critical work of K'uflg Gfan-kwy on 
the old Lun Yu - has been referred to. That was lost in 
consequep/A of troubles which arose towards ’the cloge of 
the reign of the Emperor Woo, but in the time of the fcm- 

'peror Shun, A.p. 126—144, another scholar, Ma Yung, under¬ 
took the exposition of the characters in the old Lun, giving 
at the same time his views of the general meaning. The 
labours of Ch'ing Heuen in the second century have Ufeen 
mentioned. Not long after his death, there "ensued a period 
of anarchy, when the empire was Sivided into three govern¬ 
ments,*wcll kiibwn from the celebrated historical romance, 
called “ The Three States.” The strongest of them, the 
Hqpse of Wei, patronized literature, and three of its high 
officers and scholars, Ch'ffi K'eun, Wang Suh, and Chow 
* Shang-IeS, in the first hhlf, and probably the second quarter 
of the third century* all gave to the world their notqs on tho 
Analects. • . . 

Very sKbstly |fter, five* of the chidf ministers of the Go¬ 
vernment of Wei, Sun .Yung, Ch'ing Ch'ung, Tsaou He,* 
, Shun KJae, and Ho An, united in we prodqctidh of one 
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groat woVk, entitled, “A Collection of Explanations of. the 
Lun Yu.” It embodied the labours of all the writers which 0 
hare been mentioned, and having been frequently reprinted 
by succeeding dynasties, it ( still Remains. The preface of 
the live compilers, in the fonn of a memorial te tho emperor, 
so called, of the House of Wei, is published with it, and has 
been of much assistance to me in writing these sections. 
Ho An wa4 the leader among them, and the woyk is com, 
monly "quoted as if it were the production of him alone. 

8. l£rom Ho An downwards, there has not bceft a dynasty 
which has not contributed its labourers to the illustration of 
the*Analects. '* In the Leang, which occupied the throne a 
good pert of the sixth century, there appeared tho “ Com¬ 
ments of Wang K‘an,” who to the’ seveu authorities cited 
by Ho An added other thirteen, being scholars who had 
deserved well of the Classic during the intermediate time. 
Passing Over other dynasties, we come to tho Sung, a.d. 
960—1279. An edition of the Classics was published by 
imperial authority, about tho beginning of the 11th century, 
with tho title of “ Tho Correct Meaning.” The principal 
scholar engaged in the undertaking was Hing Ping. The 
portion of it on the Analects is commonly reprinted in “ Tho 
Thirteen Classics,” after Ho An's explanations. But the 
names of the Sung dynasty are all thrown into the shade by 
that* of Choo He, than whom China has not produced a 
greater scholar. He composed, in the 12th century, three 
Works on the Analects, which still remain:—the first called 
“Collected Meanings;” the second, "Collected Comments;” 
an<^ the third, “ Queries.” Nothing could exceed the 
grace and clearness of his stylo, and the influence which 
he has exerted on the literature of China has been almost 
despotic. 

The scholars of the present dynasty, hoWevoi? seem in¬ 
clined to question the correctness of his views and interpret¬ 
ations of the Classics, and the chief place among them id 
due to Maon K'eling, known more commonly as Maon Se-ho. 
His writings, trnder the name of “ThO Collected Works of' 
Se-ho,” ( have been published in 80 volumes, containing be¬ 
tween three and four t hundred books or sections. He hat 
nine treatises bn The Four -Books, or parts of them, and 
“ deserves ^to take rank with Ch'ing Heuen and Choo He at 
the head^of Chinese scholars, though he is a vehement d$-, 
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ponent pf the latter. . Many of his writings are td be found 
•also in th$ great Work called “ A Collection of JVorks on 
the Classics, flnder the* Imperial dynasty of Te'ing,” which 
contains 1400 sections and Js a no^le contribution by 
scholars «of tbe present dynasty to the illustration of its 
ancient literature. 
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CHAPTER ill. 


OF THE GREAT LEARNING. 


SECTION I.- 
«• 

HISTORY, OF TUB TBIT J AND THB DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF IT 
WHICH HAVE REpN.PROPOSED. , 

1. It has already been mentioned that “ The Great Learn* 
ing ” fornts one of the chapters of the Le Ke, or “ Record of 
Rites,” the formation of the text of which will be treated V>f 
in its proper place. I will only say here that the Book, or 
Books, of Rites had suffered, much more, after the death of 
Confucius, than the other ancient Classics. They were in a 
more dilapidated condition at the time of the revival of the 
ancient? literature under the Han dynasty, and were then 
published in three collections, only one of which—the Record 
of Rites—retains its place among the King. 1 . 

The Record of Rites consists, according to the current ar¬ 
rangement, of 49 chapters or Books. Lew Heang (see ch. 

L sect. II. 2) took the lead in its formation, and was followed 
by Jhe two famous scholars, Tae Tib, and his relative, Tae 
Shing. The first of these deduced upwards of 200 chapters, 
collected by Heang, to 8ft, and Shing reduced these again to 
46. The three other Books were added in the second 
centnry of our era, The Great Learning beidg onb of them, 
by Ha Tung, mentioned in the last chaper, section III. 2. 
Since his time, the Work has not received any further ad¬ 
ditions. 

2. In his note appended to wha£ he* calls the chapter of' 
** Classioal Texf,” Ghoo-He says that the tablets of the '' old 
copies ” of the rest of^The Great learning were considerably 
ont of order. By those old copies, he intends <tfie Work of 

‘Ch'ing E^euen, who published his commentary on the Claeaic, 
soon after it«was completed by the additions of M» Tub#; , 
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and it is possible that the tablets were in coniusiofi, and had 
* not been arranged with sufficient care; but such a thing does 
not appear to*hare been suspected until the I2t£ century; 
nor can any authority from ancient monuments bp adduced 
in its support* 

I hare related how the ancient Classics wgre cut on slabs 
of stone by imperial order, a.d. 175, tlfe text being that 
.Arhich the various literati had determined, and Which had 
. been adopted by Ch'ing Heuen. The same work Was per¬ 
formed,abbut seventy years later, under the so-called dynasty 
of Wei, betyreBn the ypars 240 and 248/ and the two sets of 
slabs were set up together.* The only difference between 
them was, that whereas the Classics had been cut in,the first 
instance if three different fojms, called the Seal character, 
the Pattern style, and the Imperfect form, there was substi¬ 
tuted for the latter in the slabs of the oldest form of the 
characters, similar to thdt which has been described in con¬ 
nection with the discovery of the old Lun Yu in the wall of 
Confucius' house. Amid the changes of dynasties, the slabs 
both of Han and Wei had perished before the rise of the 
T'ang dynasty, a.d.,624 ; but under one of its emperors, in 
the year 836, a copy of the Classics was again cut on stone, 
though only in one form ofche character. These slabs we can 
trace down through the Sung dynasty when they were known 
as the tablets of Shen. They were in exact cohformit% with 
the .text of tho Classics adopted by Ch'ing Heuen iii his 
commentaries. 

The Sung dynasty did not accomplish a similar work it¬ 
self, nor has any one of the three which have followed it 
thought it necessary to engrave in stone in this way* the 
ancient classics. 'About the middle of thS 16th centu{y, 
however* the literary world in China was startled by a re¬ 
port t!hat*the slabs of Wei which contained The Great Learn¬ 
ing had been discovered. But this was nothing more than 
* the result of an impudent attempt at an imposition, for which 
it is difficult to a foreigifer to assign any adequate cause. 
The treatise, as printed from theso*slabs, has some trifling 
additions, and mayy alterations in the order of the^text, but 
mifltering from the arrangements proposed by Choo He, and 
by other Scholars. The A seems tome now no difference of 
opinion among 'Chinese .critics that the whole affair was a 
forgery. The text of The Great Learning, as, it Appears in 
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the Bool?of Rites with the commentary of Ch'ing Hevjefl, and 
was thric§ engraved' on stone, in fhree different dynasties, is,' 
no doubt, that which was edited in the Han dynasty by J£a 
Yung. ,, f r 

8.1 have said that it is possible that the tablets* contain¬ 
ing the text weye not arranged with sufficient care by him, 
and, indeed, any one who studies the treatise attentively will 
probably’ cotue to the conclusion that the part of jj; forming, 
the first six chapters of Commentary in the present Work is 
but a fragment. It would not bo a difficult task'to prdposd 
an arrangement of’the text different from any which I have 
yet t»een; but Such an undertaking would not be interesting 
out of phiria. My object here is supply to mention, the 
Chinese scholars who have repdeced themselves famous or 
notorious in their own country, by what they have done 
in this way. The first.was Ch'ing Haou, a native of Loh- 
yang in Ho-nan province, in the llfh century. His designa¬ 
tion was Pih-shun, but since his death he has been lyiovtdi 
chitfly by the style of Ming-taou, which we may render the 
Wise-in-doctrino. The eulogies heaped on him by Choo He 
and others are extravagant, and he is«plaeud immediately 
after Mencius in the list of great scholars. Doubtless he 
was .a >man of vast literary acquirements. The greatest 
change which he introduced into The Great Learning, 
was to read 'tin for ts‘in, at the commencement, making 
the ^second object proposed in the treatise to bo o the 
renovation of the people, instead of Inriiuj them. This alter¬ 
ation and his various transpositions of the text are found in 
Maou Se-ho’s treatise on “ The attested text of The* Great 
Lea'ming.” t 

JIardly less illustrious than Ch'ing Haou was his younger 
brother Ch'ing E, known by the style of Ching-shuh, and since 
his death by that of E-ch‘uen. He followed Htfbu Tin the 
adoption of the reading “ to renovate,” instead of “ to love.” 
But he transposed the text differently, more akin to tffie' 
arrangement afterwards made by* Choo He, suggesting also 
that there were some superfluous sentences in the olu text 
which might conveniently be erased. Thg JVork, as proposed 
to be read by him, will be fonnd in the vplume of Maou jhsr 
referred to. • ' ' *. • * 

« We come to the name of Choo who entered into the 
labours of thp brothers Ch'ing, the younger of whom ht 
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styles kis Master, in, his introductory note to The Great 

• Learning.. His arrangement of the tex£ is that ntjw current 
in all the editibns of the Four Books, and it had nearly dis¬ 
placed the ancient text altogether. Th^sanction of Imperial 
approval was given to it during the Yuen and Ming dynasties. 
In the editions of the five King published by them, only the 
names of the Doctrine of the Mean and The Great Learning 
.were preserved. No text of these Books was* given, and 

• Se-ho tells us, that in the reign of Kea-tsing, the most 
flourishing period of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1522—J 566),• 
when a Wang*.Wim-sbing published a copy of The Great 
Learning, taken from the T'ftng edition of the*Thirteen King, 
all the officers and scholars looked at one another in astonish¬ 
ment, and .were inclined.to t suppose that the Work was a 
forgery. Besides adopting the reading of sin for ts'in from 
the Ch'ing, and modifying their arrangements of the text, 
Choo He made other innovations. He first divided the whole 
iifto o # no chapter of Classical text, which he assigned to Con¬ 
fucius, and ten chapters of Commentary, which die assigned 
to the disciple Tsitng. Previous to him, the whole had been 
published, indeed, without any specification of chapters and 
paragraphs. He undertook, moreover, to supply one whole 
chapter, which he supposed, after his master Ch'ing, to be 
missing. 

Since tb6 time of Choo He. many scholars have exert^sed 
theia wit on The Great Learning.* The Work of Maou Se-ho 
contains four arrangements of the text, proposed respectively 
by the scholars Wang Loo-chae, Kc P'ang-san, Kaou King- 
yih, and Ko lloo-chen. * The curious student may examine 
them there. , . 

Uncier the present dynasty, the^ tendency has been to de¬ 
preciate uie labours of Choo He. The integrity of the text 
of Ch'ragf Heifeu is zealously maintained, and the simpler 
method of interpretation employed by him is advocated in 
preference to the more refined and ingenious schemes of the 
Sung, scholars. I have referred several times in the notes to 
a Work published a*few years ago, under the title of “ The 
Qld Text of the sqpced King, with Commentary and Discus- 
fions, by *Lo Chuag-fan # of Nan-ha^.” 1 know the man 
seventeen ^ears $go. He was a fine scholaf, and had taken 
the second degree, or that of Keu-jin. He applied to me in* 
1648 for Christian baptism, and offended by «ny\eaitancy 
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west and enrolled himself among tfye disciples of .another 
Missionary. He sobn, however, withdrew into seclusion, and 
spent the last years of his life in literary studies. His family 
have published the^work on The'Great Learning, and one 
or two others. He most vehemently impugns nearly every 
judgment of Choo He: but in his own exhibitions of the 
meaning he blends many ideas of the Supreme Being and of 
the conditidh of human nature, which he had leaned from 
the Christian Scriptures. 


SECTION -IT. 

Of THE AUTHORSHIP, AND .DISTINCTION OP THE TEXT INTO CLASSICAt 
* TEXT AND COMMENTARY. 

• 

1. The authorship of The Great Learning is a very doubt¬ 
ful point, and one on which it. does not appear possible to 
come to a decided conclusion. Choo He, as I have stated 
in the last section, determined that so much of it was king, 
or Classic, "beirfg the very word* of Confucius, and that all 
the rest was chuen, or Commentary, being the views of TsSng 
Sin upon the'sage’s words, recorded by his discipflijs. Thus, 
he Hoes not expressly attribute the composition o& the 
Treatise to TsSng, as he is generally supposed to do. What 
he says, however, as it is destitute of external support, is 
contrary also to the internal evidence. The 4th chapter 
of Commentary commences with “ The Master said.” Surely, 
if,there were anything mpre, directly from Confucius,* there 
Would be an intimation of it in the same way. t)r. if we 
may allow that short sayings of Confucius lflightPbe* inter¬ 
woven with the Work, as in the 15th paragraph of the 10th 
chapter, without mention of “The Master,” it is too muejj to 
ask ns to receive the long chaptef at the beginning as being 
from him. With regartl to the Wotk having come from the ’ 
disciple^ of TsSng Sin, recording their, piaster’s views^the 
paragraph ip chapter 6th, commencing with “ The disciple 
Tsfing said,” sefcms to*be conclusive againsj that hypothesis. 
»8o much we may be sure is Ts&ngfc, and no more. Both of 
Choo He% judgments must be set aside. We cannot admit, 
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either the distinction.of tjhe contents into Classical text and 
’ Commentary, or that the Work was* the production of 
Tseng's disciples. * • 

2. Who then was the author J An ar^pient tradition attri¬ 
butes it *to K^ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. In a 
notice published at the time of their preparation, about the 
qjbone slabs of Wei, tho following statement by Kea Kwei, a 
•noted scholar of the 1st century, is quoted:—“ When K‘nng 
Keih was living, and in straits, in Sung, being afraid lest 
the lessons of the former sages should become obscuse, and* 
the principles of the anciont'emperors and kings fall to the 
ground, he therefore made The Great Learning .as the warp 
of them, and The Doatrine of the Mean as the woof»” This 
would seem, therefore, €b hg,ve been the opinion of that early 
time, and I may say the only difficulty in admitting it is that 
no mention is made of itj, by Ch ( ing Heuen. There certainly 
is that agreement between the two treatises, wfiich makes 
their (Common authorship not at all unlikely. 

8. Though we cannot positively assign the authorship of 
The Great Learning, there oan.be no hesitation in receiving 
it as a genuine monument of the Confucian school. There 
are not many words in it from the sage hi ip self, but it is a 
faithful reflection of his teachings, written by some Of his 
followers, pot far removed from him by lapsq of time. It 
must synchronize pretty nearly with the Analects, and,may 
be safely referred to the fourth dentury before our era. 


SECTION‘III. 

ITS SCOPS AND Va£u&. 

9 

JL The worth of The Gjeat Learning has been celebrated 
, in most extravagant tprms by many Chinese writers, and 
there have been foreigners who have not yielded to them in 
jheir estimation oft at. Pauthier, in* tho “ Argument Philo- 
sophique," prefixed to hij translation of thp mirk, says:— 
"It is evident that the aim of the Chinese philosopher is\o 
exhibit the duties of political government as thpse of the* 
^erfecWbg of self, and of the practice of virtue by ail mefi. 
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He felt that he had a higher mission than that with which 
the greater part of ancient and modem philosophers have 
contented themselves; and his immense love'for the happi¬ 
ness of humanity, yyhich dominated over all his other senti¬ 
ments, has made of his philosophy a system <of social 
perfectionating u which, we venture to say, has never been 
equalled.” 1 

Very different is the judgment passed upon the ^treatise by. 
a writer in the Chinese Repository :—“ The Ta Med is a 
short politico-moral discourse. Ta Med, or ‘ Superior Learn¬ 
ing/ is at the same time both the name ana the subject of 
the‘discourse; it is the summuui bonum of the Chinese.; In 
opening this Book, compiled by a disciple of Confucius, and 
containing his doctrines, we might' expect to find a Work 
like Cicero’s Me Ojficiis ; but we find a very different pro¬ 
duction, consisting of a Tew commonplace rules for the main¬ 
tenance of a good government.” 3 

My readers will perhaps think, after reading the preseht 
section, that the truth lies between these two represent¬ 
ations. , 

2. I believe that the Book should bo styled T'ae lied, and 
not Ta Med, and that it was so named as setting forth the 
higher and more extensive principles of moral science, which 
come into use and manifestation in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment) When Choo Ho endeavours to make the title mean— 
“THe principles of Learning, which were taught in- the 
higher schools of antiquity,” and tells us how at the ago of 
15 all the sons of the emperor, with the legitimate sons of 
the nobles and high officers, down' to the more premising 
scions of the common pcoplo, all entered these seminaries, 
and were taught the difficult lessons here inculcated, we 
pity the ancient youth of China. Such “ strong mept ” is 
not adapted for the nourishment of youthful mihds. But 
the evidence adduced for the existence of such educational 
institutions in ancient times is unsatisfactory, and from the 
older interpretation of the title we advance more easily to 
contemplate the object &nd method of the Work. 

3. The of>ject 'is stated definitely enough in the opening 
paragraph :-v" What J’he Great ^earning teaches, ia—to 
illustrate illustrious virtue; to love the pecgile ;*and to rest 

Le Ta HSo, ou La Grande &&de. Parle, 1887. 

• * Chinece Bepoeltoiy, vol. ill. p. i>8. 
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in the highest excellence.” The political aim of the writer 
is here at once evident, lie has before"him on ope side the 
■people, the masses of the empire, and over against them are 
those whose work and duty, .delegated by Heaven, is to 
govern them,‘'culminating, as a class, in “ the son of Hea¬ 
ven,” “the one man,” the emperor. Frem the 4th and 
Oth paragraphs, we see that if the lessons of the treatise be 
learned tyid carried into practice, the result'Will be that 
.“illustrious virtue will be illustrated throughout the em- 
pirej” which will be brought, through all its length and 
breadth, to a condition of happy tranquillity. This object is 
certainly both grand and good; and if a , ¥casonable' l and 
likely method to secure it were proposed in the Work, lan¬ 
guage would hardly supply, terms adequate to express its 
value. 

4. But the above account of tke object of The Great 
Learning leads us to the conclusion that the student of it 
Should be an emperor. What interest can an ordinary man 
have in it ? It is high up in the clouds, far beyond his reach. 
This is a serious objection to., it, and quite unfits it for a 
place in schools, suoh as Choo He contends it once had. In¬ 
telligent Chinese, whose minds were somewhat quickened 
by Christianity, have spoken to mo of this defect, ahd'com- 
plained of, the difficulty they felt in making the book a 
practical‘directory for their conduct. “ It is so vague and 
vast?,” was the observation of on& man. The writer, however, 
has made some provision for the general application of his 
instructions. Ho tells us, that from the emperor down to the 
mass df the people, all*must consider the cultivation of the 
person to be the root, that is, the first thing to be attended 
to. As jn his method, moreover, he reaches from the culti¬ 
vation of the person to the tranquillization of the Empire, 
through the intermediate steps of" the regulation of the 
family, and the government of the State, there is room for 
setting forth principles tjiat parents and rulers generally 
may-find adapted for tljeir guidance. 

5. The method which is laid down for $ie attainment of 
jtha great object proposed consists t>f seven stepsi—the in¬ 
vestigate of things; the completion of knowledge; the 
sincerity o£ thee thoughts ; the rectifying of the heart; the 

S ltivation of the persotf; the regulation of the family j and 
e government of the State. These form «the steps of. a 
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olimax, the end of which is the empire tranquillized. Pan* 
fchier calls^the paragraphs where they occur instances of the 
sorites, or abridged syllogism. But<they beldhg to rhetoric, 
and not tqjogic. x 

6. In offering some observations on these utepsj and the 
writer’s treatment of them, it will be well to separate them 
into those preceding the cultivation of the person, and those 
following it ; and to deal with the latter first.—Let us sup¬ 
pose that the cultivation of the person is all attained, every 
discordant mental element having been subdued and removed. 
It is assumed that the regulation of,, the faifiily. will neces¬ 
sarily flow from'this. Two short paragraphs are all that are 
given to the illustration of the point, and they are vague 
generalities' on the subject <jf mpu being led .astray by 
their feelings and affections. 

The family being regulated,, there will result from it the 
government of the State. First, the virtues taught in the 
family have their correspondences in the wider sphere. 
Filial piety 'will appear as loyalty. Fraternal submission 
will be seeu in respect and obedience to elders and superiors. 
Kindness is capable of universal application. Second, “ From 
the loving example of one family, a whole State becomes 
loving, and from its courtesies the whole State becomes court¬ 
eous.” Seven paragraphs suffice to illustrate these state¬ 
ment, and short as they are, the writer goes back to the 
topic of self-cultivation, returning from the family to. the 
individual. 

The State being governed, the whole empire will become 
peaceful and happy. There is even less of connection, how¬ 
ever, in the treatment of this theme, between the premise 
and the conclusion, than iij the two previous chapters. No¬ 
thing is said about the relation between the whole* empire, 
and its component States, or any one of thedf. It*is said at 
once, “ What is meant by * The making the whole empire 
peaceful and happy depends on the government of the Statp,’ 
is this:—when the sovereign behaves to his aged, as the 
aged should be behaved" to, the people become filial; when 
the soveneigu behaves to his elders, as alters should bejbe. 
-haved to, the people l^arn brotherly submission; -when the 
sovereign treats 1 ’ compassionately the yonqg ana helpless, 
the people do the same.” ■ This iB‘nothing bat a repetition 
of the preceding chapter, instead of that chapter’s bein£ 
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mads a step from which to go on to the splendid coQsumma. 
°tion of the .good government of the whole empire. 

The words which I have quoted are followed by a very 
striking enunciation of the golden rule in its negative form, 
and under the name of the measuring square, and all the les¬ 
sons of the chapter are connected more or less closely with 
that. The application of this principle by a ruler, whose 
heart is in the first place in loving sympathy with the people, 

• will guide him in all the exactions which he lays upon them, 
and in the selection of ministers, in such a way that he will 
secure the affections of his subjects, and his thrpnp will be. 
established, for “ by gaining the people, the kingdom is 
gained j and, by losing the people, the kingdom is lost.” 
There are jp this part of the treatise many valuable senti- ■ 
ments, and counsels for all in authority over others. The 
objection to it is, that, as the last step of the climax, it does 
not rise upon all the others with the accumulated force of 
their conclusions, but introduces us to new principles of action 
and a new line of argument. Cut off the commencement of 
the first paragraph which connects it with the preceding 
chapters, and it wou]d form a brief but admirable treatise by 
itself on the art of government. 

This brief review of thjr writer’s treatment of the con¬ 
cluding steps of his method will satisfy the reader that the 
execution js not equal to the design; and, moreover, under¬ 
neath all the reasoning, and mere especially apparent in 
the 8th and 9th chapters of Commentary (according to the 
ordinary arrangement of the work), there lies the assumption 
that example is all but omnipotent. We find this principle 
pervading all the Confucihn philosophy. And doubtless it 
is a truth, most important in education and government; 
that the influence or example is very great. I believe, and 
will insist upon it hereafter jn these‘prolegomena, that we 
have aome to overlook this element in our conduct of. 
administration. It will be well if the study of the Chinese 
Classics should call attention to it. Yet in them the snbject 
'is pushed to an extieme', and represented in an extravagant 

r unner. Proceeding from the view of humab nature that it- 
ehtirely»good, ang led astray only by influence)) from with¬ 
out, the sage, of China and hia followers attribute to personal 
example and to instruction a power which we do not find* 
feat they actually possess. 
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7. The steps which precede the cultivation of the person 

are more^briefly de&dt with than‘those which we have just' 
considered. , “ The cultivation of the person results from 
the rectifying the heart or mind. ,; True, but in The Griiat 
Learning very inadequately set forth. » 

“ The rectifying of the mind is realized when the thoughts 
are made sincere." And the thoughts are sincere when no 
self-deception is allowed, and we move without effort co 
what is right and wrong, “ as we love what is beautiful, and; 
as we hate a bad smell." How are we to attain to this 
state 1* Jlcre the Chinese moralist fails uy. According to 
Choo He's arrangement of the Treatise, there is only, one 
sentence from which we can frame a reply to the above 
question. “ Therefore," it is said, “ the suporior man must 
be watchful over himself when lie is alone.” * Following 
Choo's 6th chapter of (,’ommentary,and forming, we may say, 
part of it, we have in the old arrangement of The Great 
Learning all the passages which he has distributed so as to 
form the previous live chapters. But even from the examina¬ 
tion of them, we do not obtain the information which we • 
desire on this momentous inquiry. , 

8. Indeed, the more I study the Work, the more satisfied 
I become,’that from the conclusion of what is now called the 
chapter of Classical text to the sixth chapter of Commentary, 
we have only a few fragments, which it is of no use trying 
to Arrange, so as fairly to exhibit the plan of the author. 
According to his method, the chapter on the connection be¬ 
tween making the thoughts sincere and so rectifying the 
mental nature, should bo preceded by one on the completion 
ofTcnowledge as the means of making the thoughts sincere, 
and that again 1 by one on the completion of knowledge by 
the investigation of things, or whatever else the 'phrase kih 
w»K may mean. I aix less concerned for the loss»and injury 
which this part of the Work has suffered, because the sub-. 
ject of the connection between intelligence and virtue is veiy 
fully exhibited in The Doctrine-of the Mean, and will cbme 
under my notice in the review of tluit‘ Treatise. The man* 
ner in ^nich Choo He has endeavoured to supply the blank 
about the .perfecting of knowledge by the invegtigatibn ‘of 
things is too extravagant. “ Thfi Learning for Adults," he 
says, "at the outset of its lesson^ instructs tne learner, in 
regard td al^things in the world, to proceed from wjjat knofr* c 
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ledge be lias of their principles, and pursue his investigation 
<5f ti tern, till^he reaches 'the‘extreme point. After exerting 
.himself for a lftng time,,he will suddenly find ljimlelf pos¬ 
sessed of a wide and far-reaching penetration. TJjen, the 
qualities of all*things, Whether external or internal, the 
subtle or the coarse, will be apprehended, an<J. the mind, in 
its entire substance and its relation to things will be perfectly 
intelligent. This is called the investigation of things. This 
is callod tne perfection of knowledge.” And knowledge 
must be thuS perfected before we can achieve the sincerity 
of our thoughts^md thp rectifying of our hearts l # Verily 
this would bo learning not for* adults only, bub even Metlfti- 
selah$ would not bo able to compass it. Yet for centuries 
this has bepn accepted ap the orthodox exposition of tb© 
Classic. Lo Chung-fan does no£ express himself too strongly 
, when he says that such language is altogether incoherent. 
The author would only *be “ imposing on himself and 
others.” 

9. The orthodox doctrine of China concerning the con- 
'nection between intelligence aiyd virtue is most seriously 
erroneous, but I will^not lay to the charge of the author of 
The Great Learning the wild representations of the com¬ 
mentator of the twelfth century, nor need I fnake here any 
remarks on what the doctrine really is. After the exhibition 
which I hayfl given, my renders will probably conclude that 
the Work before us is far from developing, as Pnuthier assetts, 
“ a system of social perfectionating which has never been 

^equalled.” 

10. The Treatise has Undoubtedly great merits, but they 
are not to be soughJb in the severity of its logical processes, 
or the *large-mindod prosecution ojf any course of thought. 

( We shall bnd them in the announcement of certain seminal 
principles, Vhich, if recognized in government and the re- 
•gulation of conduct, would conduce greatly to the happiness 
iind # virtue of mankind. I will conclude these observations 
by specifying four such principles. 

First, The writer dbnoeives nobly Of the object of govern- 
input, that it is to ipgke its subjects happy and goo^. This 
1 6 m not boa sufficient account of that object, bu^it is much 
to have it s8 ilea^y laid down to “ all brings And governors/* 
that they are to love the people, ruling not for their own ' 
cgfetification, but for the "ood of those over wljonf they ore 
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exalted by Heaven. Very important also is the statement 
that rulers have no divine right* but’ what springs 'from the 
discharge of their duty. “ The deoree doesmot always rest 
on them. Goodness obtains it, and the want of goodness 
loses it.*' ” ’ 

Second, The insisting on personal excellence in all who 
have authority in the family, the State, and the empire, is a 
great moral and social principle. The influence of such per¬ 
sonal excellence may bo overstated, but by the Requirement' 
of its cultivation the writer deserved well of his *country. 

Third, Still more important <than the requirement of such 
excellence is the principle that-it must be rooted in the state 
of the heaH, and be the natural outgrowth of internal sin¬ 
cerity.' “As a man thinketli in his heart, so mhe.” This 
is the teaching alike of Solomon and the author of The 
Great Learning. 

Fourth; I mention last the striking exhibition which we 
have of the golden rnle, though only in its negative form. 
“ What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not display 
in the treatment of his inferiors; what he dislikes in inferiors, 
let him not display in his service of his superiors; what he 
dislikes in those who are before him, let him not therewith 
precede those who are behind him ; what he dislikes in those 
who are behind him, let him not therewith follow those who 
are before him; what he dislikes to receive on the right, let 
him not bestow on the left; what ho dislikes to recoiye on 
the left, let him not bestow on the right:—this is what is 
called the principle with which, as with a measuring square,, 
to regulate one’s conduct.” 

The Work which contains those principles cannot be 
thought meanly of. They are “commonplace,” %s the 
writer in the Chinese repository calls them, but they are 
at the same time eternal verities. ° * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 


gECTION I. 

ns PLACE IN THE LE EE, AND ITS PUBLICATION SEPARATELY 

1 

1. The Doctrine of the Xferih*was one of the treatises which 
came to light in connection with the labours of Lew Heang, 
and its place as the 31st Book in the Le Ke was finally de¬ 
termined by Ma Yung and Ch'ing Heuen. 

2. Rut while it was thus made to form a part of the great 
collection of Works on Ceremonies, it maintained a separate 
footing of its own. Jn Lew Hin's catalogue of the Classical 
Works, wo find “ Two p‘een of Observations on the Chung 
Yung.” In the Records oft the dynasty of Suy (Vd., 589— 
617), in the chapter on the Histoiy of Literature, there are 
mentioned,three Works on the Chung Yung;*”—the Jirst 
called “ The Record of the Chung Yung,” in two fame a, •at¬ 
tributed to Tae Yung, a scholar who flourished about the 
middle of the 5th century; the second, “ A Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the Chung Yung,” attributed to the Emperor 
Woo (a.d. 502—549) of the Leang dynasty, in one keuAi; 
and th% third, “ A Private Record^ determining the Mean¬ 
ing of the*Chung Yung,” in five heuen, the author, or sup¬ 
posed ahthfcr, of which is not mentioned. 

It thus appears, that the Chung Yung had been published 
&nc^ commented on separately long before the time of the 
Sang dynasty. The scholars of that, however, devoted 
Ipociai attention to it)} thd way being led by the famous Chow 
lien-k'e. He was followed by the tv*o brothers ClPing, but 
tfeitner of them pnqfished upon it. At last cam^ Cnoo He, 
who produced h\p Work‘called “The Chung Yung, in 
Chapters and Sentences/^.which was made the text book of • 
the Olaeeio at the literary examinations, by, tfcte fourth. 
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emporor* of (lie Yuen dynasty (a.d. 1312—1820), and /rom 
that time the name merely of th6 Treatise was regained in 
editions of the Le Ke. Neither te*t nor ancient comment¬ 
ary was given. 

Under the present dynasty it is not so. < In the superb 
edition of “ Tpe Five King ,” edited by a numerous com¬ 
mittee of scholars towards the end of tho roign K'ang-lie, 
the Chu'n'g'Yung is published in two parts, tho ancient com¬ 
mentaries from “ The Thirteen King ” being gi^en side by 
side with those of Choo He. 


SECTION ‘II. 

, ITS AUTHOR*; AND SOME ACCOUNT OF HIM. 

1. The pomposition of the Chung Yung is attributed* to 

K‘ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. Chinese inquirers 
and critics are agreed on this point, and apparently on suffi¬ 
cient grounds. There is indeed no infernal evidence in the 
Work.to lead <ns to such a conclusion. Among tho many 
quotations of Confucius’ words and references to him, we 
might have expected to find some indication that tho sage 
was the grandfather of tjie author, but nothing ’of the kind 
is given. The external evidence, however, or that from the 
testimony of authorities, is very strong. In Sze-ma Ts'een’s 
Historical Records, published ab«ut the beginning of the' 
first century b.c., it is expressly said that “ Tsze-sze made 
the Chung Yung.” And we have a still stronger proof, a 
century earlier, from TszB-sze’s own descendant, K‘ung Foo, 
whose words are, “ Tsze-szo compiled the Chung Yung in 
49 p‘ee a.” 1 Wo may, therefore, accept the received account, 
without hesitation. *• 

2. As Keih, spoken of chiefly* by his designation of %ze- 
sze, thus occupies a -distinguished place in the classical 
literature of China, ilj may not be out of place to bring to- 

1 Thle K'uflg Fog iru that descendant M Confudins, who hj several hook* 
In the wall of hla home, on the leaning of the imperiafadlcttor their burning. 
Ha waa a writer himself, and hla Work* "are referred to under toe title of 
Kfiing Ts‘ung*t|»e. 
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gether here a few notices pf him gathered from‘reliable 
sonrces. • , 

He was the son of La, whose death took place b.c. 482 
four yews before that of, the s%ge, his fcther. I tave not 
found it rrtorddB in what year ho was bom. Sze-ma Ts'een 
says he died at the age of 62. But this is evidently wrong, 
fog we leam from Mencius that he was high in favpyr with 
the Duke Muh of Loo, 1 whose accession to that principality 
dates in B.a 408, seventy years after the death of Confhcius. 
In the "Plates and Notices of the Worthies, sacrificed to in 
the Sage’s Temples,” ifcds supposed that fho 62 in the His¬ 
torical Records should be 827 It is maintained by others 
that Tsze-sze’s life was protracted beyond 100 years.i This 
variety of opinions simply slipjvs that the point cannot be 
positively determined. To me it seems that the conjecture 
i m the Sacrificial Canon mjist be pretty near the truth. 4 

During the years of his boyhood, then, Tsze-sze must have 
bedn witnhis grandfather, and received his instructions. It is 
.related, that ono day, when he was alone with the* sage, and 
heard him sighing, he went up to him, and, bowing twice, 
inquired the reason of his grief. “ Is it,” said he, “ because 
you think that your descendants, through not Qiltivating 
themselves, will be unworthy of you ? Or is it that, in ytmr 
admiration qf the ways of Yaou and Shun, yqji are vexed 
that you fall short of them ? ” “ Child,” replied Confudius, 
"how*is it that you know my thoi%hts ?” " I have often,” 
said Tsze-sze, “ heard from you the lesson, that when the 
Sather lias gathered and prepared the firewood, if the son can¬ 
not carry the bundle, he is to be pronounced degenerate apd 
unworthy. The remark comes frequently into my thoughts, 
and fills me with great apprehension.” The sage was de* 

1 Mencius, V. Pt. II. vi. ♦. 

* ' 82 and 62 may more easily be unfounded as written in Chinese than 
with the Homan figures. 

* £e himself was born in ConfuoitA’ 21st year, and if Tsze-sze had been bom 
in La's 2l*t year, he must hgve Men 103 at the time of Duke Muh’s accession. 
But the tradition is that TBie-sae was a pupil of Ts&ng Sin* who was bom B.C. 
5QA. JVe must place his ^irth therefore considerably later, and suppose him 
ttrhave been quite young yrhen his father died. I was talking qpce about the 
question with a^ineae friend, who*observed:—“ te was 5# when he died, and 
nit wife married again*into a family of Wei. We can hardly think, there¬ 
fore, that she was anything like that age. Le could not have married so. 
Mon as hie hither did Perhaps he was about 40 when Kelh was bom." 
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lighted.' He smiled and said, “ jNow, indeed, shall i be Vritt\- 
ont anxiety! My undertakings will not cpme» to nought. 
They will ife carried on and flourish.” * 

After* the death of Confucius, .Keih became a pupil, it is 
said, of the philosopher Tsflng. But he Veceifed his in¬ 
structions witfo discrimination, and in one instance which is 
recorded ip the Le Ke, the pupil suddenly took the place of 
the master. We there read :—“ Tsltng said to Tsze-sze, 

* Keih, when I was engaged in mourning for, my parents, 
neither congee nor water entered my mouth f° r soven days.' 
Tfze-sze answered, 1 In ordering their rulbs of propriety, it • 
was the design of the ancient kings that those who would go 
beyond them should stoop and keep'by them, and that those 
who could hardly reach them should stand on tiptoe to do so. 
Thus it is that the superior man, in mourning for his parents ,, 
when he has been thrbe days without water or congee, takes* 
a staff to enable himself to rise.' ” * 

While he thus condemned the severe discipline of*Tsifng, 
Tsze-sze appears in various incidents which are related of 
him, to have been himself more than sufficiently ascetic. As 
he was living in great poverty, a friend supplied him with 
grain, which Jie readily received. Another friend was em¬ 
boldened by this to send him a bottle of wine, but he de¬ 
clined to receive it. “ You receive your cor® from other 
people,” urged the donor, “ and why should you decline my 
gift, which is of less value ? You can assign no grohnd in 
reason for it j and if you wish to show your independence, 
you should do so completely." “ I am so poor," was thd- 
r«ply, “ as to be in want; and being afraid lest I should die, 
and the sacrifices not be offered to my ancestors, I accept 
the grain as an alms. * But the wine and the .dried flesh 
which you offer to me are the appliances of a feast* For a« 
poor man to be feasting is certainly unreasonable. This is 
the ground of my refusing yourgift. I have no thought of as¬ 
serting my independence." . • 

To the same effect Js the account of Tsze-sze, which yrja 
have from Lew Heang. That scholar relates:—"When. 
Keih Was living in Wei, he wore a tattered coat, without opy 
lining, and in pO days had only nine meals. T ( 30n Tsze-fang 

• • 

1 For<tU* incident w« srs Indebted to*k‘ »g Foo ; (M sots 1,b. W . 

* * Le Ke, Q. Pt. L U. 7. * m » 
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having board of his distress, sent a messenger to hiln with a 
coat of fojs-far, and being*afraid that hd might not receive 
it,, ho abided tBe message,—‘ When I borrow fsom a man, I 
forget it; when I give & thing,^1 part vjith it fre^y as if I 
threw it o*vay> Tsze-sze declined the gift thus offered, and 
when Tsze-fang said, ‘ I have, and you hav% not; why will 
you not take it? ’ he replied, ‘You give away so rashly, as 
, if you wye casting your things into a ditch* 'Poor as I 
■ am, I cannot think of my body as a ditch, and do not presume 
to acbept ybur gift.’ ” 

Tsze-sze’s. mother married again, after* Le’s death, into a 
family of Wei. But this circumstance, whith is not atf all 
creditable in Chinese, estimation, did not alienate h^s affec¬ 
tions from Jrer. He was’jn Lo,o when he heard of her death, 
and proceeded to weep in th'e temple of his family. A dis¬ 
ciple came to him and said, “ Your, mother married again 
into the family of the Shoo, and do you weep for*her in the 
t&nplp of the K'ung ? ” “I am wrong,” said Tsze-sze, “ I 
am wrong; ” and with these words he went to weep else¬ 
where. 1 , 

In his own married relation he does not seem to have been 
happy; and for some cause, which has not been transmitted 
to us, he divorced his wife,'following in this, ft would appear, 
the example of Confucius. On her death her son, Tsze- 
shang, 2 did hot undertake any mourning for her. Tsze-^sze’s 
disciples were surprised and questioned him. “ Did not your 
father,” they asked, “ mourn for his mother who had been 
divorced ? ” “ Yes,” was the reply. “ Then why do you not 
cause Pih 3 to mourn foi*his mother ? ” Tsze-szo answered, 
“ My father failed jn nothing to pursue the proper path. His 
observances increased or decreased us the case required. Bjjt 
I cannot attain to this. While she was my wife, she was 
Pih’s mother; when she ceased to be my wife, she ceased to 
be Pih’s mother.” The custom of the K'ung family not to 
tnqum for a mother who had left it herself, or been divorced, 
took jts rise from Tsze-sze. 4 

These few notice# of IC'ung Keih *in his more private re- 
lpti^ns bring him £pfore us as a man of strong fepling and 
titrong will, independent, .and with a tendency tp asceticism 
in his habft% * 

'SaStheL* Ka,lLPUI. iii. 1ST * ThU wm the designation of TpeWe sog * 
|f “This Wm Ttse-iheng’i name. ‘ Sea the La Se, It Ft. I. L 4. 
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Asa public character, we find him at the ducal courts of 
Wei, Sung, Loo, ahd Pe, and at each of them held in high es¬ 
teem by tha, rulers. To Wei he was carried probably by the ■ 
fact of hi's mother jiaving married .into that State. Wo are 
told that the prince of Wei "received him wi&i groat distinc¬ 
tion and lodged him honourably. On one occasion he said 
to him, “ An officer of the State of Loo, you have not de¬ 
spised this r small and narrow Wei, but have bent f your stops, 
hither to comfort and preserve it;—vouchsafe to confer 
your benefits upon mo.” Tsze-szo replied, “ If I'should wish 
to require your princely favour with monogf and silks, your 
treasuries are< already full of‘them, and I am poor. .If I 
should,.wish to requite it with good yords, I am afraid that 
what 1 should say would not t suit your ideas, so tjiat I should 
speak in vain, and not be listened to. The only way in which 
1 can requite it, is by recommending to your notice men of 1 
worth." 'The duke said, “ Men of worth is exactly what I 
desire." “ Nay,” said Keih, “ you are not able to appreciate 
them.” “• Nevertheless,” was tho reply, “ I should like to 
hear whom you consider dpserving that name." Tsze-szo 
replied, “ Do you wish to select your officers for the name 
they may have, or for their reality ? ” “ For their reality, 

certainly,’’ saill the duke. His' guest then said, “ In the 
eastern borders of your State, there is one Le Yin, who is a 
man of real worth.” “ What were his grandfather and 
father?" asked the duke.« “They were husbandmen,” was 
the reply, on which the duke broke into a loud laugh, saying, 

“ I do not like husbandry. The son of a husbandman can- v 
not be fit for me to employ. I do 'not put into office all the 
caflets of those families even in which office is hereditary." 
Tsze-sze observed, “I piention Le Yin because of his 
abilities; what hns the fact of his forefathers being husband- 
men to do with the case ? And. moreover, the duke of Chow 
was a great sage, and K'ang-sljuh was a great worthy. Yet * 
if yon examine their beginnings,, you will find that from the 
business of husbandry they came forth to found their Qtates. 

I did certainly have my doubts that* in Ihe selection of youi' 
officers yon di<T not have regard to theiy g real character 
capacity.” .With this the conversation, ended. «The aukb 
was silent. 1 * * 

*» Go the Biographic*! Dictionary; Art. K'nng KelW 
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Tsze.sze was naturally Jed to Sung, as the K'uftg family 
’originally .sprang from that principality. One account, 
quoted in “ The Four Books, Text and Commentary, with 
Proofs and Illustrations,says Jhat he ,went thither in his 
16th yfcar, and having foiled an officer of the State, named 
YO So, in a conversation on the Shoo-kjpgk, his opponent 
^as so irritated at the disgrace put on him by a youth, that 
. he listone^ to the advice of evil counsellors, and made an 
• attack on him to put him to death. The duke of Sunp, 
bearing the tumult, hurried to the rescue, and when Keih 
found himself iff safety* he said, “ When Xing W2n was im¬ 
prisoned in Yew-le, ho made*the Yih of Chow. .My grand¬ 
father made tho Ch‘un Ts‘ew after he had been in danger 
in Ch'in and Ts'ae. ShMl I.not make something when res¬ 
cued from such a risk in Sung ? ” Upon this he made tie 
Chung Yung in 49 p‘eev^ * 

According to this account, the Chung Yung was the work 
of Tsze-sze’s early manhood, and the tradition has obtained a 
wonderful prevalence. The notice in “ Thd Sacrificial 
Canon” says, on the contrary*that it was the work of his 
old age, when he had finally settled in Loo; which is much 
more likely. 

Of Tsze-sze in Pe, which’could hardly be said to b& out of 
Loo, wo Kaye only one short notice,—in Mencius, Y. Pt. II. 
iii. 3, where the Duke Hwuy of Po is introduced as saving, 
“ I treat Tsze-sze as my master.” 

We have fuller accounts of him in Loo, where he spent all 
' the latter years of his life, instructing his disciples to tho 
numbef of several hundred, 1 and held in great reverence,by 
the Dpke Muh. 'The duke indeed wanted to raise him to the 
highest office, but he declined this, and would only occupy 
the position of a “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” Of the 
attention’which he demanded, however, instances will be 
found in Mencius, II. Pt. II, xi. 3; V. Pt. II. vi. 5, and vii. 3. 
In«his intercourse with the, duke he spoke the truth to him 
.fearlessly. In the “ Cyclopaedia of Surnames,” I find the 
"following conversations, but I cannot tell from what source 
they are extracted *sto that work—‘“One day the duke said 
to Tsze-stp, ‘The.officer Heen tol^me that you do good 
without wishing dor any praise from men j—fs it so ? * Tazo* 
•• 

1 8m the “Sacrificial Canon" onTwe-uej> 
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«ze replied, ‘ No, that is not my feeling. When I cultivate 
what is good, I wish men to know it,’for when they know it* 
and praise me, I feel encouraged to be mor^ zealous in the 
cultivation. This i| what I desifo, and am not able to ob¬ 
tain. • If I cultivate what is good, and men dt> not know it, 
it is likely that^n ( their ignorance they will speak evil of me. 
So by toy good-doing I only come to be evil spoken of. This 
is what Ido^iot desire, but am not able to avoid, ^n the case 
of a man, who gets up at cockcrowing to practise what is good, • 
and continues sedulous in the endeavour till midnight', and 
says at the same tithe that ho docs not wish»inen to know it, 
lesf they shouhl praise him, I fhust say of such a man, .that 
if he bo not deceitful he is stupid.’ ” , 

Another day, the duke askpd Tspe-sze saying, “ Cau my 
State be made to flourish ?” “ It may,” was the reply. 

“ And how ? ” Tsse-see said, " 0 prince, if you and your 
ministers 'will only strive to realize the government of the 
dukes of Chow and of Pih-k’in; practising their transform¬ 
ing principles, sending forth wide the favours of your 
ducal house, and not letting,ad vantages flow in private chan¬ 
nels;—if you will thus conciliate the affections of the people, 
and at the.same time cultivate friendly relations with neigh¬ 
bouring States? your kingdom will soon begin to flourish.” 

On one occasion, the duke asked whether it had been the 
custom of old for ministers to go into mourning*fpr a prince 
whdse service and State they had left. Tsze-sze replied to 
him, “ Of old, princes advanced their ministers to office ac¬ 
cording to propriety, and dismissed them in the same way,» 
an£ hence there was that rule. ’But now-a-days ‘princes 
bring their ministers forward as if they .were going to take 
them on their knees, and send them away as if they would 
cast them into an abyss. If they do not treat them as their 
greatest enemies, it is well.—IIow can you expect the ancient 
practice to be observed in suel^ circumstances ? ” 1 • 

These instances may suffice tp illustrate the character of 
Tsze-sze, os it was displayed in fyis intercoms with the 
princes of his time. We see the same’independence which 
he affected in private life, and a dignity.got unbecoming the 
grandson of Confucius^ But we miss the reach ef thought 
and capacity fof administration which belonged to the Sage. 

•§ 

1 fh is ion venation Is girsn in tbe Le Ke, II. Pt. II. ii. J. 
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It is with him, however, ap a thinker and writer that we have 
to do. an&his rank in that capacity will appear from the exa¬ 
mination of tne Chung Yung in the section* that follows. 
His place in the temples of the,Sage has been that of one of 
his four teses&rs, since the year 1267. He ranks with Yen 
Hwuy, Tsftng Sin, and Mencius, and bears the title of “ The 
Philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of the Sage.” . . 


SECTION HI. 

•> 

its Scop?,and value. 

1. The Doctrine of the Mean is a'work not easy to under¬ 

stand. “ It first/' says the philosopher Ch'ing, “ speaks of 
otae principle; it next spreads this out and embraces all 
things; finally, it returns and gathers them dp under the 
one principle. Unroll it, and it tills the universe; roll it up, 
and it retires and lie.3 hid in secrecy.” There is this aa- 
vantage, however, to the student of it, that, # moi® than most 
other Chinese Treatises, it has a beginning, a micfdld, and 
an end. The first chapter stands to all that .follows in the 
character»of a text, containing several propositions of which 
we have the expansion or development. If that develop¬ 
ment were satisfactory, we should be able to bring our own 
minds en rapport with that of the author. Unfortunately it 
is not So. As a writer iie belongs to the intuitional school 
more,than to the logical. This is well put in the “ Contin¬ 
uation of, the General Examination of Literary Monuments 
and learned Men : ”—“ The philosopher Tsflng reached his 
conclusions by following in the train of things, watching and 
examining; whereas Tsze-sze proceeds directly and reaches 
t<v heavenly virtue. His, was a mysterious power of dis¬ 
cernment, «pproaching, to that of Yen Hwuy.” We must 
take the Book and Ihe author, however, as w£ have them, and 
£et to their meaning, if we can, bf assiduous examination 
*and reflexion. • , » » 

2, " Mavhasoreceived his nature from Heaven. Conduct 
in accordance with thatvnature constitutes what ig right and 
true,— is a pursuing of the proper path. Th? cultivation or 
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regulation of that path is what is palled instruction" It is 
with these axioms fliat the Treatise commences^ and from 
such an introduction wo might expeet that the writer would 
go on to ujafold the yarious principles of duty, deprived from 
an analysis of man’s moral constitution. * * 

Confining himself, however, to the second axiom, he pro¬ 
ceeds to say that *' the path may not for an instant be left, 
and that th^ superior man is cautious and careful in refer-' 
ence to-what he does not see, and fearful and apprehensive 
in reference to what he does not hear. There is nothing 
more visible than what is secret, andcothing more manifest 
thaif what is toinute, and therefore the superior man is 
watchful over his aloncness.” This is not all very plain. 
Comparing it with the 6th chApteifof Commentary in The 
Great Learning, it seems to inculcate what is there called 
“ making the thoughts‘sincere.” The passage contains an 
admonitiotf about equivalent to that of Solomon ,—“ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are tho issues of 
life.” 

The next paragraph seems to speak of the nature and the 
path under other names. “ While them are no movements 
of pleasure,^ anger, sorrow, or joy, we have what may be 
called the state *of equilibrium. When those feelings have 
been moved, and they all act in tho due degreg, we have 
what an ay be called the state of harmony. This equilibrium 
is thfe great root of tho wcfrld, and this harmony is its Uni¬ 
versal path.” What is here called “ tho state of equilibrium ” 
is the same as tho nature given by Heaven, considered ab¬ 
solutely in itself, without deflection or inclination.* This 
nature acted on from without, and responding with the 
various emotions, so as always “ to hit ” the mark with entire 
correctness, produces tho state of harmony, and such har¬ 
monious response is the path along which all human ac¬ 
tivities should proceed. , 

Finally, “ Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist 
in perfection, and a happy order yill prevail throughout, 
heaven and earth, and aft things will be nourished and flour¬ 
ish.” Here we pass into the sphere of mystery and uwsq 
ticism. The language* according,to Cheo He, '"describes 
the meritorious Achievements ana transfornring4nfiuence of 
Sage and spiritual men in their highest extent.” From the 
path of duty, «where we tread on solid ground, the write/ 
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suddenly raises us aloft on wings of air, and wil! carry us 
1 we know not where, and to we know not what. 

.8. The paragraphs thus presented, and which constitute 
Choo He's first chapter, contain the , sum of the whole 
Work. This V& acknowledged by all;—by the critics who 
disown Choo He’s interpretations of it, as freely as by him. 
Revolving them in my own mind often and long, I collect 
from therq the following as tho ideas of the author:—1st, 
Man has received from Heaven a moral nature by which he 
is constituted a law to himself; 2nd, Over this nature man 
requires to exercise a jealous’ watchfulness; and 3rd, As he 
possesses it, absolutely and relatively, in* perfection, or 
attains to such possession of it, he becomes invested with 
the highest dignity and >>ow.er, and may say to himself—" 1 
am a God ; yea, I sit in the seat of God.” I will not say hero 
that there is blasphemy in the last *of these ideas; but do 
we not have in them the same combination which we found 
in The Groat Learning,—a combination of the ordinary and 
tho extraordinary, tho plain and the vague, which is very 
perplexing to tho mind, and renders the Book unfit for the 
purposes of moutal and moral discipline ? 

And hero I may inquire whether wo do right in calling 
the Treatise by any of the names which foreigners have 
hitherto used for it ? In the note on the title, I have en¬ 
tered a little into this question. The Work is not dt all 
whai a reader must expect to lilul in what he suppose's to 
be a treatise on “ The Golden Medium,” “ The Invariable 
Mean,” or “ Tho Doctrine of the Mean.” Those names are 
descriptive only of a portion of it. Where the phrase CVqtiw j 
Yunrj j occurs in the quotations from Confucius, in nearly 
every chapter, from tho 2nd to the 11th, we do well to trans¬ 
late it,by "'tho course of tho Mean,” or some similar terms; 
hut the conception of it in Tsze-sze’s mind was of a different 
.kind, as the preceding analysis of the first chapter sufficiently 
shpws. 

4.1 may return to this point of the proper title for the 
Work again, but inthe mean time we must proceed with the 
analysis of it.—T|j« ten chapters fr<3m the 2nd to the 11th 
‘constitute the second parj;, and in tbpm Tsze-sse quotes the 
words of CcnfutHus, “ for the purpose,” according to Choo 
He, “ of illustrating the meaning of the first^ chapter.’’ 
¥et, as»X have just intimated, they do not t» my mind do 
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this. Confucius bewails the rarity of the practice, of .the 
Mean, and graphically sets forth (he difficulty of ^t. " The 
empire, with, its component States and families, may be 
ruled; dignities aiyl emoluments may be declined, naked 
weapons may be trampled under foot; but the course of the 
Mean cannot bg attainod to.” 1 “ The knowing go beyond 
it, and the stupid ‘do not come up to it.” 3 Yet some have 
attained to it. Shun did so, humble and ever learning from, 
people far inferior to himself; 3 and Yen Hwuy did so, hold* 
ing fast whatever good he got hold of, and nevtS* lettihg it 
go. 4 T^zeloo thought the Mean could betaken by storm, 
but*Confucius taught him better.’ And in fine, it is only 
the sage who can fully exemplify the ^lean. 8 

All these citations do not thro\v any light oq the ideas 
presented in the first chapter. ‘On tho contrary, they inter¬ 
rupt the train of thought. Instead of showing us how virtue, 
or the path of duty, is in accordance with our Heaven-given 
nature, they lead us to think of it as a moan between two 
extremes. »Each extreme may be a violation of tho law of 
our nature, but that is no$ made to appear. Confucius’ 
sayings would be in place in illustrating the doctrine of 
the Peripatetics, “ which placed all virtue in a medium be¬ 
tween opposite^ vices.” Here in' the Chung Yung of Tsze- 
sze, I have always felt them to be out of place. 

5. *Ia the l^th chapter Tsze-sze speaks again Himself, and 
we seem at once to know <the voice. He begins by saying 
that “ the way of the superior man reaches far and wide, aaa 
yet is secret,” by which he means to tell us that the path of 
duty is to be pursued everywhere aftd at all times, while yet 
the secret spring and rule of it is neap at hand, in the 
Heaven-conferred nature, the individual consciousness, with 
which no stranger can intermeddle. Choo He, as will be 
seen in the notes, gives a different interpretation of the 
utterance. But the view which I have adopted is main¬ 
tained convincingly by Maou Se-ho in the second par w 
his “ Observations on the Chung Ytyig.” With this chapter 
commences the third pArt of the Work, Vhich embraces also’ 
the eight chapters which follow. “It,^ designed,” payj 
Choo He, “&o illustrate what is sa^d in tlje first chapter tnaff 
tho path may rtbfc be left.” But more then thlt one sen- 

* tfc**A3b.lv. * Ch.lv, * Ob, vliL * Cb. x I Cb.sl* , 
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tense fipds its illustration here. Tsze-sze had reference in 

* it also to ^hat he had said—“ The superior man does not 
w$it til} he #ees things to be cautious, nor .till he hears 
things to be apprehensive. There is lathing more visible 
than what is secret, and nothing more manifest than what is 
minute. Therefore, the superior man is watchful over him¬ 
self whan he is alone.” 

.' It is in this portion of the Chung Yung that we find a 

• good deal of moral instruction which is really valuable. 
Most of it’consists of sayings of Confucius, but the senti¬ 
ments of Tsze-sze himself in his own language are inter¬ 
spersed with them. The Sage of China uas.no higher 
utterances than those which are given in the 18th chapter;— 
“ The path is not far from man. When men try to pursue 
a course which is far from the common indications of con¬ 
sciousness, this course cannot be considered the path. In 
the Book of Poetry it is said— 

1 ' 1 In hewing an axe-handle, in hewing an axe-handle, 

The pattern is not far off.’ 

We grasp one axe-;handle to hew the other, and yet if we 
look askance from the one to the other, we may consider 
them as apart. Therefor#, the superior man governs men 
according to their nature, with what is proper Jto them; and 
as soon as they change what is wrong, he stops. When one 
cultivates to the utmost the moral principles of his nature, and 
exercises them on the principle of reciprocity, he is not far 
from the path. What vou do not like when done to your¬ 
self, dor not do to others ^ 

“ In the way of the superior man there are four things, to 
none of which have I as yet attained:—To serve my father as 
I would require my son to serve me: to this I have not 
attained ;* to serve my elder brother as I would require my 
younger brother to serve rqe: to this I have not attained; 
to r serve my prince as I wqpld require my minister to serve 
me : .to this 1 have not .attained : to set the example in be- 


practice h$ baa anything defective, the superior man dares 
not bat exert himself, and if in his words he has miy excess,’ 
he dares not allow himself such license. Thus jus words 
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hare respect to his actions, and his actions have reppect to ^ 
his words j—is it dbt just an entire sincerity which marks' 
the superior man ?" <■ 

We ha^e hero the golden rule in its negative form ex¬ 
pressly propounded':—“ Wliat you do not like when done 
to yourself, do not do to others." But in the paragraph 
which follows we Save the rule virtually in its positive form. 
Confucius' recognizes tbo duty of taking the initiative,—of, 
behaving himself to others in the first instance as ho would • 
that they should behave to him. There is a certain narrow¬ 
ness, indeed, in that the sphere of its operations, seems to be 
corifined to thn relations of society, which are spokon of 
more at large in the 20th chapter; but let us not grudge the 
tribute of our warm approbation to*the sentiments. 

This chapter is followed by two from Tszo-sze, to the 
effect that the superior man doos what is proper in every 
change of *his situation, always finding his rule in himself; 
and that in his practice there is an orderly advance from 
step to step,—from what is near to what is remote. Then 
follow five chapters from Confucius :—the first, on tho opera¬ 
tion and influence of spiritual beings, to show “ the mani¬ 
festness of what is minute, and the irrepressibleness of 
sincerity ; n thb second, on the filial piety of Shun, and how 
it was rewarded by Heaven with tho empire, with enduring 
famev and with long life ; the third and fourth, oh the kings 
Wfin and Woo, and the duke of Chow, celebrating them for 
their filial piety and other associate virtues ; and the fifth, 
on the subject of government. Theso chapters are inter¬ 
esting enough in themselves, but when I go back from 
th&n, and examine whether 1 have from them any better 
understanding of the paragraphs in the first chapter which 
they are said to illustrate, I do not find that I have. Three 
of them, the 17th, 18th, and 19th, would be more in place 
in tho Classic of Filial Piety th^n here in the Chung Yung. 
The meaning of tho 16th is shadowy and undefined. After 
all the study which I have directed to it, there are .some 
points in reference to Which I have still doubts and diffi-’ 
culties. , , , o 

The 20th,chapter, whioh concludes the third portion of th# 
Work, cont&nS' a full exposition of Confucius* views on 
'‘government, thoug h p rofessedly descriptive only of that of 
the lpngs°W$n ana Woo. Along with lessons proper for % 
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ruler there are many also of universal application, hut the 
tfiingling of them perplfexerf the mind. It tells us of “ the 
•five ^duties of universal application,”—those between sove¬ 
reign and-minister,-husband and wife, father ancf son, elder 
and younger brother, and friends^ of “ tMb three virtues by 
which those duties are carried into effect,” namely, know¬ 
ledge, benevolence, and energy; and of “ tbo*one thing, by 
wjuch those virtues are practised,” which is singleness or 
sincerity. It sets forth in detail the “ nine standard .rules 
for the administration of government,” which are “ the cul¬ 
tivation by the ryler of Jhis own character; the honouring 
men of virtue and talents; affection to his relatives / respect 
towards the great ministers; kind and considerate treat¬ 
ment of the.whole body erf officers; cherishing the nlass of 
the people as children; cncoul-Sging all classes of artizans; 
indulgent treatment of men from a distance; and the kindly 
cherishing of the princes of tho States.” There nre these 
and ot^er equally interesting topics in this chapter; but, as 
they are in the Work, they distract the mind, instead of 
‘making the author's great object more clear to it, and I will 
not say more upon them here. 

6. Doubtless it w^is the mention of “singleness,” or 
“ sincerity,” in the 20th chapter, which made* Tsze-sze 
introduce it into this Treatise, for from those terms he is 
able to go qA to develope what ho intended inlaying, that 
“ if the states of Equilibrium and Harmony exist in perfec¬ 
tion, a happy order will prevail throughout heaven and 
.^arth, and all things will be nourished and flourish.” It is 
here, that now we are Astonished at tho audacity of the 
writer's assertions,,and now lost in vain endeavours rfo 
ascertain his meaning. I have quoted the words of Confucius 
that it is ,r singleness,” by which the three virtues of know¬ 
ledge, Senftvolenoe, and energy are able to carry into prac¬ 
tice the duties of universal obligation. He says also that it 
id ^btis same “ singleness ” *by which “ the nine standard 
rules qf government ” can tie effectively carried out. This 
"singleness” isjustfa nllme for “the states erf Equilibrium 
and Harmony existmg in perfection.”. It deribtes a character 
(resolutely «and relatively good, wanting nothing in itself, 
and correct*in &1J its outgoings. “Sincerity Jr is another 
term for the same thing, *nd in speaking about it, Confucius 
nukes a distinction between sincerity absolute and sincerity 
voa a it 
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acquired. 'The former is bora with some, and practised by 
them without any •effort; the latter is attained by study and 
practised by strong endeavour. The former is “ the way ol ■ 
Heaven • ” the latter is “ the way of men.” “ Ho who pos¬ 
sesses sincerity,”—absolutely, that is,—“isphe who without 
effort hits what is right, and apprehends without the exer¬ 
cise of thought J—he is the sage who naturally and easily 
QmbodibS the right way. Ho who attains to sincerity is he 
who chooses what is good, and firmly holds it fast. And to 
this attainment there are requisite the extensive study of 
what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on 
it,* the clear discrimination of’ it, and the earnest practice of 
it.” Jn these passages Confucius unhesitatingly enunciates 
his belief that there are some men who are absolutely per¬ 
fect, who come into the world as we may conceive the first 
man was, when he was created by God “ in His own image,” 
full of knowledge and righteousness, and who grow up as 
we know that Christ did, “ increasing in wisdom and in 
stature.” He disclaimed being considered to be such au 
one himself, 1 but the sages of China were such. And, more¬ 
over, others who are not so naturally may make themselves 
to become so. Some will have to put forth more effort and 
to contend with greater struggles, but the end will be the 
possession of the knowledge and the achievement of the 
practice. 

I need hot say that those sentiments are contrary .to the 
views of human nature which arc presented in the Bible. 
The testimony of Revelation is that “ there is not a just mad' 
upon earth that doeth good and sfuneth not.” “ If we say 
that we have no sin,” and in writing this term, I am think¬ 
ing here not of sin against God, but, if we can conceive of 
it apart from that, of failures in regard to what ought to be 
in onr regulation of ourselves, and in our behaviour to 
others;—“ if we say that we have no sin we deceive our¬ 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” This language is apnro- 
priate in the lips of the learned as well as m those .of the 
ignorant, to the highest sage as to the lowest child of thd 
soil. Neither the Scriptures of God npr the experience of 
man know of individuals absolutely perfect. • The oth&r 
sentiment tfat men can make themselves ^perfect is equally 
wide of the troth. - Intelligence and goodness by no means 
« Ana. VII sfc. 
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stand to each other in the relation of cause and’effeat. The 
sayings of -Oyid, “Video'meHora proboque? deteriora aeqyw,” 
“Nitimuf in vetttum temper, cujAmusque negata” t are a more 
correct expression of the facts of human consciousness and 
conduct than the high-flotfn pbra&es of Cfinfucius. 

7. But Tsze-sze adopts the dicta of his grandfather with* 
out questioning them, and gives them fortn in his own style 
at ’the commencement of the fourth part of hfo Treatise. 

\yhen we*have intelligence resulting from sincerity, this 
condition is*to be ascribed to nature; when we have sin¬ 
cerity resulting fj-oru intelligence, this condition is to be 
ascribed to instruction. But given the sincerity, and thdfe 
shall be the intelligence ; given the intelligence,‘an^ there 
shall be the sincerity.” ^ 

Tsze-szo does more than ddopt the dicta of Confucius. 
i He applies them in a way which the. sage never did, and 
which ho would probably have shrunk from doing. The 
sineere^ or perfect man of Confucius is he who satisfies com¬ 
pletely all the requirements of duty in the various relations 
bf society, and in the exercise of^government j but the sin¬ 
cere man of- Tsze-sze is a potency in the universe. “ Able 
to give its full development to his own nature, he can do the 
same to the nature of other men. Able ter {fi/e its Qill 
development to the nature of other men, he can give their 
full development to the natures of animals and tilings. Able 
to give their full development to »the natures of’creatures 
and things, he can assist the transforming and nourishing 
sowers of Heaven and Earth. Able to assist the trans¬ 
forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth, he 
may with Heaven anfl Earth form a ternion.” Such are tlfe 
results bf sincerity natural. The case below this— of sin-% 
cerity acquired, is as follows,—“The individual cultivates 
its shoots. • From these he can attain to the possession of 
sincerity. This sincerity becomes apparent. From being 
apparent, it becomes manifesjb. From being manifest, it be¬ 
comes brilliant. Brilliant, it affects others. Affecting others, 
they are ohanged by itt Changed by it,*they are transformed. 
Itjs qply he who is nqssessod of the meet complete sincerity 
tltet can exist under heaven, who can^transformd’ It may 
safely be afllrjned, tnat w&en he thus expressed himself, 
Tsze-sze understood neither what he said nor whereof he 
afSr»ed. . Maou Se-ho and some other modern*wft$rs ex-. 
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plain away many of his predicates of sincerity, so tkat in ■ 
their hands theyhecome nothing *but extravagant hyper* 
boles, bat the author himself would, I believh, have protested' 
against f such a mode of dealing With his words. True, Ids ' 
structures are cattles in the air, but he had no idea himself 
that they werjs so. 

In. the 24th phapter there is a ridiculous descent from the 
sublimity Ibf the two preceding. We are told t^hat the pos¬ 
sessor of entire sincerity is like a spirit, and can foreknow, 
but the foreknowledge is only a judging by the milfoil and 
tortoise and. other auguries !• But,the aujthor.recovers him- 
sfilf, and resumes his theme About sincerity as conducting to 
self-completion, and the completion of other men and things, 
describing it also as possessingialf the qualities which can 
be predicated of Heaven an*d‘ Earth. Gradually the subject 
is made to converge to the person of Confucius, who is the, 
ideal of *the sage, as the sage is the ideal of humanity at 
large. An old account of the object of Tsze-sze in thp Chung 
Yung is "that “ he wrote it to celebrate the virtue of his 
grandfather.” He certainly contrives to do this in the 
course of it. The 20th, 31st, and 32nd chapters contain 
his eulogium, and never has any other mortal been exalted 
in<sneh terms. “ He may be compared to Heaven and Earth 
in their supporting and containing, their overshadowing and 
curtaining all things; he may be compared to‘ the four sea¬ 
sons in tneir alternating "progress, and to the son and moon 
in their successive shining.” “ Quick in apprehension, clear 
in .discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and all-enf- 
bracing knowledge, he was fittdd to exercise rule; mag¬ 
nanimous, generous, benign, and mild, he was $tted to 
•exercise forbearance; impulsive, energetic, firpi, and en¬ 
during, he was fitted to maintain a firm hold; self-adjusted,, 
grave, never swerving from the Mean, and corfect, he was 
fitted to command reverencp; accomplished, distinctive, 
concentrative, and searching,, he was fitted to exercise 
discrimination.” “ All-embracing and vast, be was like 
heaven; deep and derive as a fountain, he was like the 
abyss.'’ “Therefore his fame ovqtppreads the $£id£lo 
Kingdom, and extends to all tyubarops tribes* Wherever 
ships and rartiages reach ; wherever the strength of man 
penetrates ; wherever the heaven s>overshadow and the earth 
sustains 1 ; wherever the snnand moon shine; whenever frdSts 
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and dews *fall; all who have blood and breath unfoignedly 
honour and lpve him. Hende it is said,—fie is the equal of 
Heaven 1 ” “ Who can know him but he who, is indeed 
quick in apprehension, dear in discernment, of far-seaching 
intelligence, and> all-embracing Knowledge, possessing all 
heavenly virtue ? ” , , 

8. We have arrived at the concluding* chapter of the ‘ 

W.ork, in Which the author, according to Choo HI, '‘"having 
carried his descriptions to the highest point in the preceding 
chapters, turlis back and examines the source of his subject; 
and then again frqm the jvork ef the learifer, free fjrom all 
selfishness and watchful over himself when he is alone, fie 
carries out his description, till by easy steps he brings it 
to the consummation of tip whole empire tranquillized by 
simple and sincere reverentialness. He moreover eulogizes 
,its mysteriousness, till he speaks of it at last as without 
sound or smell.” Between the first and last chapters there is 
a correspondency, and each of them may be considered as a 
summary of the whole treatise. The difference between 
them is, that in the first a commencement is made with the 
mention of Heaven as the conferrer of man's nature, while 
in this the progress of man in virtue is traced, stej^by step, 
till at last it is equal to that <3f High Heaven. * * • • 

9. I have thus in the preceding paragraphs givpn a general 

and Bomewkpl; copious review of this Work. My object h^s 
been to seize, if 1 could, the train ef thought, and*to hold it 
up to the reader. Minor objections to it, arising from the 
confused use of terms and singular applications of passages 
from the*older Classics, ate noticed in the notes subjoined 
to the translation. J wished here that its scope should b*e 
seen, and the means be afforded of judging how far it is» 
worthy of ftie high character attributed to it. “ The relish 
of it,” Say# the younger Ch'ing, “ is inexhaustible. The 
whole of it is solid learning.. When the skilful reader has 
explored it with delight till fye has apprehended it, he may 
carry it into practice all his life, and will find that it cannot 
bb exhausted.” * * t 

J£y,own opinion o£jt is much less favourable. Th» names 
by which it'has beei^ called in translations of it have led to 
misoonceptiJr# of its character. Were it stylld •* 1 The states 
of Eqftihorium and Harnony,” we should be prepared to 
expect Something strange and probably extravagant. As-. 
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Suredlv we Should expect nothing more strange or extrava- • 
gam than what we have. It bfegin's sufficiently well, but the 
author has hardly enunciated his .preliminary apophthegms/ 
when Jje conducts into an obscurity where we can hardly * 
grope our way, $nd wheft we erfiorge from that, it is to be • 
bervildered by his gorgeous but unsubstantial pictures of . 
sag ely perfection. He has eminently contributed to nourish 
the prideeof his countrymen. He has exalted their sages 
above all that is called God or is worshipped? and taught 
the masses of the people that with them they«have need of / 
nothing from without. In the nic/m timp it is antagonistic 
to Christianity. By and by, when Christianity has pre¬ 
vailed in'China, men will refer to it as a striking proof how 
their'fathers by their wisdom kpew neither Gpd nor them* 
•elves. ‘ ‘ ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONFUCIUS; HIS INFLUENCE AND D0CT1INES. 


SECTION I. 

HFE OF CONFUCIU8. 

1. “And have you foreignhfs surnames as well?' 4 This 
question has often been put to me by Chinese. It marks 
HU nicest t^e ignorance which belongs to the*people of 
» ’ all that is external to themselves, and the pride 

of antiquity which enters largely as an element into their 
character. If such a pride could in any case be justified, we 
might allow it to the family of the K‘ung, the descendants 
of Confucius. In tlfe reign K‘ang-he, twenty-on e cent uries 
and a half after the death of the sage, they ffiflDuatejj to 
eleven thousand males. But their ancestry is carried back 
through q period of equal extent, and genealogical tables 
are common, in which the descant of Confucius is traced 
down from Hwang-te, the inventor of the cycle, B.c. 2637.* 

• The more moderate writers, however, content themselves 
with oxihibiting his anciSstry back to the commencement of 
the Chow dynasty, b.c. 1121. Among the relatives of 0he 
tyrant Chow, the last emperor of the Yin dynasty, was a # n 
eider brother, by a concubine, named K‘e, who is celebrated 
by Coftfueius, Ana. XVIII. i., under the title of the viscount 

• of Wei. Foreseeing the impending ruin of their family, 
K‘e withdrew from the cofirt; and subsequently, he was 
invested by the Emperor OVing, the second of the house of 

t * • 

1 See Mcmoires concern ant lee Chinois, Tome Xil. p. 447, et $ej. 
JFathlr Amiot states, p. 101, that he had seen the representative oftbe family, 
who soooewi#} to the dignity of (he “ Duke, Cqptlnuator of tjm Sage's line,” 
in th* 9% year if K'ij*n-lung, a.d. 1744. It is hardly ndhessarythatl should 
say hua that the name Confgslus is merely the Chinese characters, K'uag 
“ The mss ter, K'ung,” latinised. • 

• • * 
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Chow, yith 'the principality of Sung, which embr&ced the 
eastern portion o&the present province of Ho-nan, that he 
might there continne the sacrifices t to the emperors of Yin. 
K‘e was followed as duke of Sung'by a younger brother; in 
whose line the suecession continued. His great;grandson, 
the Duke Min, was followed, b.c. 908, by a younger brother, 
leaving, howdver, two sons, Fuh-foo Ho, and Fang-sze. 
Fuh Ho* resigned his right to the dukedom in favour ‘of 
Fang r sze, who put his uncle to death in B.c. 8S3, and be*' 
came master of the State. He is known as the Duke Le, and 
to his elder brother belongs Jhe honour of haying the sage 
among Ris descendants. , 

Three descents from Fuh Ho, we find Ching K‘au-foo, 
who was a distinguished officer under the dukes Tae, Woo, 
and Seuen (b.c. 799—728). *He ’Is still celebrated for his 
humility, and for his literary tastes. We have accounts of him 
as being ,in communication with the Grand-historiographer 
of the empire, and engaged in researches about its ancient 
poetry, thus setting an example of one of the woVks to 
which Confucius gave himself. K'aou gave birth to K‘ung- 
foo Kea, from whom tho Surname of K‘ung took its rise. 
Five generations had now elapsed sirfco the dukedom was 
held"hj ills, -d’ vsct line of his ancestry, and it was according to 
the* rule in such cases that the branch should cease its con¬ 
nection with the ducal stem, and merge among the people 
udder a new surname. K'ung Kea was Master of the Horse 
in Sung, and an officer of well-known loyalty and probity. 
Unfortunately for himself, he had a wife of surpassing beauty,, 
of whom tho chief minister of the State, by name H,wa Tuh, 
happened on one occasion to get a glimpse. Determined to 
possess her, he commenced a series bf intrigues,' which 
ended, B.c. 709, in the murder of Kea and the reigbing Duke 
Shang. At the same time, Tuh secured the pessou of the 
lady, and hastened to his palace with the prize, but on the, 
way she had strangled herself With her girdle. 

An enmity was thus commenced between the two families 
of K'ung and Hwa which the lapse of <fcimo did not obliter¬ 
ate, and the latter being the more powerful of the two, Kea’s 
great-gtandson withdrew into the State of Loo to Avo$ 
their persAntign. There he was' appoi&ted commandant of 
the city of Fang, and is known in kiator^ bf the name of 
Fang-shth. Fang-shah gave birth to Pih-hea, and fro^ja 
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him.came Shuh-leang Heih, the father of Confuciw. Heih 
appears'in the history of‘the times as* a soldier of great 
, prowess and daring bravery. In the year B.q, 562, when 
serving the siege of a place called Peih-yang, % party of 
the assailants* made tlfeir way in at % gate which had 
purposely been left open, and no sooner w^re they inside 
than the? portcullis was dropped. Heih Was just entering, 
aftd catching the massive structure with both his hftnds, he 
'gradually by dint of main strength raised it and held.it up, 
till his friends had made their escape. 

Thus much on the ancestry of the sage. Doubtless he 
could trace his descent in the way which has been indicated 
up to the imperial house of Yin, nor was there one^mong 
his ancestors during fho rule of Chow to whom he could 
not refer with satisfaction. 'They had been ministers and 
soldiers of Sung and Loo, all men of worth; and in Ching 
K'aou, both for his humility and literary researches, 
Cpnfucius might have special complacency. 

2. Confucius was the child of Shuh-leang Heih’s old age. 

• The soldier had married in early life, but his wife brought 

From hi. b,rth to h„ j” m only daughters,-to the number of 
Omt pubiio employment, feme, and no son. By a con cubine he 
had a eon, named MSng*p"8, aad also 
Pih-ne, who proved a cripple, so that, when he was over 
seventy yeafs, Heih sought a second wife in the Yen famdy, 
from, which came subsequently Yen Hwuy, the favourite 
disciple of his son. There were three daughters in the 
•family, the youngest being named Ching-tsae. Their father 

* said to them, “ Here is* the commandant of Tsow. His 
father and grandfather were only scholars, but his ancestors 
before'them were descendants of the sage emperors. He is 
a man teft feet high, 1 and of extraordinary prowess, and I 
am vefy desirous of his alliance. Though he is old and 

•austere, you need have no misgivings about him. Which 
of you three will be his wife*? ” The two elder daughters 
were silent, but Ching-tsae said, “ Why do you ask us, 
father? It is for y«u t8 determine.* “ Very well,* said 


1 8m, 1m the length of tbe talent foot, Ac*. TIH. vi., but the point netdi 
tftxm itjfcjng invettlgstion than it hw yet reoeivod. , * , 
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who received tlie name of K'ew, and was subsequently 
styled Chung-ne. 1 • The event h&ppened on the ,21st day of 
the 10th mopth of the 21st year of the Duke TSeang, of Loo, 
being tljo 20th year of the Emperor Ling, b.c. 551.* The 
birth-place was in'the district of Tsow, of which, Heih was 

* The legends say Mint Ching-tsae, fearing lest she should not have a son, 
in oonsequenog of her husband's age, privately ascended the Ne-k'ew hill*to 
pray for the boon, and that when she had obtained it, sbe <*mmemorateS’ 
the fact iu the names—K'ew and Chung-ne. But the cripple, M&ng-p'e, had’ 
previously been styled Pih-ne. There was somo reason, previous to Confucius’ 
birth, for using the term He in the family. A# might fie expected, the birth 
of She sage* is surgiunded with many prodigious occurrences. One nocoant 
is, that the husband and wife pnij ed together for a son iu a deli of mount 
Ne. A#Ching-tsae went up the hill, the leaves of the trees aud plahts all 
erected themselves, and bent down^ds fn her return. That night she 
dreamt the Black Te appeared, and said to her, " You shall have a son, a 
sage, and you must bring him forth in a hollow mullierry tree." One day 
during her pregnancy, she fell into a dreamy state, and saw five old men in 
the hall, who called themselves the essences of tiie live planets, and led an 
animal which looked like a small cow with one horn, and was covered with 
scales like a dragon. This creature knelt before Ching-tsae, and cast forth from 
its mouth a slip of gem, on which was tiie inscription,—“ The son of the 
essence of water shall succeed to the withering Chow, and be a throneless 
king." Ching-tsae tied a piece of embroidered ribbon about its horn, and 
the viswvsdiganoeared. When Heih was told ot it, he said," The creature must 
lie the K'e-lm. 5 *' "As her time drew near, Ching-tsae asked her husband if 
there was any place in the neighbourhood called “ The hollow mulberry tree." 
He tpid her there was a dry cave in the south hill, which wetft by that name. 
Thfcn she said, "I will go and bp confined there." Her husfiand was sur¬ 
prised, but wben made acquainted with her former dream, he made the 
necessary arrangements. On the night when the child was born, two dragons 
came Mid kept watch on the left and right of the hill, and two spirit-ladies' 
appeared in the air, pouring out fragrant odours, ns if to bathe Uhiug-ksae: 
•aiftl as soon as the birth took place, a spring ot clear warm water bubbled up 
from the floor of the cave, which dried up again if ben the child Bud been 
Washed in it. The child was of an extraordinary appearance; with a mouth 
like the sea, ox lips, a dragon's back, Ac., &c. On the top of bis bead was 
a remarkable formation, in consequence of which he was namSd K'ew, Ac. 
Sze-ma Ts'een seems to make Confucius to have been illegitimate, saying' 
that Heih and Miss Yen cohabited in tift wilderness. Keang Yung says that 
tbs phrase has reference simply to the disparity of their ages. * 

* Bxe-ma Ts'een says that Confucius was t bom in the 22nd year of Duke 
Seang, b.c. 650. He is followed by Choo He In the short sketch of 
Confucius^ life prefixed to the Lim Yu, and by “ The Annals of the Enyrfr^” 
„■ published with imperial sanction in the reign ifeS-k'ing. (Jo this wore 
f have generihly referred ftr my dates.)' The ?bar assigned in the text 
above rests oa the authority of Kuh-lifang and Kung-yfng, me 1 two comment¬ 
ators on the Ch'un Ts'ew, With regard tottie month, however, the 10th it 
that assign#! Igr Kuh-lSang, while Kung-yang names the lltk , b 
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the governor. It was somewhere within the limits of the 
present department of Yen-chow in Shan-tung, but the 
honour of being the exact spot is claimed for two places in 
two diffiirent districts of the department. • 

The patices^which we* have of Confucius’ early years are 
very scanty. When he was in his third yeaphis father died. 
Jfc is related of him, that as a boy he used to play at the 
.arrangement of sacrificial vessels, and at postiftes' of cere¬ 
mony. Or his schooling we have no reliable account. • There 
is a legend, indeed, that at seven he went to school to Gan 
P*ing-chuug, but it must be rejected, as P‘ing-<jhung be¬ 
longed to the State of Ts'd. He tells us diimself that at 
fifteen he bent his m\nd to learning ; l but the condition of 
the family was one of poverty. At a subsequent period, when 
people were astonished at 'the variety of his knowledge, 
he explained it by saying, “ When I was young my condition 
was low, and therefore L acquired my ability in many things; 
but they were mean matters.” J 

When he was nineteen, he married a lady from the State 
of Sung, of the Keen-kwan family; and in the following 
year his son Le was bom. On the occasion of this event, 
the Duke Ch'aou sent him a present of a co uple caf p- It 
was to signify his sense*of his prince’s flwourjthat he 
called his son Le (The Carp), and afterward^ gave him the 
designation of Pih-yu (Fish Primus). No mention is made 
of the birth of any other children, though we know, from 
Ana. Y. i., that he had at least one daughter. The fact of 
the duke of Loo’s sending him a gift on the occasion 
of Le’S birth shows thlt he was not unknown, but was 
already commanding public attention and the respectf of 
the grea^. . 

It -yas about this time, probably in the year after his 
marriage,* that Confucius took his first public employment, 
as keeper of the stores of grain, and in the following year 
hq was put in charge of the ^public fields and lands. Mencius 
adduces these employments in illustration of his doctrine 
that the superior man may at times take office on account 
4 >t his poverty, bq^jnust confine himself in such • case to 
’places 'of ■small enqolumept, and ain^at nothing.but the dis¬ 
charge of tbeir humbk duties. According 9> him, Confucius 
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as keeper of 'stores, said, "My calculations must. all. be 
right:—that is all *1 have to cafe about ; ” aiyi when in 
charge of tlip public fields, he said. " The oien and sheep 
must be fat and strong and suporiOr:—that is all I have to 
care about.” 1 It *does not appea*r whether these offices 
were held by fonfucius in the direct employment of the 
State, or as a dependent of the Ke family in whose juris¬ 
diction H<5 Kved. The present of the carp from^tho duke, 
may incline us to suppose the former. , • 

3. In his twenty-second year, Confucius commenced his 
labours a§ a publicteacher, and. his house became a resort 
for*young and* inquiring spirits, who wished to learn .the 
doctrines of antiquity. However small tho fee his pupils 
were able to affortl, ho never refused his 

Commeocemeut of his , a.* • • ? * 4 n 1.1 a. 1 i 

labours m a teacher The instructions/ All that ho required, was 
l y ulher - an ardent desire lor improvement, and 
• some degree of capacity. “ I do not 

open np the truth,” he said, “ to ono who is not eager to 
get knowledge, nor help out any one who is not anxious to 
explain himself. When I hpvo presented one corner of a 
subject to any one, and he cannot from it learn the other 
threej^do not repeat my lesson.” 3 

His motlieV died in the year B.tf. 528, and he resolved that 
her body shoqld lie in the same grave with that of hisfather, 
and that their common resting-place should be in.Fang, the 
first home of the K‘ung in Loo. But here a difficulty ^pre¬ 
sented itself. His father’s coffin had been for twenty years, 
where it had first been deposited, off the road of The Five 
Fathers, in the vicinity of Tsow :—flrould it beright'in him 
to fnove it ? He was relieved from this perplexity by gtn old 
woman of the neighbourhood, who told him that Jhe coffin 
had only just been put into the ground, as a temporary ar¬ 
rangement, and not regularly buried. On learning this, he 
carried his purpose into execution. Both coffins were con¬ 
veyed to Fang, and put in the grpund together, with no yi-' 
torvening space between them, as was the custom in some 
States. And now came a new perplexity. He said to him¬ 
self, “ In old times, they had graves, bqt| raised no tum*dn% 
over them. . But I an\a man, wty> belopgs equally to the* 
north and the loath, the east and the west, «I most have 


' MencIuljV* PL II. v. 4. * Ana. VII. vii. * Ana, VII, vUL 
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something by which I can remember the place.” « Accord¬ 
ingly he raised a mound, four feet high; over the grave, and 
returned homh, leavings party of his disciples io see every¬ 
thing properly completed." In the mean time there«came on a 
heavy storm df rain, anil it was a considerable time before 
the disciples joined him. “ What makes yqu so late ? ” he 
asked. “ The grave in Fang fell down,*' they said. He 
.made no reply, and they repeated their answerWrfee times, 
-when ho burst into tears, and said, “ Ah! they did not make 
their gravfis so in antiquity.” 1 

Confucius mourned ibr his mother the regular ^period of 
three years,—three years nominally, but in feet only twenty- 
seven months. Five days after the mourning was expired, 
he played pn his lute tut could not sing. It required other 
five days before he could accompany an instrument with his 
voice. 2 

Some writers have represented Confucius as teaching nis 
disciples important lessons from the manner in which he 
buried his mother, and having a design to correct irregular¬ 
ities in tho ordinary funeral ceremonies of the time. These 
things are altogether “ without book.” We simply have a 
dutiful son paying*the last tribute of affection to ^ good 
parent. In ono point ho departs from the anCfent practice, 
raising a mound over the grave, and when the fresh earth 
gives wayVrom a sudden rain, ho is moved to tears; |md 
seems to regret his innovation. -This sets Confucius vividly 
before us,—a man of tho past as much as of the present, 
whose own natural feelings were liable to be hampered in 
their development, by the traditions of antiquity which he 
considered sacred. It is important, however, to observe 
the reasqn which ho gave for rearing the mound. He had 
in it ji presentiment of much of his future course. He 
was “ a n!au of the north, the south, the east, and the west.” 
He might not confine himsglf to any one State. He would 
travel, and his way might be directed to some “wise 
ruler,” whom his counsels would conduct to a benevolent 
Bway that would bleak forth on eVery side till it trans¬ 
formed the empire, « 

' 4. Whop the moyming,for his mother was over, Confucius 

> Le Ee, IL^Pt. L* i. 10 j >Pt. II. iii. 30 ; Ft. 1.1. 6.' See also the discus- 
lion of thoso passages in Keang Yung’s “ Life of Coufuoiat." 

• * Le *e, IL Ft. I. i. 22. ,, 
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remained in Loo, but in what special capacity we, do.not 

• know. Probably he contained to en- 

90 S* l 5 l ChowT« : >d 1 «uim courage the,resort of inquirers to 
iuct« n:.* whom ho communicated instruction, 

* and £ursue<This own researches into 
the history, literature, and institutions of the empire. In 
the year b.c. 524,'the chief of tho small state of T‘an 1 made 
his app&inftice at the court of Loo, and discoursed iu ’q 
wonderful manner, at a feast given to him by*tho duke r . 
about the names which the most ancient sovereigns, from 
Hwang-te downwards, gave to their, ministers... The sacri¬ 
fices to the Emperor Shaou-liftou, the next in descent from 
Hwang/te, were maintained in 'Pan, so that the chief fancied 
that he knew all about the abstruse subject op which he 
discoursed. Confucius, hearing about the matter, waited on 
the visitor, and learned from him all that ho had to com¬ 
municate.^ 

To the year b.c. 526, when Confucius was twenty-nine 
years old, is referred his studying music under a famous 
master of the name of Seang. He was approaching his 30th 
year when, as he tells us, “ho stood firm,” 1 that is, in his 
conv ictions on the subjects of learning to which he had 
bent £W rimfirMifteen years before. Five years more, how¬ 
ever, were still to pass by before tho anticipation mentioned 
in the conclusion of the last paragraph began td yeceive its 
fulfilment, 4 though we may conclude from the way in which 
it was brought about that ho was growing all the time in the 
estimation of the thinking minds in his native State. 

In tho 24th year of Duke Ch'aftu, B.c. 517, ono of tho 
principal ministers of Loo, known by thq name of Mftng He, 
died. Seventeen years before he had painfully felt fus ig- 

, * 

* See the Ch'un Ts'ew, under the 7th year of Duke Cb'aoti, 

* This real* on the respectable authority of Tao-k'ew Ming’s annotations 

on the Ch'un Ts'ew, but I must consider*it apocryphal. The legend-writers 
have fashioned a journey to T‘an. The* slightest historical Intimation'be¬ 
comes a text with them, on .which they enlarge fa the glory of the sage., 
Araiot has reproduced and expanded their romancings, and others, such as 
Pauthier ((Shine, pp. 121—163) and Thornton (Uijtory of China, vol/J. pm 
131—213) have followed in his wake. 3 Ana. U«iv. a 

* Tlie journey to ghow is placed by Sze-tha Ts'edh before Cdnfucius' hold¬ 
ing of bia first official employments, and Chqn He aril mtftt other writers 
follow him. It is a great error, and has arifbn from a misunderstanding of 
the passages rrosn Tso-K'ew Ming upon the subject. 
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norancepf ceremonial observances, and had made it. his sub¬ 
sequent’ bi^mosa to n\ak£ himself acquainted with them. 
On his deathtted, ho addressed his chief officer, saying, 
“ X knowledge of propriety is the stem of a man. With¬ 
out it he has n» means of standihg firm.** I have heard that 
there is one K'ung Kew, who is thoroughly versed in it. 
He is a descendant of Sages, and though the line of his 
family was extinguished in Sung, among his ancestors there 
.were Fuh-foo Ho, who resigned the dukedom to his brother, 
and Ching*K‘aou-foo, who was distinguished for his hu¬ 
mility. Tsjvng Jleih lips observed that if sage men of in¬ 
telligent virtue do not attain to eminence, distinguished nJen 
are pure to appeal among their posterity. His weyds are 
now to be^verified, 1* think, in K [ ung K c ew. After my 
death, you must tell lIo-ke*to go and study proprieties 
under him.” In consequence of this charge, Ho-ke, Mdng 
He’s son, who appears in the Analects under the name of 
M&ng, E, 1 and a brother, or perhaps only a near relative, 
named Nan-kung King-'■.huh, became disciples of 'Confucius. 
Their wealth and standing in the State gave him a position 
which he had not had before, and he told King-shuh of a 
wish which he had t6 visit the court of Chow, and e spec ially 
to confer on the subject of eeremonics and muslb^vithliaou 
Tan. King-shuh represented the matter to the Duke Ch'aou, 
who put a, carriage and a pair of horses at Confucius’ xjp- 
posa 1 , for the expedition. 

At this time the court of Chow was in the city of LiJ, in 
the present department of Ho-nan of the province of the 
same name. The reignihg emperor is known by tho title of 
King, but the sovereignty was little more than nominal. 
The state of China was then analogous to that of ono of the 
European kingdoms, during the prevalence of the feudal 
system*. At the commencement of the dynasty, the various 
States «f the empire had be^n assigned to the relatives and 
adherents of the reigning family. There wero thirteen 
principalities of greater note, and a large number of smaller 
‘dependencies. Durfng the vigorous* youth of tho dynasty, 
^ie gmperor or lorcj,, paramount exercised an effective con¬ 
trol over the various chiefs, but with^the lapse o£ time there 
came weakness .and decay. The chiefs- 1 ^-corresponding 
’»> 

> An*. II. r. 
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somewhat to'the European dukes, earls, marquises,' batons, 
&c . t —quarrelled amd warred arfiong themselves, and the 
stronger among them barely acknowledged their subjection 
to the ejnperor. A similar condition of things prevailed 
in each particular' State. * There' were horodit»ry minis¬ 
terial families, who were continually encroaching on the 
authority of their rulers, and the heads of those families 
again w'ere*frequently hard pressed by their inferior officers. 
Such was the state of China in Confucius' time. 'The readoc. 
must have it clearly beforo him, if he would understand the 
position of the sage, and the reform? which, woshall find, it 
wds subsequently his object to introduce. 

Arrived at Chow, he had no intercourse with the court or 
any of the principal ministers. He was there not as a poli¬ 
tician, but an inquirer about Vho ceremonies and maxims of 
the founders of the dynasty. Laou 'fan, whom ho had 
wished tc see the acknowledged founder of the Taouists, 
or Rationalistic sect, which has maintained its ground^n 
opposition to the followers of Confucius, was then a trea¬ 
sury-keeper. They met and freely interchanged their views, 
but no reliable account of Iheir conversation has been pre¬ 
served. In the 5th Book of the Le tte, which is headed, 
“ The* pFrfiftStjpher Tsang asked,” Confucius refers four 
times to the views of Laou-tsze on certain points of funeral 
ceytmonies, and in the “ Family .Sayings,” Bdok xxiv., he 
tells Ke K'ang what he had heard from him about “ The 
Five Te,” but we may hope their conversation turned also 
on more important subjocts. Sze-raa Ts'cen, favourable* 
to Laou-tsze, makes him lecture lfis visitor in the following 
s?ylc :—“ Those whom you talk about arc dead, and their 
bones are mouldered to dust; only their words remain. 
When the superior man gets his time, he mounts'aloft; but 
when the time is against him, he moves as if his fdet wore 
entangled. I have heard that a good merchant, though ho 
has rich treasures deeply stored, appears as if he were poor, 
and that the superior man whose virtue is complete, is°yet 
to outward seeming Stupid. Put”awdy your proud air and 
many desires, your insinuating habit and wild will, 'fhese 
are of no^advantage ( to you. This is hll which I havo to 
tell yon.” On the other hand, Confucius,is made to say to 
his disciples, “ I know how birds, can fly, how fishes can 
swim, arid how animals can ran. But the runner maybe 
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snarpd, £he swimmer may be hooked, and the flyer {pay be 
shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell 
how ho mount^on the wind through the clouds, and rises to 
heaven. To-day I have seen Laou-tsze, and can on^r com¬ 
pare him ^0 th% dragon.'* • * 

While at Lo, Confucius walked over the grounds set 
apart for the great sacrifices to Heaven nntl Earth ; in¬ 
spected the pattern of the Hall of Light, buili te give 
[audience iif to the princes of the empire; and examined all 
the arrangements of the ancestral temple and the court. 
From the whole he received a profound impression. 

“ Now," said he with a sigh, “ I know the sage wisdom of 
the duke of Chow, and how the house of Chow attained to 
the imperial sway." On the walls of the Hall of Light 
wero paintings of the anbieiftf sovereigns from Yaou and 
Shun downwards, their characters appearing in the 
representations of them, and words of praise <.tr warn¬ 
ing being appended. There was also a picture of the 
duke of Chow sitting with his infant nephew, jhe king 

• Ch'ing, upon his knees, to give audience to all the princes. 
Confucius surveyed the scene wfth silent delight, and then 
said to his followers, “ Here you see how Chow became 
so great. As we use a gla.*s to examine the ft»rtJ|s*of 
things, so must we study antiquity in order to understand 
the present.*' In the hall of the ancestral temple there wyis 
a mejal statue of a man with threg clasps upon his moutl?, 
and his back covered over with an enjoyable homily on the 

•duty of keeping a watch upon the lips. Confucius turned 

* to his disciples, and said,»“ Observe it, my children. These 
words are true, and commend themselves to our feelings.”* 

Abrfut music he* made inquiries of Ch'ang Hwang, to 
whom the*following remarks are attributed:—“ I have ob- ’ 
served* about Cbung-ne many marks of a sage. He has 
•river eyes and a dragon forehead,—the very characteristics 
of Hwang-te. His arms afe long, his back is like a tor¬ 
toise, and he is nine feet six iilehes in height,—the very 
•semblanco of Thing* the? Successful.. When he speaks, 
he praises the ancient kings. Ho moves along the 
4$ath of humility ahS courtesy. He has heard 01 every 
subject, and # retyin!* with*a strong nffemory, ERs know¬ 
ledge of things seems inexhaustible.—Have we not in him 
^re rising of a sage ? " 

vou 1. 
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I hare given these notices of Confucius at tho court of 
Chow, more as being the ouly ones I could fiqd, than be¬ 
cause I put much faith in them. He did not remain there 
long, but returned the same year to Loo, and continued 
his work of teaching. His fame was greatly increased; 
disciples came to him from different parts, till their 
number amounted to three thousand. Several of those 
who h'avd' come down to us as the most distinguished 
among his followers, however, were yet unborn, and tho. 
statement just given may be considered as ah exaggera¬ 
tion. .We are not to conceive of tho disciples as forming 
a community, and living together. Parties of them may 
have done so. We shall find Confucius hereafter always 
moving amid a company of admiring pupils; but the 
greater number must have Had their proper avocations and 
ways of living, and would only resort to the master, when 
they wished specially to ask his counsel or to learn of him. 

5. In the year succeeding the return to Loo, that State 
fell into great confusion. There were threo Families in it, 
all connected irregularly with the ducal house, which had 
long kept the rulers in a condition 
r-t|ira« to too the following of dependency. I hey appear tre- 
y«r. «.c.5Tww. quentlynn the Analects as the Ke 

clan, the Shuh, and the Milng; and while Confucius freely 
spoke of their usurpations, 1 he was a sort of dependent of 
the Ke family, and appears in frequent communication 
with members of all the three. In the year b.c. 516, the 
duke Chaou came to open hostilities with them, and' 
being worsted, lied into Ts‘e, the State adjoining Loo on 
the north. Thither Confucius also repaired, that he might 
avoid the prevailing disorder of his native State. Ts‘e 
was then under the government of a duke, afterwards 
styled King, who “ had a thousand toams, each of four 
horses, but on the day of his death the people did not- 
praise him fora single virtue^’* His chief minister, how¬ 
ever, was Gan Ying, a man of considerable ability and 
worth. At his court the music of the ancient sage-em¬ 
peror^ Shun, originally brought to T‘^e from the Stq-te of 
Ch'in, was still preserved. „ # 

According"to the “Family Sayings,” an,incident oc- 

> Analects, HI. i. 11. et aL * Ana. XVI, xii. e 
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curbed on the way to Ts'e, which I may transfer to these 
pages as a good specimen *of the way in*which Confucius 
turned occurring matters to account in his intenvourse with 
his disciples. As he was passing by the side of tfee T'ae 
mountain* thei^ was a woman weeping* and wailing by a 
grave. Confucius bent forward in his carriage, and after 
listening to her for some time, sent Tsze-loo to ask the 
. cause of her grief. “ You weep, as if you had e^jdWenced 

• sorrow upon sorrow,” said Tsze-loo. The woman replied, 
“ It is so? My husband’s father was killed here by a 
tiger, and my husband also; and now my son has met the 
same fate.” Confucius asked* her why she did not removh 
from the place, and on her answering, “ There is hcfe no 
oppressive .government,” he turned to his disciples', and 
said, “ My children, remember this. Oppressive govern¬ 
ment is fiercer than a tiger.” 1 

As soon as he crossed the border from Loo, we* are told 
he discovered from the gait and manners of a boy, whom 
he saw carrying a pitcher, the influence of the sage’s 
music, and told the driver of his carriage to hurry on to 
the capital. Arrived there, he Jieard the strain, and was 
so ravished with it, fhat for three months he did not know 
the taste of flesh. “ I diu not think,” he »iia,* ‘i t£at 
music could have been made so excellent as this.” 2 The 
Duke King was pleased with the conferences which he had 
with .him, and proposed to assign to him the town of 
Lin-k‘ew, from the revenues of which he might derive a 
^sufficient support; but Confucius refused the gift, and 
said to his disciples, “ A superior man will only receive 
rewart^for services jvhich he has done. I have given ad-* 
vice to the Duke King, but he has not yet obeyed it, and , 
now he would endow me with this place ! Very far is he 
from understanding me.” 

• On one occasion the duke asked about government, and 
received the characteristic reply, “ There is government 

. ‘ I have translated, however,* from the Le Kf, II. Pt. II. iii. 10, where 
the same incident is given, with some variations, and. without saying 
v^ien er where it occurrqfl. * * Ana. VII. xSi. 

• 1 Some Of these are related in the Family Sayingsaboirt the bum* 
lag of the anoest^sl shrine V the Ifmperor Lo, aim a one-fpotedbird which 
appeared hopping and nappingJts wings in Ts'e. They are plainly fabul¬ 
ous, though quoted in proof of uonfudus’ sage wisdom. This reference to 
tlfcm is more than enough. 
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'when the prince is prince, and tlio minister is minister; 
when the father" is father, a nil tlie son is soyi.” 1 I say 
that the reply is characteristic. Once, when‘Tsze-loo asked 
him what he would consider the first thing to be done if 
intrusted with tile government of a State, Confucius an¬ 
swered, “ \Yhat is necessary is to rectify names.” 3 The 
disciple thought the reply wido of the mark, but it was 
substantially the same with what he said to the Duke 
King. There is a sufficient foundation in 'nature for 
government in the several relations of society, mid if those 
}ie maintained ahd developed according,to their relative 
significancy; it is sure to obtain. This was a first principle 
m rhre political ethics of Confucius. 

Another day the duke got to a similar inquiry the reply 
that the art of government lay in an economical uso of the 
revenues ; and being pleased, he resumed his purpose of 
retaining the philosopher in his State, and proposed to 
assign to him the fields of Ne-k‘e. His chief minister, 
Gan Ying, dissuaded him from the purpose, saying, “ Those 
scholars are impracticably, and cannot bo imitated. They 
are haughty and conceited of their own views, so that they 
will no£ be content in inferior positions. They set a high 
value on ail funeral ceremonies, give way to their gnef, 
and will waste their property on great burials, so that 
frftey would only be injurious to the common manners. 
This Mr K'ung has a'thousand peculiarities. It would 
take generations to exhaust all that he knows about the 
ceremonies of going up and going down. This is not the 
time to examine into his rulefe of propriety. If you,’ 
prince, wish to employ him to change the customs of Ts'e, 
you will not bo making the people your primary con¬ 
sideration.” 3 

I had rather believe that these were not the vfords of 
Gan Ying; but they must represent pretty correctly the 
sentiments of many of the statesmen of the time about 
Confucius. The duke of Ts‘o got tired ere long of having 
such a monitor abodt him, and obsefvod, “ I cannot treat 
him As I would the chief of the Ko, family. I will^treat 
him in a-way between that accorded to the chiof of tho Ka, 

' " ' . , 

, i Ana. XII. xi. ^Ans. XIII. HI. 

' ' * See in S*e-m*'s History of Confucius. . I, 
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and‘that given to the chief of the Mfmg family.” Finally 
ho said, “ Iold; I cannot use his doctrines.” 1 These 
observations were made.directly to Confucius, er came to 
his hearing. 2 It was mit‘consistent with his self-respect 
to romain»long6r in Ts‘e, and he returned to Loo. 3 

6. Returned to Loo, he remained for the lgng period of 
ajpout fifteen years without being engaged in any official 
employment. It was a time, indeed, of 
great disorder. The Duke Chaou con¬ 
tinued a refugee in Ts‘e, the government 
being in the* hands of the great Families, up to lib; deat^i 
in b'.c. 509, on which event thb rightful heir was set aside, 
and another member <jf the ducal house, known to «s by 
the title of Ting, substituted in his place. The ruling 
authority of the principality became thus still more en¬ 
feebled than it had been before, and, on the other hand, 
the chiefs of the Ke, the Shuh, and the Milng, could 
hardly keep their ground against their own officers. Of 
those latter the two most conspicuous wei'e Yang Hoo, 
called also Yang Ho, and Knng-shan Fuh-jaou. At one 
time Ko Hwan, the most powerful of the chiefs, was kept 
a prisoner by Yang dloo, and was obliged to mak^e tergis 
with him in order to sectire his liberation.*' Confticius 
would give Jiis countenance to none, as ho disapproved of 
all, and ha studiously kept aloof from them. Of how tie 


comported himself among them w« have a specimen in the 
incident related in the Analects, xvn. i.—“Yang Ho 
'wished to see Confucius^ but Confucius would not go to 
see him! On this, he sent a present of a pig to Confucius, 
who, leaving chosen a time when Ho was not at home, 
went to ppy his respects for the gift. He met him, how¬ 
ever, op the way. ‘ Come, let me speak with you/ said 
the officer. ‘ Can he be called benevolent, who keeps his 
"jewel in his bosom, and leaves his country to confusion ? * 
Copfucius replied, * No/ Can ho be called wise, who is 
anxious to be engaged ip public employment, and yet is 


. 1 Ann. XVIII. iil. ,. • * 

• a S/.e-ma 1^‘een makes the first observation to have beep addressed 
directly to Confirms., * • 

■* According to the above T^count Confucius was only once, and for a 
portion of two years, in Te'e- For the refutation of oontrarv aocounts, 
sle Keang Vung's Life of the Mgo. • 
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constantly 'losing the opportunity of being so ? ’ Con- 
fucius again said/ ‘ No.’ The other added, ‘ The days and 
months a^e passing away; the years do n6t wait for us/ 
Confucj-us said, ‘ Kiglit; I will go into office.’ ” Chinese 
writers are eloqu'ent in their praise of the sage for the 
combination ( of propriety, complaisance, anti firmness, 
which they see in his behaviour in this matter. To myself 
there Seems nothing remarkable in it but a somewhat 
questionable dexterity. But it was well for the fame of 
Confucius that his time was not occupied dusting those 
years with official services.. He turned, them to better 
alccount, prosecuting his researches into the poetry, history, 
cerenponies, and music of the empire. Many disciples con. 
tinued to resort to him, and the legendary wrjters tell us 
how he employed their services in digesting the results of 
his studies. I must repeat, however, that several of them, 
whose names are most famous, such as TsSng Sin, were 
as yet children, and Min Sun was not bom till B.c. f>00. 

To this period we must refer the almost single instance 
which we have of the manner of Confucius’ intercourse 
with his son Le. “ Have you heard any lessons from your 
father different from what we have all heard ‘r ” asked 
one of the tlisciples once of Le. “ No,” said Le. “ He 
was standing alone once, when I was passing through the 
cpart below with hasty steps, and said to me,' * Have you 
read the Odes ‘r ’ On mv replying, ‘ Not yet,’ he added, 
“ If you do not learn the Odes, you will not be tit to con¬ 
verse with.’ Another day, in the same place and the' 
same way, he said to me, * Havb you read the rules of 
“Propriety ?’ On my replying, ‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If 
,you do not learn the rules of Propriety, your character 
cannot be established.’ I have heard only these two 
things from him.” The disciple was delighted, and ob¬ 
served, "I asked one thing, and I have got three things. 
I have heard about the Odes; I have heard about the 
rales of Propriety. I have also heard that the supenor 
man maintains a distant reserve lowahls his son.” 1 

I can easily believe that this distant reserve waa thg 
rule whicji Confnciuy followed generally in hiq- treatment? 
of hit son. L stern dignity is the quality w&ich a father 

s' 

1 Ao». XVL iliL 
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has, to maintain upon his system. It is not to be .without 
the element of kindness, tut that must never go beyond 
the line of propriety. There is too little room, left for the 
play and development of-natural affection. # 

The divorce of his Wife m&st also have taken place 
during these years, if it ever took place at all, which is a 
disputed point. The curious reader will find the question 
discussed in the notes on the second Book of thfe'Le Ke. 
The evidehce inclines, I thiuk, against the supposition that 
Confuciusedid put his wife away. When she died, at a 
period subsequent to the present, Le kept on weeping aloud 
for-her after the period for such a demonstration of gribf 
had, expired, when Confucius sent a message to hign that 
his sorrow must be shbdued, and the obedient son'dried 
his tears. 1 We are glad to ktfow that on one occasion—the 
death of his favourite disciple, Yen Hwuy—the tears of 
Confucius himself would flow over and above the measure 
of propriety. 2 

7. *We come to the short period of Confucius’ official 
He hold* office, life- In the year B.c. 501, things had come 
»c 600 —we. to a head between the chiefs of the three 


Families and their ^niuisters, and had resulted in the de¬ 
feat of the latter. In b.c. '00, the resources of Yang 0oo 
were exhausted, and he fled into 'IVe, so that the State 
was delivered from its greatest troubler, and*the way 
ma^p more clear for Confucius t a go into office, should an 
opportunity occur. It soon presented itself. Towards 
the end of that year he was made chief magistrate of the 
town of Chung-too. 3 * 

Just before he Received this appointment, a circum¬ 
stance occurred of which we do not well know what tq 
make. ’ When Yang-hoo fled into Ts‘e, Kung-shan Fuh- 
jaou, Vho had been confederate with him, continued to 
maintain an attitude of rebellion, and held the city of Pe 
against the Ke family. Thence he sent a message to 
Confucius inviting him to join him, and the sage seemed 

1 See the Le Ke, II. Pt. I. i* 27. ’ 1 ^na. XI. lx. 

5 /.miot says this wee “ le ville meroe ou leJSouvenun tenoitea Cour” 
ft Vi* de Confucius, p. rtf). He le followed of course by Thornton end 
Fauthter. tty reeding Has not Shown me thaiPauch wu the 2ase. In the 
notes to KHuigthe’s tdition of the “ Five King," Le Ke, lL Pt I. Hi. 4, it is 
■imply said—“ Chung-too, —the name of a town of Loo. It afterwards 
belonged fo T»'e, when it was called P'ing-luh." # * 
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so inclined lo go that his disciple Tszc-loo remonstrated 
with him, saying/' Indeed you'eanhot go ! wl\y must you 
think of gping to see Kung-shaq ? ” CouYucius replied, 

“ Can it he without some reason that he has invited me ? 
If any one employ mo, may*I not make an eastern .Chow ? ” 1 
The upshot, however, was that ho did not go, and I can¬ 
not suppose that' he had ever any serious intention of doing 
st). Attiid the general gravity of his intercourse with his 
followers, there gleam out a few instances of quiet plea¬ 
santry, when ho amused himself by playing "with their 
notions about him. This was probably ope of them. 

* As magistrate of Chung-tao he produced a marvellous 
reforryation of the manners of the people in a short time. 
According to the “ Family Sayings," he enactejd rules for 
the nourishing of the living,’ ami all observances to the 
dead. Different food was assigned to the old and the 
young, and different burdens to the strong and the weak. 
Males and females were kept apart from each other in 
the streets. A thing dropt on the road was not picked up. 
There was no fraudulent carving of vessels. Inner coffins 
were made four inches tfiick, and the outer ones five. 
Graves were made on the high grounds, no mounds being 
raided over*them, and no trees planted about them. 
Within twelve months, the princes of the States all about 
washed to imitate his style of administration. ‘, 

The Duke Ting, surprised at what he saw,asked whether 
bis rales could be employed to govern a whole State, and 
Confucius told him that they might be applied to the whole 
empire. On this the dukeappoiiited him assistnntr-super- 
futondent of Works, 1 in which capacity ho surveyed the 
.lands of the State, and made many improvements in agri¬ 
culture. From this he was quickly made minister of Crime, 
and the appointment was enough to put an end to crime. 
There was no necessity to put the penal laws in execution. * 
No offenders showed themselves. 

These indiscriminating eulogies are of little value. One 
incident, related in the annotations of Tso-lc'ew on the’ 
Ts'un Ts'ew, commands itself at oncy Jto our belief, as iq 

. * 

» Ana. T(VU. i. • ‘ ' ‘ 

* This office, however, wa» held by the cWef of tne MlfriK family. We 
must understand that Confuciua waa only an araletant to him, or 
yerhapa acWi for him. < t 
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harmony with Confucius’ character. The chief ofAhe Ke, 
pursuing vytli his emriity the Duke Chaton, even after his 
death, had plftced his grave apart from the graves of his 
predecessors; and Confucius surrounded the ducal ceme¬ 
tery with,a diteh so as to’ include the solitary resting-place, 
boldly telling the chief that he did it to hide Jiis disloyalty. 
But he signalized himself most of all, in’B.c. 499, by his 
behaviour at an interview between the dukes df too and 
. T IVo, at if place called Shih-k'e, and Kea-kuh, in the 
present district of Lae-woo, in tho department of T‘ae- 
gan. Confuciu^ was present as master of ceremqnies on 
the.part of Loo, and the meeting was professedly pacific. 
The.two princes were to form a covenant of alliance. The 
principal qfficer on th’e part of 'IVe, however, despising 
Confucius as " a man of ceremonies, without courage,” 
had advised his sovereign to make the duke of Loo a 
prisoner, and for this purpose a band of the half-savage 
original inhabitants of the place advanced with weapons 
to the stage where the two dukes were met. Confucius 
understood the scheme, and sajd to tho opposite party, 
“ Our two princes are met for a pacific object. For you 
to bring a band of havage vassals to disturb the meeting 
with their weapons, is no* the way in which Ts‘e can 
expect to give law to the princes of the empire. These 
barbarians, nave nothing to do with our Great Flowery 
land. Such vassals may not interfere with our covenant. 
Weapons are out of place at such a meeting. As before' 
•the spirits, such conduct is unpropitious. In point of 
virtue, it is contrary to fight. As between man and man, 
it is not polite.” The duke of Ts‘e ordered the disturbers' 
off, but Confucius withdrew, carrying the duke of Loo, 
with him* The business proceeded, notwithstanding,and 
when the words of the alliance were being read on the 
•part of Ts f e ,—“ So be it to^Loo, if it contribute not 300 
chariots of war to tho help of Ts‘e, when its army goes 
across its borders,” a messenger from Confucius added,— 
** And so it bo to ns, if we obey your orders, unless yon 
return to us tho fi^]<Js on the south of»the W&n.” At the 
conclusion»pf the eeremoiyes, tho priqce of Ts‘e wanted to 
give a grand entertainment, but Confucius ^demonstrated 
that such a thing wouM be contrary to the established 
qplcs of propriety, his real object being to keep-Ais sove- 
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reign ont of danger. In this way the two parties separated, 
they of Ts'e filial with shame at* being foiled and dis¬ 
graced by,“tho man of ceremonies/’ and fhe result etas 
that the lands of Loo which had been appropriated by 
Ts*e were restored . 1 * 0 « 

For two ypars more Confucius held the office of min¬ 
ister of Crime. ' Some have supposed that he was further 
raised *<o the dignity of chief minister of Statp, but that. 
was not the case. One instance of the manner in which ■ 
he executed his functions is worth recording. ‘When any 
matter t caine before him, he.took the opinion.of different 
individuals upon it, and in‘giving judgment would Say, 

“ I decide according to the view of so and so.” There 
was ah approach to our jury system in the plan* Confucius’ 
object being to enlist general sympathy, and carry the 
public judgment with him in his administration of justice. 

A father having brought some charge against his son, 
Confucius kept them both in prison for three months,.with¬ 
out makixg any difference in favour of the father, and then 
wished to dismiss them both. The head of the Ke was 
dissatisfied, and said, “ You are playing with me, Sir 
minister of Crime. Formerly you tolu me that in a State 
ori family filial duty was the frrst thiug to be insisted on. 
What hinders you now from putting to death this uufilial 
sqa as an example to all the people ? ” Confucius with a 
sigh replied, “ When superiors fail in their duty, and yet 
go to put their inferiors to death, it is not right. ITiis 
father has not taught his son to be filial;—to listen to his v , 
charge would be to slay the guiltless. The manners of 
The age have been long in a sad condition; we qannot 
.expect the people not to be transgressing the laws.” 

At this time two of his disciples, Tsze-loo and Tszf-ycw, 
entered the employment of the Ke family, and lent their 
influence, the former especially, to forward the plans of * 
their master. One great cause of disorder in the St^jte 
was the fortified cities held by tlje tljree chiefs, in which 
they could defy the s'upreme authority, and were in turn ' 
defied themselves by. their officers. r Jfy>se cities weredikq 
the castleii of the borons of England in the time of the * 

* * * » 

* TbU meeting st K«i-kuh U related UTBse.ni* Te'een, the Family 
Saying*, anS^uh-leang, with many exaggeration*. , t 
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Norman, kings. Confucius had their destruction very 
much at heart, and partly *by the influence of persuasion, 
and partly by the assisting counsels of Tsze-loo, he ac¬ 
complished his object in regard to Pe, the chief city of the 
Ke, and How, the chief city of the Shuh. 

It does not appear that he succeeded in t}ie same way 
iq dismantling Oh'ing, the chief city of the Mflng; 1 but 
.his authority in the State greatly increased.*' “ He 
• strengthened the ducal House and weakened the private 
Families. Tie exalted the sovereign, and depressed the 
ministers. -A transforming -government went qbroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness Were ashamed, and hid their 
heads. Loyalty and gpod faith became the characteristics 
of the men, and chastity and, docility those of the women. 
Strangers came in crowds from other States. Confucius 
became the idol of the people, and flew in songs through 
their mouths. 

Bub this sky of bright promise was soon overcast. As 
the fame of the reformations in Loo went abroad, the 
neighbouring princes began to, be afraid. The duke ot 
'lVe said, “ With Confucius at the head of its govern¬ 
ment, Loo will become supreme among the States, and 
'IVe which is nearest to it 'will be the first swallowed up. 
Let us propitiate it bv a surrender of territory,.” One of 
his ministers proposed they should first try to separate be¬ 
tween the sage and his sovereign/and to effect this, they 
hit upon the following scheme. Eighty beautiful girls, 
*with musical and dancing accomplishments, were selected, 
and a hflndred and twenty of the finest horses that could 
be foupd, and sent as a present to Duke Ting. They were ^ 
put up at jirst outside the city, and Ke Hwan having gone , 
in disgpise to see them, forgot the lessons of Confucius, 
and took the duke to look at the bait. They were both 
’captivated. The women weje received, and the sage was 
neglected. For three days the duke gave no audience to 
his ministers. “ M^ter*” said Tsze-loo to Confucius, “ it 

1 In connection with these events, the Family Sayings end Sie my Ts‘een 
Mention the summary punishment inflicted by \Xmfucius on an able but 
Unscrupulous tad insidious offioer, the Shaou-ohipg, Maou, His judgment 
and death occupy a sons^icuous place in the legendary amounts. But 
tbe Analects, Tsse.sse, Mendth* and Tso-k‘ew Ming are all silent about it, 
ud Keang Yung rightly rejects it, as one of the many narrative/ invented 
to exalt thttsnge, 
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is time for you to be going.” But Confucius was Very 
unwilling to leat'e. The time was'drawing^neev when the 
great sacrifice to Heaven would be offered, and he de¬ 
termined to wait and see whether the solemnity of that 
would bring the duke back to his right ftind.' No such 
result followed.. The ceremony was hurried through, and 
portions of the offerings were not sent round to the various 
ministers* according to the established custom, Confucius- 
regretfully took his departure, going away slowly and by' 
easy stages. He would have welcomed a messenger of re¬ 
call. The duke' continued nil his* abandonment, and the 
sage went forth to thirteen weary years of homeless 
wandering. . 

8 . On leaving Loo, Confijcjius.first bent his steps west¬ 
ward to the .State of Wei, situate about where the present 
_ , , provinces of Chih-le and Ho-nan ad- 

to stat**. jum. lie was now m Ins year, 

ax. w*—««. and felt depressed and melancholy. 

As he wtmt along, he gave expression to his feeling in 
verse:— . 

‘•Fain would I still look towards I.0.1, 

But this Kwci hill cuts off my view. 

With an axe, I'd hew the thickets through :— 

Vain thought' 'gainst the lull I nought can do; " 

apd again,— 

“ Through the wiley howls the blast, 

Drizzling rain falls thick and fast. 

Home ward goes the youthful bride, 

O'er the wild, crowds by |ier side, 

How is it, Oazure Heaven, 

From my home I thus am drivey, 

Througli the land my way to trace, 

With no certain dwelling-place 
Dark, dark, the minds of men ! 

Worth in vain comes to their ken. 

Hastens on my term of years; 

Ot<l age, desolate, appears.” 1 

A number of his disciples accompanied him, and Lis 
sadness infected theft. When tlioy arrived at the borders' 
of Wei, at a place willed E, tho war^n sought an iater 8 
view, an<J on coming out from Jhe sage, he trjed to com-* 
fort the disciples, saying, “ My friends, whyuetre you dis¬ 
tressed at your Master's loss of office ? Tho empire has 

1 See Keang rung'* Life of Confucius. 
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jcen long without the principles of truth and*right; 
Heaven is .going to u^e Jour master ns a bell with its 
iVQoden tongue.” 1 Suc]i was the thought of this friendly 
Granger. The bell did indeed sound, but few had,ears to 
hear. t * 

Confucius’ fame, however, had gone before him, and he 
was in little danger of having to suffer from want. On 
arriving at the capital of Wei, lie lodged at fftsf’with a 
worthy officer, named Yen Ch'ow-yew.® The reigning 
duke', known to us by the epithet of Ling, was a worthless, 
dissipated man, Jjut he,could.not neglect a visitor of such 
eminence, and soon assigned to Confucius a revenue of 
G0,U00 measures of grain. Hero ho remained fqr ten 
months, argl then for some reason left it to go to Cli'in. 
On the way he had to pass In' K'wang, a place probably 
in the present department of K‘ae-fung in Ho-nan, which 
had formerly suffered from Yang-hoo. It so happened 
that Confucius resembled lloo, and the attention of the 
people being called to him by the movements ef his car¬ 
riage-driver, they thought it was their old enemy, and 
made an attack upon him. llis followers were alarmed, 
but he was calm, and tried to assure them by declaring 
his belief that he had a divine mission. He said todheym, 
“ After the death of King Wan, was not the cause of truth 
lodged licye in me ? If Heaven had wished to let this 
cause of truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not 
have got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven 
does not let the cause of truth perish, what can the people 
of K'wring do to me ? ” * Having escaped from the hands 
of hispissailants, hi! does not seem to have carried out his 
purpose gf going to Ch‘in, but returned to Wei. 

On fhe way, he passed a house where he had formerly 
been lodged, and finding that the master was dead, and the 
funeral ceremonies going pn, he went in to condole and 
weep. When he came out, he told Tsze-kung to take one 
of the horses from Ips carriage, and give it as a contribu¬ 
tion to tho expenses of the occasion. “You never did 
,such a thing,” T^p-knng remonstrated, “ at theffuneral 
1 of any of your disciples ; t is it not t<jo great a gjft on this 

1 Ana. III. &iv. * * See Mencius, V. P?. I. viii. 2. 

9 Ana. IX. v. In Ann. XI. xxil. there is another reference to this time, 
fin which ifen llwuy is made to appear. 
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occasion oT the death of an old host ? ” “ WIi£n I went 
in,” replied Confucius, “ my firesfence brought a burst of 
grief from tho chief mourner, lyid I joined him with.my ' 
tears.»I dislike the thought of my tears not being followed 
by anything. Do it, m/child.” 1 • • 

On reaching Wei, he lodged with Kou Pih-yuk, an 
officer of wfiotft honourable mention is made in the Ana¬ 
lects.** Cut this time he did not remain long in the State, 

. The duke was married to a lady of tfio house of 
Sung, known by the name of Nan-tsRe, notorious 
for her intrigues and wickedness. . Shq sought an inter¬ 
view with the sage, which die was obliged unwillingly to 
aecojd. ‘ No doubt he was innocent of thought or act of 
evil j but it gave great dissatisfaction to Tszu t Ioo that his 
master should have been in company with such n woman, 
and Confucius, to assure him, swore an oath, saying, 
“ Wherein I have done improperly, may Heaven reject 
me ! May Heaven reject me! ” J He could not well 
abide, however, about such a court. One day the duke 
rode out through the streets of his capital iu the same car-" 
riage with Nan-ts/.e, and made Confucius follow them in 
another. Perhaps he intended to hohour the philosopher, 
blit the people saw the incongruity, and cried out, “ Lust 
in the front; virtue behind ! ” Confucius was ashamed, 
ipid made* the observation, “ I have not soyn one who 
loves virtue as he loves,beauty.”' Wei was no place for 
him. He left it, and took his way towards Ch'iu. 

Cli'in, which formed part of the present province of Ho£ 
nan, lay south from Wei. Aftef passing the small State 
of Ts'aou, he approached the borders jof Sung, occupying 
the present prefecture of Kwei-tih, and had some inten¬ 
tions of entering it, when an incident occurred, which it 
is not easy to understand from the meagre style in which 
it is related, but which gave yeeasion to a remarkable say¬ 
ing. Confucius was practising ceremonies with his jhs- 
ciples, we are told, under the shade of a large tree. Hwan 
T‘uy, an ill-minded bfficer of Sung, heard of it, and sent a 
band ef men fo pulldown the tree, an^ kill the philosopher, 
if they cpnld get hold of him. t The aisciple^’were much 
alarmed, bat Confucius observed, “ Heaven «has produced 

* See the U K*. II. Pt 1.11. 16. ** Am. XIV. x*W. i XV, »i. 

SAm. VI. xxvi. ‘ Ana. IX. trU. 
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the 1 virtue that is in me:—what can Hwan T'uy do to 
mo ? ” 1 TJiej' all made their escape, But seem to have 
bqen driven westwards to the State of Ch'ing, en arriving 
at the gate conducting ip to which from the east, Confucius 
found himself Separated from fiis followers. Tsze-kung 
had arrived before him, and was told by a native of Ch‘ing 
tjiat “there was a man standing by the east gate f> with a 
forehead Ijke Yaou, a neck like Kaou-vaou, his*shoulders 
on a level with those of Tsze-ch'an, but wanting, below the 
waist, thrdfe inches of the height of Yu, and altogether 
having the* disconsolate appearance of a stray, dog,” 
TszSe-kung knew it was the lhaster, hastened to.him, and 
repeated to his great <ynusement the description whsch the 
man had giyen. “ The bodily appearance,” said Confucius, 
“ is but a small matter, but to say I was like a stray dog 
—capital! capital! ” The stay they made at Ch'ing was 
short, and by the end of b.c. 495, Confucius was in Ch‘in. 

AIL the next year he remained there lodging with the 
warder of the city wall, an officer of worth, of tnbname of 
Ching,* and we have no accounts of him which deserve to 
be related here. 3 

In B.c. 493, Ch‘in was much disturbed by attacks frym 
Woo, a large State, the ’capital of which was iti the 
present department of Soo-ehow, and Copfucius de¬ 
termined to retrace his steps to Wei. On the way he tfhs 
laid hold of at a place called Pt>o, which was held by a 
rebellious officer against Wei. and before he could get 
away, he was obliged to engage that he would not pro¬ 
ceed thither. Thither, notwithstanding, he continued his, 
route, % and when Tsze-kung asked him whether it was 
right to igolato the oath he had taken, he replied, “ It was* 
a forced oath. The spirits do not hear such.” 4 The duke 
Ling received him with distinction, but paid no more at¬ 
tention to his lessons than before, and Confucius is said 
thj*n to have uttered his complaint, “ If there were any of 

' Ana IX. xxil. * * * See Mencius. V. rt. !. viii. 3. 

* Keang Yung digests in this place two foolish stories,—about a large 
*onefound in the 8t»te*of Yu?, and a bird whlbh appeared in CTi‘in and 
•died, shot through with a remarkable arrow. ^Confucius knew all about 
them. , • N • 

4 This is related by Sxe-mWfs'een, and also in the Family Sayings. I 
would fain believe it is not true. 'Hie wonder is, that no Chinese critic. 
Ihould hare set about disproving it. ^ 
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the princes who would employ me, in the course of twelve 
months I should 'hare done something considerable. In 
three years the government would be perfected." 1 

"A circumstance occurred to direct his attention to the 
State of Tain, which occupied the southern part of the 
present Shan-se, and extended over tho Yellow river into 
Ho-nan. An invitation came to Confucius, like that which 
he had'foftnerly received from Kung-shan Puh-jaou. Peih > 
Heih, an officer of Tsin, who was holding tho town of . 
C’huug-mow against his chief, invited him to visit him, and 
Confucius was inclined to go. Tsze-loo was always tho 
mentor on such oeeasions. *lle siiid to him, “ Master, 1 
have heard you say, that when a man in his own person is 
guilty of doing evil, a superior man will not associate with 
him. Peih Heih is in rebellion ; if you go to him, what 
shall be said 'i ” Confucius replied, “ Yes, I did use those 
words. Hut is it not said that if a thing bo really bard, it 
may be ground without being made thin ; and if ,it bt> 
really white, it may be steeped in a dark fluid without 
being made black ? Am I a bitter gourd ? Am I to be 
hung up out of the way of being eaten ? ” 2 

These sentiments sound strangely from his lips. After 
afl> he did not go to Peih Hem ; and having travelled as 
far as the Yellow river that he might see one of the prin¬ 
cipal ministers of Tsin, h<5 heard of tho violent death of two 
men of worth, and returned to Wei, lamenting the, fate 
which prevented him from crossing the stream, and trying 
to solace himself with poetry as lie had done on leaving' 
Iioo. Again did he coininuuicate with the duke, but as* 
‘ineffectually, and disgusted at being .questioned by him 
about military tactics, ho left and went back to ChSn. 

Ho resided in Ch‘in all the next year, u.c. without 
anything occurring there which is worthy of note. Events 
had transpired in Loo, however, which were to issue in- 
his retufn to his native State. The duko Ting had de¬ 
ceased u.c. t, and Ke Hwan, the cjnef of the Ke family, 
died in this year. On his deathbed, hd felt remorse for 
his conduct to Confucius, and charged his successor^ 
known t*» us in the t Analects as Ke K'ang, tf» recall tho 
sage; but thi. charge was not immediately fulfilled. Ko 

» Ana. XVII, vtt. 
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K'aug, by tlie advice of one of his officers, seht to Ch*in 
for the disciple Yen K‘o*v ir/stead. Confuoius willingly sent 
him off, and Would gladly have accompanied hip. “Let 
me' return! ” he said, “ Let me return ! Bui tljat was 
not to bo for several year's yet. * 

In v.c. 490, accompanied, as usual, by several of his dis¬ 
ciples, he went from C’li'in to IVae, a small* dependency 
of*the great fief of IVoo, which occupied a large part of 
."tEe preseift provinces of Hoo-nnn and Hoo-pih. On 
the way, Jjetween Ch'in and IVae, their provisions 
became exhausted, and < they jvere cut off somehow from 
obtaining a fresh*supply. The disciples were quite over¬ 
come with want, and Tszc-loo sard to the master, “ Has 
the superior man indeed to endure in this way?” Con¬ 
fucius answered him, “ The sftperior man may indeed have 
to endure want; but the mean man, when ho is in want, 
gives way to unbridled license.” - According to the 
“ Family Sayings,” tlio distress continued seven days, 
during which time Confucius retained his equanimity, and 
•was even cheerful, playing on his lute and singing. He 
retained, however, a strong impression of the perils of 
t he season, and we find him afterwards recurring to it, and 
lamenting that of the friends that were with hi pi /n 
Ch'in and 'IVae, there were none remaining to enter his 
door.* ^ 

Esgaped from this strait, he remained in IVae over u.c. 
489, and in the following year we find him in ShC, another 
fli strict of Ts‘oo, the chief of which had usurped the title 
of duke.* Puzzled about his visitor, ho asked Tsze-loo 
what ho should think of him, but the disciple did not 
venturfi a reply. When Confucius heard of it, he said to 
Tsze-lotf, Why did you not say to him,—He is simply a 
man who in his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his 
food, who in the joy of its attainment forgets his sorrows, 
and who does not perceive that old age is coming on ? ’** 
Subsequently, the duke, in conversation with Confucius, 
asked him about go^rr :;ientj.and gdt tho reply, dictated 
by sqme circumstanqps of which we ai£ ignorant, ‘iGood 
government, obtain!, When those who are near {ire made 
happy, and tljose,wln^are !ar off are Atractqfl.” 5 

1 Ana. V. xxi. J Aia. XV. t. 8,3. s Ana. XI. ii. 

* .Ana. VII. xvilt. * Ana. XIII. xvi, - 
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A ftey a short stay in Shi*, according to Sze-ma 'IVeen, 
bo returned td^Ts'ae, and having to cross a river, he sent 
Tsze-loo tp inquire for the ford of two men who wore at 
work a neighbouring held. They were recluses,—men 
who had withdrawn from public life in disgust aj; the way¬ 
wardness of the times. ()no of them was called Ch'ang- 
tseu, and instead of giving Tsze-loo the information he 
wanted, Le asked him, “ Who is it that holds the reins 
in the carriage there ? ” “ it is K'ung Kew.’ “ K'ung. 

Kew of Loo?” “Yes,” was the reply, and tlmi the man 
rejoined, “ He knows the ford.” , 

Tsze-loo applied to the other, who was called Ktv-noih, 
but got for answer the question, “Who are you, Sir?” 
He replied, “ I am Chung Yew.” “ Chung Yew, who is 
the disciple of Khing Kew of Loo ? ” “ Yes,” again re¬ 

plied Tsze-loo, and Kce-heih addressed him, “ Disorder, 
like a swelling Hood, spreads over the whole empire, and 
who is he that will change it for you? Than follow one 
who merely withdraws from this one and that one, had 
you not better follow those who withdraw from the ' 
world altogether ?” With this he fell to covering up the 
seed, and gave no more heed to the stranger. Tsze-loo 
went.back and reported what they had said, when Con¬ 
fucius vindicated his own course, saying, “ It is impos¬ 
sible to associate with birds and beasts as if tney were the 
same with us. If I associate not with these people,—with 
mankind,—with whom shall l associate? If right princi¬ 
ples prevailed through the empire, there would be no use 
for me to change its state.” 1 

About the same time he had an encounter with another 
recluse, who was known as “ The mailman of 'IVo?).” He 
passed by the carriage of Confucius, singinpf ftut, “ 0 
Funs, 0 Funo, how is yonr virtue degenerated.! As to 
the past, reproof is useless, but the future may be provided 
against. Give up, give up your vain pursuit.” Confucius 
alighted and wished to enter into cqnversation with Mm, 
but the man hastened away. * 

But now tlie attention of the rulqj^of Ts'oo—king, as 
he styled himself—^as directed to the illustrious strangdfc 
who was in has dominions, and he mfft Confirms and con- 
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ducted him to his capital, which was in the present dis¬ 
trict of E-shin^, in thb department of * S&ng-yang, in 
Hoo-pih. After a time, he proposed endowing the philo¬ 
sopher with a considerably territory, but was dissuaded by 
his primo minister, who said to Sim, “ Has your Majesty 
any officer who could discharge the duties of an ambas¬ 
sador like Tsze-kung ? or any one so qualified for a 
premier as Yen Hwuy ? or any one to compare* as a 
general with Tsze-loo ? The kings Wfin and Woo, from 
their hereditary dominions of a hundred /<’, rose to the 
sovereignty of tl\e empire. If K'ung K c ew, with sucl^ 
disciples to be his ministers,‘get the possession of any 
territory, it will not be, to the prosperity of Ts ‘00 ?• On 
this remonstrance, the king,,gave up his purpose, and 
when he died in the same year, Confucius left the State, 
and went back again to Wei. 

The Duke Ling had died four years before, soon after 
('onfuoius had last parted from him,and the reign- c 
ing duke, known to us by the title of Ch‘uh, was • ' ' 
his grandson, and was holding tlye principality against his 
own father. The relations between them were rather 
complicated. The father had been driven out inconse¬ 
quence of an attempt which he had instigated on the life 
of his liiothey, the notorious Nan-tsze. ami the .succession 
was given to his son. Subsequently, the father wanted 
to reclaim what lie deemed his light, and an unseemly 
struggle ensued. The Duke Ch‘uh was conscious how 
tnuch his cause would he strengthened by the support of 
Confucitfs, and hence when ho got to Wei, Tsze-loo could 
say to lyim, “The pninco of Wei has been waiting for you, 
in order,wjth you to administer the government;—what 
will you consider tlio first thing to he done?” 1 The 
opinion of the philosopher, however, was agaiust the pro¬ 
priety of the duke’s course, and he declined taking office 
wit^ him, though ho remained in Wei for between five 
and six years. During ail that time,there is a blank in 
his history. In the very year of his return ..according to 
tfce “‘Annals of the^ Empire,” his most beloved di^biple, 

i Ana. XIII. iU. ty thenotos on this pass&ge, I lyve given Choo 
He’s opinion as to the time Ts ze-loo made this remark. It seems 
more correct, however, to refer it to Confucius' return to Wei from Ts’oo, 
atfia done bjr Keang Yung. * 
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Yen IIwuy, died, on which occasion he exclaimed, “ Alas ! 
Heaven is destroying me ! Heaven is destroying me! ” 1 
The death, of his wife is assigned, to b.c. 4 iff, but nothing 
else is related which we can connect with this long period. 

0. His return to Loo was brought about 1 by the disciple 
Yen Yew, wjio, wo have seen, went into the service of Ke 
Prom his re- K'arig, in B.c. 491. in the year b.c. 48:5, 
tohisdewh**'Yew had the conduct of somo military opera-, 
ox. 4S»— 178 . tions against 'l’s'e, and being successful, Ke. 
K'nng asked him how ho had obtained kis military 
skillwas it from nature, or by, learning ? Ho replied 
that he had learned it from Confucius, and entered into 
a glowing eulogy of the philosopher. The chief de¬ 
clared that he would bring Confucius hoipo again to 
Loo. “ If you do so,” said the disciple, “ see that you 
do not let mean men come between you aud him.” 
On this K‘ang sent threo officers with appropriate presents 
to Wei, to invite the wanderer home, and he returned 
with them accordingly. 

This event took place in the eleventh year of the Duke 
Oae, who succeeded to Ting, and according to K'ung Foo, 
Confucius' descendant, the invitation proceeded from him. 
We may suppose that while K’e K'ang was the mover and 
director of, the proceeding, it was with the authority aud 
approval of the duke. It is represented in ffye chronicle 
of Tso-k'ew Ming as having occurred at a very opportune 
time. The philosopher had been consulted a little be¬ 
fore by K'ung Wan, an officer of Wei, about how he should 
conduct a feud with another Officer, and disgusted at 
being referred to on such a subject, had ordered his car¬ 
riage and prepared to leave the State, exclaiming*, “ The 
bird chooses its tree. The tree does not chase the bird.” 
K'ung WSn endeavoured to excuse himself, and to prevail 
on Confucius to remain in Wei, and just at this juncture 
the messengers from Loo arrived, 

Confucius was now in his t»9th year. Tho world had 
not dealt kindly with him. In every State which he had 
visited he had met with disappointment and sorrow. ..Only 

* Ana. XI. vilL In th'e notes on Ank XI. M., I have adverted to the 
chronological difficulty connected with the, dstra assignfil respectively to 
the death* of Yen Hwuy and Confucius' own aon, he, Keang Yung M- 
HwuV* death to B.c. 481. , t> 
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fire morp years remained to him, nor were they of a 
brighter character thad the past. He had, indeed, at¬ 
tained to that state, ho tells us, in which “ he could follow 
what his heart desired yithout transgressing what waa 
right,” 1 bmt other people were*not more inclined than 
they had been to abide by his counsels. % TIje Duke Gae 
an/1 Ke K'ang often conversed with him, but he no^longer 
had weight # in the guidance of State affairs, aftd wisely 
addressed himself to the completion of his literary labours. 
He wrote, iff is said, a preface to the Shoo-king; carefully 
digested the -ritc% and ceremonies determined by the wis, 
dom'.of the more ancient sage^ and kings; collected and 
arranged the ancient poetry; and undertook the reform 
of music. He has told us hiqy>elf, “ I returned from Wei 
to Loo, and then the music was reformed, and the pieces 
in the Imperial ,Songs and Praise Songs found all their 
proper place.” 2 To the Yih-king he devoted much study, 
and Sze-ma Ts'een says that the leather thongs by which 
the tablets of his copy were bound together wefe thrice 
worn out. “ If some years we^p added to my life,” he 
said, “ I would give fifty to the study of the Yih, and then 
I might come to be without great faults.” 3 During this 
time also, we may suppose 'that he supplied Tsang Sm 
with the materials of the classic of Filial Piety.. The same 
year that ha returned, Ke K‘ang sent Yen Yew to ask h^ 
opinion about an additional impdfet which he wished to 
lay upon the people, but Confucius refused to give any 
teply, telling the disciple^privately his disapproval of the 
proposed measure. It was carried out, however, in the 
following year, by the agency of Yen, on which occasion, 
I supposp,^t was that Confucius said to the other disciples, 
“ He is no disciple of mine ; my little children, beat the 
drum and assail him.” * The year b.c. 482 was marked 
fty the death of his son Le, which he seems to have borne 
witjt more equanimity than he did that of his disciple Yen 
Hwuy, which some vjritevs assign to.the following year 
though I havo already mentioned it under the ear b.c. 488 
• In 4he spring of i.c. 480, a servant <tf Ke K‘ang caughl 
ft k‘e-lin on* a hunting excursion of tl*e duke in «the pre- 

• • S % 
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sent district of Kea-ts'eang. No person could tell what 
strange animal it was, and Confucius was called to look at 
it. He at once knew it to be a lift, and the*legend-writ,ers 
say thrt it bore on one of its h^rns the piece of ribbon, 
which his mother had attached to the onte that appeared 
to her before his birth. According to the chronicle of 
Kung-yang, he was profoundly affected. He cried out, 
“ For whbm have you come 'i For whom have you come r ”. 
His tears flowed freely, and ho added, “ The course of my ■ 
doctrines is run.” r 

Notwithstanding the appearance of tjie lin, the life of 
Confucius was still protracted for two years longer, though 
he toek occasion to terminate with that event his history of 
the Ch'un Ts'ew. This Work, according to Szt^ina TVeen, 
was altogether the production of this year, but wo need 
not suppose that it was so. In it, from the stand-point of 
Loo, he briefly indicates the principal events occurring 
throughout the empire, every term being expressive, it is 
said, of the true character of the actors and events de¬ 
scribed. Confucius said, himself, “ It is the Spring and 
Autumn which will make men know me, and it is the 
Spring and Autumn which will make men condemn me.” 1 
Mencius makes the composition of it to have been an 
achievement as great as Yu’s regulation of the waters of 
tile deluge .—“ Confucius completed the Spring and 
Autumn, and rebellious'ministers and villainous sons were 
struck with terror.” 2 

Towards the end of this year, word came to Loo tha| 
the duke of Ts‘e had been murdered by one of his officers. 
Confucius was moved witli indignation. Such an outrage, 
he felt, called for his solemn interference. I^e bathed, 
went to court, and represented the matter to the duke, 
saying, “ Ch‘in Hang has slain his sovereign, I beg that 
you will undertake to punish him.” The duke pleaded 
his incapacity, urging that Loo was weak compared ^ith 
Ts‘e, but Confucius, replied, “ Qno ^ialf of the people Of 
IVe are not.consenting to the deed. If you add to the 
peoplfe of Loo one half of the people»qf 'IVe, you are su^e 
to overoome.” Bui' he could pot infuse his spirit into thfc 
duke, who t<dd him to go and laj^flte •matter before the 
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chief of the three Families. Sorely against *his sense of 
propriety, he did so, but they would nob* act, and he with¬ 
drew with tlierremark, “.Following in the rear qf the great 
officers, I did not daro not to represent such a matter.” 1 

In the year e.c. 479, tonfucifcs had to mourn the death 
of another of his disciples, one of those who had been 
longest with him,—the well-known Tsze-loo. He stands 
oht a sort of Peter in tho Confucian school, a liiaM of im¬ 
pulse, prottapt to speak and prompt to act. He gets many 
a check from the master, but there is evidently a strong 
sympathy b.etween them. Tgze-loo uses a freedom with 
him on which none of the other disciples dares to venture, 
and there is not one among them all, for whom,' if,I may 
speak from my own fueling, the foreign student comes to 
form such a liking. A f»lea?int picture is presented to us 
in one passage of the Analects. It is said, “ The disciple 
Min was standing by his side, looking bland and precise; 
Tsze-loo (named Yew), looking bold and soldierly; Yen 
Yew and Tsze-kuug, with a free and straightforward 
manner. The master was pleased, but he observed, ‘ Yew 
there !—he will not die a natural death.’ ” 1 

This prediction *was verified. AY hen Confucius re¬ 
turned _to Loo from Wei, he left Tsze-loo and Tsze-kabu 
engaged there in official service. Troubles arose. News 
came to Lo*o, B.c. 479, that a revolution was*in progress 
in MJei, and when Confucius heard it, he said, “ Ch‘ae 
will come here, but Yew will die.” So it turned out. 
•When Tsze-kaou saw that matters were desperate ho 
'made his escape, but Ts&e-loo would not forsake the chief 
who had treated Jiiin well. He threw himself into the* 
melee*and was slain. Confucius wept sore for him, but. 
his owri death was not far off. It took place on the 11th 
day of the 4th mouth in the following year, b.c. 478. 

* Early one morning, we are told, he got up, and with his 
hands behind his back, dragging his staff, he moved 
alfbut by his door, crooning over,— 

“ The great mountain must crumble; . , 

The strong beam must break; , * 

, And the wise man wither away like a plant." ^ 

After a litjle, he eqterecl the house and down oppo¬ 
site the door. Tsze-kuug had heard his words, and said 
• ,< Analects, XIV. zxii. * Ana. XI. xii.« 
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to hitn^plf, " If the great mountain crumble, to what shall 
I look up ? If the strong beani break, and the wiso man 
wither away, on whom shall I lean ? The master, I fear,,is 
going tQ bo ill.” With this he hastened into the house. 
Confucius said to him, “ Ts'ze, what makes yoji so late ? 
According to the statutes of Hea, the corpse was dressed 
and coffined at 'iho top of the eastern steps, treating the 
dead aa iS ho were still the host. Under the Yin, tHe 
ceremony was performed between the two pillars, as if 
the dead were both host and guest. The rulo*of Chow is 
to perform it at the top of t^e wespern steps, treating the 
dbad as'if ho were a guest. , I am a man of Yin, and last 
night l dreamt that I was sitting with offerings before 
me between the two pillars. Nb intelligent monarch 
arises; there is not one in file efnpirc that will make me 
his master. My time is come to die.” Ho it was. He 
went to his couch, and after seven days expired . 1 

Such is the account which we have of the last hours of 
the great,philosopher of China. His end was not unim¬ 
pressive, but it was melancholy. He s.ank behind a cloud. 
Disappointed hopes made his soul bitter. The great ones 
of the empire had not received his teachings. No wife 
nor child was by to do tho kindly offices of affection for 
him. Nor were tho expectations of another life present 
w\th him as he passed though the dark valley. ‘He uttered 
no prayer, and ho betnayed no apprehensions. Ueep- 
treasured in his own heart may have been tho thought 
that ho had endeavoured to serve his generation by the^ 
will of God, but he gave no sign. * “ Tho mountain falling 
Vame to nought, and tho rock was removed out of his 
place. So death prevailed against him and ho passed; 
his countenance was changed, and he was sent away.” 

It). I flatter myself that the preceding paragraphs con¬ 
tain a more correct narrative of the principal incidents iu« 
the life of Confucius than has yet been given in any Euro- 
]>ean language. They might easily ^avo been expanded 
into a volume, but I did not wish to exhaust the subject, 
but only to fufnish 4 sketch, which, w,hile it might satisfy 
the genei^l reader, would bo of special assistance to the* 
careful studen| of the classical llookjjr IJiad,taken many 




I 
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notes of the manifest errors in regard to chronology and 
other matters in the Fahiily Sayings, v and the chapter 
oj Sze-raa Ts*ben on the K'ung family, when the digest of 
keang Yung, to which I‘have made frequent reference, 
attracted,my attention. Conclusions to which I had come 
were confirmed, and a clue was furnished # to difficulties 
which 1 was seeking to disentangle. I tak3 the opportunity 
to acknowledge hero my obligations to it. \Tifft a few 
notices ofDonfueius’ habits and manners, 1 shall conclude 
this section. 

Very little can be gathered, from reliable source^ on the 
personal appenrance of the sage. The height of his father 
is s.tated, as I have noted, to have been ten feat, and 
though Confucius came short of this by four inches, he 
was often called “ the tall man.” It is allowed that the 
ancient foot or cubit was shorter than the modern, but it 
must bo reduced more than any scholar I have consulted 
lias yet done, to bring this statement within the range of 
credibility. The legends assign to his figure “cine-and- 
forty remarkable peculiarities^” a tenth part of which 
would have made him more a monster than a man. Dr 
Morrison says that Iho images of him, which he had seen 
in the northern parts of China, represent him as of a dark 
swarthy colour. 1 It is not so with those t common in 
the south. * He was, no doubt, in size and complexion 
much the same as many of his descendants in the present 
day. 

* But if his disciples had nothing to chronicle of his per- 
*sonal appearance, they have gone very minutely into an 
account of many qf his habits. The tenth book of the* 
Analogs is all occupied with his deportment, his eating, 
and his (Iress. In public, whether in the village, the 
templo, or the court, ho was the man of rule and ceremony, 
•but “ at home he was not formal.” Yet if not formal, he 
was particular. In bed evon he did not forget himself; 
—he did not lie likp a corpse,” and “ he did not speak." 
“ He required his sleeping dress to be half aa long again 
as his body.” “ If Ije happened to ba sick, and the*prince 
«camo to vhsjt him, \o hatj his face tj> the east,*made his 

' Chinese nn9 English Yicponary, char. Jcmhj. Si? John Davis also 
mentions seeing a figure of Confucius, in a temple near the Po-yang Lake, 
yf which ttys complexion was “quite black,” (“ Tho Chinese," vwl. II. p.66.) 
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court nobes* be put over him. and drew bis girdle across 
them.” • * * . 

He was .nice in his diet,—“ not«disliking to have his rice 
dressedt fine, nor to have his induced meat cut small.” 
“Anything at all gone ho*would not touch*.” ** He must 
have his meuf cut properly, and to every kind its proper 
sauce; but he was not a great eater.” “ It was only yi 
wine tllat^ie laid down no limit to himself, but^ho did not. 
allow himself to be confused by it.” “ When the vil- ■ 
lagers were drinking together, on those who carried 
staves going out; he went out immediately after.” There 
must always bo ginger at thti table, and “ when eating, he 
did not converse.” “Although hiij food might be course 
rice and poor soup, he would t offer a little of it in sacrifice, 
with a grave respectful air.” 

“ On occasion of a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent 
wind, he would change countenance. He would do the 
same, and rise up moreover, when he found himself a 
guest at a loaded hoard.” “At the sight of a person in 
mourning he would also change countenance, and if he hap¬ 
pened to be in his carriage, he would bend forward with 
a respectful salutation.” “ His general way in his car¬ 
riage was not to turn his heitd round, nor talk hastily, 
nor point with his hands.” He was charitably. “ When 
any of his friends died, if there were no relations who 
could be depended on fw the necessary offices, he would 
say, ‘I will bury him.’” . 

The disciples were so careful to record these and other, 
characteristics of their master, it is said, because every act, 
of movement or of rest, was closely associated witjh the 

f reat principles which it was his object to inculcptp. The 
etail of so many small matters, however, does not impress 
a foreigner so favourably. There is a want of freedom 
about the philosopher. Somehow he is less a sage to me, * 
after I have seen him at his table, in his undress, in lya 
bed, and in his carriage. 
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SECTION II. 

JUS INFLUENCE AMD OPINIONS. 

1. Confucius died, we have seen, complaining that of 
all the princes of the empire there was not one^vho would 

• adopt hia principles and obey his lessons. Homage nn- 
He had hardly passed from the stage of life cnwby'the’ra)- 
when his merit began to be acknowledged, poror* of china. 
When the Duke- Gao heard of his death, he pronounced 
his'eulogy in the words, “ Heaven has not left to me 
the* aged man. There is none now to assist me on the 
throne. Woe is me! Ala»! 0 venerable Ne ! ” 1 Tsze- 
Kung complained of the inconsistency of this lament¬ 
ation from one who could not use the master when he 
was alive, but the duke was probably sincere in his grief. 
He caused a temple to bo erected, and ordered ^hat sacri- 

. lice should be offered to the sage, at the four seasons of 
the year. • 

The emperors ofyhe tottering dynasty of Chow had not 
the intelligence, nor were they in a position, to do hoieur 
to tho departed philosopher, but the facts detailed in ‘the 
first chapter of these prolegomena, in connection with Hie 
attempt of the founder of the Ts‘in dynasty to destroy the 
morihments of antiquity, show how the authority of Cou- 

• l'ucius had come by that time to prevail through the empire. 
•The foundor of the Hat'* dynasty, in passing through Loo, 

B.e. 194, visited his tomb and offered an ox in sacrifice to» 
him. Other etnperbrs since then have often made pilgrim¬ 
ages to the spot. The most famous temple in the empire 
now rises over the place of tho grave. K'ang-he, the 
second and greatest of tho rulers of tho present dynasty, in 
the twenty-third year of his reign, there set the example of 
kneeling thrice, and each time laying his forehead thrice in 
the dust, before tholmago of the sage. 

In the year of our Lord l, began the practice of conferring 
•honorary designattdns on Confucius by imperial authority. 

• The EmpePor P‘ing then styled him-*-“ The Dufte Ne, *11- 

1 I.e Ke, II. Pt, I. iii. 43. 'This eulogy is found at greater length ia < 
Tso-K'ew Ming, immediately after the notioe of the sage's death. 
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complete ao*d illustrious.” This was changed, in a,.p. 492, 
to—“ The venerable Ne, the accomplished Sagp.” Other 
titles have supplanted this. Shun-ghe, the first of the Man* 
chow dynasty, adopted, in his second year, a.d. 1645, the 
style ,—“ K'ung, the ancient Teacher, accbmplished and 
illustrious, ay-complete, the perfect Sage ; ” but twelve 
years later, a shorter title was introduced ,—“ K‘ung, thp 
ancient' Ttfccher, the perfect Sage.” Since that year no 
further alteration has been made. 

At first the worship of Confucius was confifled to the 
country.of Loo, but in a.d. 57 it was enactgcl that sacrifices 
should be offered to him in tht'irnperial college, and in all the 
colleges of the principal territorial divisions throughout the 
empire. In those sacrifices he was for some centuries associ¬ 
ated with the duke of Chow, tfic legislator to whom Confu¬ 
cius made frequent reference; but in a.d. 609 separate 
temples were assigned to them, and in 028 our sage dis¬ 
placed the older worthy altogether. About the same time 
began tho custom, which continues to the present day, 
of erecting temples to hinj,—separate structures, iu con¬ 
nection with all the colleges, or examination-halls, of the 
country.^ 

Tno.sage is not alone in those* temples. In a hall behind 
the principal one occupied by himself are the ^tablets—in 
some cases, the images—of several of his ancestors, and 
other worthies; while associated with himself are his prin¬ 
cipal disciples, and many who in subsequent times have 
signalized themselves as expounders and exemplifiers of 
his doctrines. On the first day df every month, offerings 
*if fruits and vegetables are set forth, and on the fifteenth 
there is a solemn burning of incense. Hut twiqp a year, 
in the middle months of spring and autumn, when the 
first “liny” day of tho month comes round, the worship 
of Confucius is performed with peculiar solemnity. At 
the imperial college the emperor himself is required Jo 
attend in state, and is in fact ^ho principal performer. 
After all the preliminary arrangements havo been made, 
and the emperor haa twice knelt and syc times bowed his, 
head to tye earth, tlyj presence pf Confucius’ spirit is in¬ 
voked in the#rords, “ Great art tljeu, *0 perfect sage ! 
Thy virtue is full; thy doctrine' is complete. Among 
mortal man there has not been thine equal. AJ1 kings 
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honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have come gloriously 
down. Thop art the patterh in this imperial school. Rever¬ 
ently have the sacrificial vessels been set opt. Full of 
awe, we sound our drurps and bells.” « 

The spirit is'supposed now to be present, and the service 
proceeds through various offerings, when the^ first of which 
has been set forth, an officer reads the following, which is 
the prayer on the occasion :—“ On this... .month of this.... 

. year, I, A*.B., the emperor, offer a sacrifice to the philoso¬ 
pher K‘ung, the ancient Teacher, the perfect Sage, and 
say,—0 Teacher, in virtue equal to Heaven and Earth, 
whose doctrines embrace the past time and the present, thou 
didst digest and tiansmit the six classics, and didst hand 
down lesscms for all generations ! Now in this second 
month of spring (or autumn),"in reverent observance of the 
old statutes, with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I care¬ 
fully oiler sacrifice to thee. With thee arc associated the 
philosopher Yen, eontinuator of thee; the philosopher 
Tsfiug, exhibitor of thy fundamental principles ; .the philo- 
' sopher Tsze-sze, transmitter of thee ; and the philosopher 
Mifng, second to thee. Mny’st 'thou enjoy the offerings 1 ” 
I need not go oif to enlarge on the homage which the 
emperors of China render do ConfuciuS. It could nof.be 
more complete. It is worship and not mere homage. He 
was unreasonably neglected when alive. He is now wn- 
roasqnably venerated when dead. The estimation with 
which the rulers of China regard their sage leads them to 
*sin against God, and this is a misfortune to the empire. 

2. The rulers of Chin’i are not singular in this matter, 
but in entire sympathy with the mass of their people. It* 
is the’distinction of this empire that education 0enera i ap . 
has bedn*highly prizod in it from the earliest pmjjii* of 
times. It was so before the era of Confucius, and u 
•we may bo sure that the system met with his approbation. 
One of his remarkable sayings was ,—“ To lead an unin* 
stfucted people to wpr, is to throw them away.” 1 When 
he pronounced this* judgment, he was pot thinking of 
military training, bqt of education in the dulies of life and 
/citizenship., A people so taught, he thought, ,would be 
morally fitted t« fight for their government. Mencius, 

* 

> Ana, XIII. 30. 
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when lecturing to the duke of T'ang on the proper way of 
governing a kingdom, told hirft that he must provide the 
means of education for all, the poor as w<?ll as the rich. 
“ Establish,” said he, “ ts'eang; fit, heS, and hcaou ,—all 
those educational institutions,—for the instruction of the 
people .” 1 

At the present day education is widely diffused through¬ 
out Chi ha? In no other country is the schoolmaster more 
abroad, and in all schools it is Confucius whd is taught. 
The plan of competitive examinations, and the selection for 
civil offices only from those jvho hi^ve been successful can¬ 
didates,—good so far as the competition is concerned,;but 
injuriqus'from the restricted range of subjects with which 
an acquaintance is required,—have obtained for more than 
twelve centuries. The classical works are the text books. 
It is from them almost exclusively that the themes pro¬ 
posed to determine the knowledge and ability of the stu¬ 
dents are chosen. The whole of the magistracy of China 
is thus versed in all that is recorded of the sage, and in 
the ancient literature which ho preserved. His thoughts 
are familiar to every man*in authority, and his character 
is more or less reproduced in him. • 

■Tha official civilians of China, numerous as they arc, are 
but a fraction of its students, and the students, or those 
who make literature a profession, are again but a fraction 
of those who attend school for a shorter or longer period. 
Yet so far as the studies have gone, they have been occu¬ 
pied with the Confucian writings. In many school-rooms* 
there is a tablet or inscription oft the wall, sacred to the 
*sage, and every pupil is required, on joining to school on 
the morning of the first and fifteenth of every mofitli, to 
bow before it, the first thing, as an act of worshif).* Thus, 
all in China who receive the slightest tincture of learning 
do so at the fountain of Confucius. They learn of him and do* 
homage to him at once. I have repeatedly quoted the 
statement that during his life-time h^ liad three thousand 
disciples. Hundreds of millions are h"is disciples now. It 

* llenpiu*. III. I't. I. iii. 10. * ( * 

* Dnrfugvhe present dytaaty, the tablet of the god of liteVature hat to a 

considerable exterft displaced that of Confuciut tfi schhol* *Yet the worship 
of him doe* not claab with that of the othef. He it “ the father " of com* 
position only. m ' , 
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is hardly necessary to make any allowance in this statement 
for the followers of Taoaisifi and Buddhistn, for, as Sir John 
Davis has ob&rved, “ whatever the other opinions or faith 
of a Chineso may be, takes good care to traat Con¬ 
fucius with respect. 1 For tiaco thousand years he hasreigned 
supreme, the undisputed teacher of this iqost populous 
land. 

* 3. This position and influence of Confucius*are to be 
ascribed, I conceive, chieHy to two causes:—his being 
the presemrcr, namely, of the monuments of Thc rllls( . aof 
antiquity, and the cxejn])lifiar and expounder hi»intiucncj. 
of the maxims of the golden age of China; and the devo¬ 
tion, to him of his immediate disciples and their eaxly fol¬ 
lowers. The national and the personal are thus blended in 
him, each in its highest 'degree of excellence. He was a 
Chinese of the Chinese; he is also represented, and all now 
believe him to have been, the beau Ideal of humanity in its 
best and noblest estate. 

1. It may be well to bring forward here Confirms’ own 
estimate of himself and of his doctrines. It will serve to 
illustrate the statements just made. The following are 
some of his saying:?.—“The sage and the man gi,own 
of perfect virtue;—how dart? I rank myself with 
them ? It may simply be said of me, thqt doctrines. 

I strive to become such without satiety, and teach others 
witlyjut weariness.” “ In letters 1 am perhaps equal to 
other men; but thc character of the superior man, carry¬ 
ing out in his conduct what he professes, is what I have not 
yet attained to.” “ The'lcaving virtue without proper cul-^ 
tivation ; the not thoroughly discussing what is learned; 
not bdingr ablo to move towards righteousness of which a 
knowledge is gained; and not being able to change what 
is not good ;—those are the things which occasion me so¬ 
licitude.” “lam not one who was born in the possession 
of knowledge ; I am one who is fond of antiquity and earn¬ 
est in seeking it there.” “ A transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and loving tlie ancients,’I venture to compare 
myself with our old»l >l ang.” 2 • * 

* Confucig? cannot be thought to spepk of himself i® these 

‘ •• The Chinfte,” vol. II. m 45. 4 

a All these passages are taken from the Vllth Book of the Analects. 
See ch. xxfiii.; xxxii.j Hi. j xix,; and i. 
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declarations’moro highly than he ought to do. Rather we 
may recognize inr them the expressions of a genuine hu¬ 
mility. Hjb was conscious that personally ho came short 
in many things, but he toiled af't,er the character, which 
he saw, or fancied that he?saw, in the ancient sages whom 
he acknowledged; and the lessons of government and 
morals which* hef laboured to diffuse were those which had 
already bec*n inculcated and exhibited by them. Empha r . 
tically he was “ a transmitter and not a makfcr.” It is • 
not to be understood that he was not fully satisfied of the 
truth of the principles which ho .had learned, lie held 
them with the full approval and consent of his own under¬ 
standing.' He believed that if they were acted on, they 
would remedy the evils of his time. There was nothing 
to prevent rulers like Yaoif 'amV Shun and the great Yu 
from again arising, and a condition of happy tranquillity 
being realized throughout the empire under their sway. 

If in anything he thought himself “ superior and alone,” 
having attributes which others could not chum, it was in 
his possessing a Divine commission us the conservator of 
ancient truth and rules. He does not speak very definitely 
on this point. It is noted that “ the appointments of 
Heaven' was one 'of the subjects on which ho rarely 
touched .” 1 His most remarkablo utterance was that 
which I have already given in the sketch of‘his Life :— 

“ When he was put in fear in K'wang, he said, ‘ After the 
death of King W fin, was not the cause of truth lodged here 
in me ? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth] 
perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got such a 
relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let thb 
cause of truth perish, what can the people of K‘wan£ do to 
me?'”* Confucius, then, did feel that he was in the 
world for a special purpose. But it was not to announce 
any new truths, or to initiate any new economy. It was to 

E revent what had previously been known from being lost. 

te followed in the wake of Yaou and, Hhun, of T'ang, nfcd 
King Wan. Distant from tho last by a long interval of 
time, ho would have said that ho was distant from him also 
by a gre^t inferiority of character, but still he tad learned], 
the prir.ciples { on whifch they all liappily governed the em- 


* Aoa. IX. i. 


i Ana IX, iii. 
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pire, and in their name ho would lift up a standard against 
the prevailing lawlessness of his age. • 

0. The language employed with reference to Confucius 
by his disciples and their*early followers present!* a strik¬ 
ing contrast witji his owrf. 1 hayo already, in writing of 
the scope find valne of “ The Doctrine of tho Estimate of 
Mean,” called attention to the extravagant* e'ptn mhiuuit 
eulogies of his grandson Tsze-s/.e. Ife I; lluwer '- 
only followed the example which had been set by those 
among whom the philosopher went in and out. Wo 
have the language of Yen Yuen, his favourite, which 
is comparatively* moderate, hud simply expresses the* 
genuine admiration of a devoted pupil. 1 Tsze-kung 
on several occasions sjioko in a different style. Hiving 
heard that (me of the chiefs o£ Loo had said that ho him¬ 
self—Tsze-kung—was superior to Confucius, he observed, 
“ Let me use the comparison of a house and its encompass¬ 
ing wall. My wall only reaches to the shoulders. One 
may peep over it, and see whatever is valuable in tho 
apartments. Tho wall of my master is several ’fathoms 
high. If one do not find the doer and enter by it, he can- 
i.ot see tho rich ancestral temple with its beauties, nor all 
the officers in their rich array. But I may assume that, 
they aro few who find tho door. The remark of the chii'f 
was only whet, might have been expected.” * * 

Another time, the same individual having spoken re- 
vilingty of Confucius, Tsze-kung said, “ It is of no use 
doing so. Chung-ne cannot be reviled. The talents and 
«irtuo of other men are hillocks and mounds which may be 
stept over. Chung-ne is the sun or moon, which it is not 

C ossibhj to step over. Although,a man may wish to cut 
irnself oflVfrom tho sage, what harm can he do to tho sun 
and moon? He only shows that he docs not know his 
own capacity.” 3 

In conversation with a fellow-disciple, Tsze-kung took 
a still higher flight. Being charged by Tsze-k‘in with 
being too modest, f£>r that Confucius was not really 
superior to him, ho replied, “ For one word a*man is often 
doemdd to be wise,wind for one word lie is often deemed 
to be foolisfi: Wo ought to be careful indeed in Khat we 
« • * 

1 Ana. IX. x. 

VOL L • 


* Ana. XIX. xxiii. 
7 
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say. Our .master canuot be attained to, just in the same 
way a$ tho heavens cannot be gone up to by tho stops of 
n stair. Were our master in the position of tho prince of 
a State, or the chief of a Family, we should find verified 
the description which has been given of a sage’s rule:— 
He would plant the people, and forthwith they would bo 
established; ho would lead them on, and forthwith they 
would follow him; ho would make them happy, and forth¬ 
with multitudes would resort to his dominions ; he would 
stimulate them, and forthwith they would be harmonious.’ 
While he lived, he would be glorious. When he died, he 
would bo bitterly lamented. How is it possible for him to 
bo attained to ?” 1 

Frbm these representations of Tszc-kung, it was not a 
difficult step for Tszc-sze to make in exalting Confucius 
not only to the level of the ancient sages, but as “ the 
equal of Heaven.” And Mencius took up the theme. 
Being questioned by Kung-sun Ch‘ow, one of his disciples, 
about two acknowledged sages, I’ih-eand K Yin, whether 
they were to be placed in tin* same rank with Confucius, 
he replied, “ No. Since there were living men until now, 
there never was another Confucius; ” ami then ho pro¬ 
ceeded to fortify Iiis opinion bv the concurring testimony 
of TsaeGo, Tsze-kung, and Yew Jo, who all had wisdom, 
bethought, sufficient to know their master, Tsae Go’s 
dpinion was, “ According to my view of our master, he is 
far superior to Yaou atid Shun.” Ts/e-kung said,' “ ISy 
viewing the ceremonial ordinances of a prince, wo know 
the character of his government* By hearing his music, 
we know the character of his virtue. From the distance 
of a hundred ages after, I can arrange, according fo their 
merits, the kings of a hundred ages;—not one of them can 
escape me. From the birth of mankind till now, there 
has never been another like our master.” Yew Jo said, 
“ Is it only among men that 'it is so ? There is tho k‘e- 
lin among quadrupods; the fung-hwang among bh;d3; 
the T‘ae mountain .among mounds and ant-hills; and 
rivers and cens among rain-pools. Though different in 
degree, they arc tfto same in kind. ' So the sages among 
mankind are also the same in kind. But tbtfy stand ou« 


1 Ana. XIX. ut, 
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from their fellows, and rise above the level; and from the 
birth of mankind till stow, there has rfbver been one so 
complete as Confucius.” 1 I will not indulge* in farther 
illustration. The judgjnfcnfc of the sage’s disciples, of 
Tss'.e-83ie,.and df Mencius, has Been unchallenged by tho 
mass of the scholars of China. Doubtless it # pleases them 
to bow down at the shrine of the sage, for their profession 
of literature is thereby glorified. A reflcction*"of the 
. Iiouour dcfne to him falls upon themselves. And the 
powers that be, and the multitudes of the people, fall in 
with the judgment. Confucius is thus,*in the empire $f 
Chips, the one man by wlion# all possible personal excel¬ 
lence was exemplified, and by whom all possible lessons 
of social viytue and political wisdom are taught. 

6. The render will be’ prepared by the preceding ac¬ 
count not to exp'ct to find any light thrown by Confucius 
on tho great problems of the human condition and destiny. 
He did not speculate on the creation of things subject* on 
or tho end of them, lie was not troubled diSnot^tiSt*.— 
"to account for the origin of man, nor did he 
seek to know about his hereafter. He med- oi'ilgeof 
died neither with jfhysics nor metaphysics. 5 insincerity. 

The testimony of the Artalects about the subjrets**of 
his teaching is the following:—“• llis frequent themes 
of discourse were the Book of Poetry, the Book *t»f 
History, and the maintenance of the rules of Propriety.” 

“ Ho taught letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthftil- 
ness.” “ Kxtraordinarv things ; feats of strength ; states 
of disorder; and spiritual beings ho did not like to talk, 
about.” •* , 

Confucius is not to be blamed for bis silence on the 
subjects* here indicated. His ignorance of them was to a 

• 1 Mencius. II. I’l I. ii. '.‘.I—28. 

1 The contents of the Yih-king, and Confucius' laliourg upon it, may be 
objected in opposition to this statement, and l must lie understood to make 
it with some reservation, siiix wars ago, I spoat all my leisure time for 
twelve months in the study of that Work, and wrote oat e translation of It, 
hut at,the close I was groping my way in darkness to lay hold of its 
jfrope and meiyiing, and up to this time I have not been able (*> master it 
so as to speak positively about it.* It will comi? in due Ume, in its place, 
in the present puBlicntmn, and,I do not think that what I here say of Con¬ 
fucius will require much, if any, modification. 

* Ana. VJd. xvil.; xxiv.; xx. 
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great extent his misfortune. He had not learned them. 
No report of theta had come to him by the e$r; no vision 
of them by the eye. And to his practical mind the toiling 
of thought amid uncertainties seemed worse than useless. 

The question has, indexed, been raised, Vhetker he did 
not make c^an^es in the ancient creed of China, 1 but 1 
cannot believe that he did so consciously and design¬ 
edly. ”HAd his idiosyncrasy boon different, we might liav.e 
had expositions of the ancient views on some points, the 
effect of which would have been moro beneficial than the 
jndefiqiteness in which they are rtiow left, and it may bo 
doubted so far. whether Confucius was not unfaithful to 
his guides. But that he suppressed or added, in order to 
bring in articles of belief originating with himself, is a 
thing not to be charged against* him. 

I will mention two important subjects in regard to 
which there is a growing conviction in my mind that he 
came short of the faith of the older sages. The first is the 
doctrine of God. This name is common in the She-king, 
and Shoo-king. T>- or Slvnuj !'<• appears there as a per-' 
sonal being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the author of 
man’s moral nature, the governor among the nations, by 
whom kings reign and princes'decree justice, the rewarder 
of the good an d the punisher of tho bad. Confucius pre¬ 
ferred to speak of Heaven. Instances have already been 
given of this. Two ethers may be cited:—“ He who 
offends against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.”* 
“Alas!” said he, “ thero is no one that knows me.” 
Tsze-kung said, “ What do you‘mean by thus saying that 
no one knows you ? ” He replied,I do not murmur 
against lloavon. I do not grumble against men. My 
studies lie low, and my penetration rises high. But there 
is Heaven;—that knows me ! ” 3 Not once throughout 
the Analects does he use the personal name. I would say 
that he was unreligious rather than irreligious; yet by the 
coldness of his temperament and intellect in this matter, 
his influence is unfavourable to tho development of true 
religfous feeling among the Chinese «ppople generally, aiyl 
he prepared the wtyy for tho speculations of the literati of 

* See Hanlwifk's “Chriet anil other Itystere,” fttrt fit. pp. 18.19 with 
bis reference in a note to a pannage from Meadows’ •• The Chinese ami tl.elr 
UebeUiooa.'’ 1 Ana. 111. siii. * Ana. XIV. vxrli. 
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mcdisov.il and modem times, which have exposed them to 
the charge ef atheism. * * 

Secondly, Along with.the worship of God there existed 
in China, from the earliest historical times, the worship of 
other spiritual Beings,—especialfy, and to every individual, 
the worship of departed ancestors. Confucius recognized 
this as an institution to be devoutly observed. “ He 
sacrificed £o the dead as if they were present * he sacri- 

' ficed to the spirits as if the spirits were present. He said, 

‘ I cohsidof my not being present at the sacrifice as if I 
did not sacrifice, 1 (The custom must*have originate^ 
from a belief of the continued existence of the dead. We 
cannot suppose that ^hey who instituted it thought that 
with the cessation of this life on earth there was a cess¬ 
ation also of all conscious being. But Confucius never 
spoke explicitly on this subject. He tried to evade it. 
“ Ko Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead, and 
the master said, ‘ While you are not able to serve men, how 
can you serve their spirits ? ’ The disciple added, ‘ I ven¬ 
ture to ask about death/ and/ie was answered, ‘While 
you do not know life, how can you know about death/ ” 1 
Still more striking is a conversation with another jjisciple, 
recorded in the “Family Savings.” Tsze-kung .ashed 
him, “ I)o /lie dead have knowledge (of opr services, 
thnt is), op are they without knowledge?” The master 
replied, “If I were to say that the dead have such 
^knowledge, I am afraid that filial sons and dutiful grand¬ 
sons would injure their substance in paying the last 
offices to the departed; and if I were to say that the dead 
have not such knowledge, I am afraid lest unfilial sons* 
should Jqpvo their parents unlmried. You need not wish, 
Ts‘ze, to know whether the dead have knowledge or not. 
'lbere is no present urgency about the point. Hereafter 

* you will know it for yourself.” Surely this was not the 
t ^pching proper to a sage. He said on one occasion that 
ho had no concealments,from his disciples.* Why did he 
not candidly tell his real thoughts on so interesting a sub¬ 
ject ? I incline tg ‘think that he doubted more than he 

• believed. • -If the case were not so, ifj would be difficult to 
account for dtho‘answer which he returned to a question 

> .An*. tlL xtl. * Ana. XL xL 
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as to what constituted wisdom. f “ To give one’s-self earn¬ 
estly,” said he, “ to the dutie's due to men^ and, while 
respecting.spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may 
be called wisdom.”' At any rate, as by his frequent 
references to Heaven, instead of following tuc phraseology 
of the older yajjes, he gave occasion to many of his pro¬ 
fessed followers to identify God with a principle of reason 
and tke*c6urse of nature ; so, in the point uojv in hand, 
he has led them to deny, like the Sadducees of old, the ' 
existence of any spirit at all, and to tell us *that their 
sacrifices to the dead are but an outward,form, the mode 
of expression which the principle of filial piety requires 
them to adopt, when its objects have departed this life. 

It will not be supposed tha$ I wish to advocate or defend 
the practice of sacrificing to the dead. My object has 
been to point out how Confucius recognized it, without 
acknowledging the faith from which it must have origin¬ 
ated, and how he enforced it as a matter of form or cere¬ 
mony. It thus connects itself with the most serious 
charge that can be brought against him,— the charge of 
insincerity. Among the four things which it is said ho 
taught, “truthfulness” is specified,-”and many sayings 
might-be quoted from him, in 'which “ sincerity” is cele¬ 
brated as highly and demanded as stringently as ever it 
liae been by any Christian moralist; yet he was not alto¬ 
gether the truthful and true man to whom we accord our 
highest approbation. There was the case of MSug Che-, 
fan, who boldly brought up the rear of the defeated troops, 
of Loo, and attributed his occupying the place of honour 
*to the backwardness of his horse. The.action was gallant, 
but the apology for it was weak and wrong. ,A^nd yet 
Confucius saw nothing in the whole but matter for praise. 3 
He could excuse himself from seeing an unwelcome visitor 
on the ground that he was sick, when there was nothing ' 
the matter with him. 4 These perhaps were small mattery, 
but what shall we say to the incijlonl which I have given 
in the sketch of his Life,—his deliberately breaking 
the oath which he had sworn, simply op the ground 4hat« 
it had been forced frpm him ? I should bo gladif I could • 

* 1 Ana. VI. ix. ( * * 

* See above, near the beginning of thin paragraph. 
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find evidence on which to^deny the truth of that •occur¬ 
rence. Bur.it rests on*tlie same authority as most other 
statements about him, agd it is accepted as a feet by the 
people and scholars of China. It must have had? and it 
must still* havd, a very injurious influence upon them. 
Foreigners charge, and with reason, a habit^>f deceitful- 
ngss upon the nation and its government. For every word 
of falsehood and every act of insincerity the guilty party 
must bear l*is own burden, but we cannot but regret the 
example of*Confucius in this particular. It is with the 
Chinese and -their sage,os it was with the'Jews of old and 
theiiJ teachers. He that leads them has caused .them to 
err, and destroyed the .way of their paths. 1 • 

But was, not insincerity a. natural result of the un- 
religion of Confucius '{ There are certain virtues which 
demand a true piety in order to their flourishing in the 
corrupt heart of man. Natural affection, the feeling of 
loyalty', and enlightened policy, may do much to build up 
and preserve a family and a State, but it required more to 
maintain the love of truth, and make a lie, spoken or 
acted, to be shrunk from with shame. It requires in fact 
the living recognition of a Cod of truth^and all thp sanc¬ 
tions of revealed religion. Unfortunately' the Chinese 
have not hajl these, and the example of him to whom 
they bow dywn as the best and wisest of men, encourages 
them.to net, to dissemble, to sin.* 

7. I go on to a brief discussion of Confucius’ views on 
government, or what we may call his principles of 
political science, it coufd not be in his long Hi* view*on 

intercourse with his disciples but that he |W,m,uie » l - 
should qn\jnciate many' maxims bearing on character and 
morals generally, but he never rested in the improvement 
of the individual. “ The empire brought to a state of 
happy tranquillity ’’ was the grand object which he de¬ 
lighted to think of; that it might be brought about as 
easily as “ one can lytik upon the palpi of his hand,” was 
the dream which it pleased him to indulge ip.* He held 
yiat there was in mep*an adaptation and readiness to be go¬ 
verned, whfoh only needed .to be taken advantage of in the 
proper way. aThcfte must be the right administrators, bat 
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given.those, and “ the growth of government would be 
rapid, just as vegetation is rapiddn the earth*; yea, their 
government would display itself like an ’easily-growing 
rush/V The same sentiment was common from the lips of 
Mencius. Enforcing it one day, when conVorsmg with one 
of the pettyprinces of his time, he said in his peculiar style, 
“ Does your Majesty understand the way of the growing 
grain/ ^During the seventh and eighth months, when 
drought prevails, the plants become dry. Then the clouds 
collect densely in the heavens, they send dcAvn torrents 
pf rail}, and the* grain erects itself as if by a shoot. When 
it does so, who can keep it back ? ” 1 Such, he contended, 
would be the response of the mass of the people to any 
true "shepherd of men." _It may be deemed .unnecessary 
that I should specify this point, for it is a truth applicable 
to the people of all nations. Speaking generally, govern¬ 
ment is by no device or cunning craftiness ; human nature 
demands it. But in no other family of mankind is the 
characteristic so largely developed ns in the Chinese. 
The love of order and quiet, and a willingness to submit 
to “ the powers that be," eminently distinguish them. 
Foreign writers have often taken notice of this, and have 
Attributed it to the influened of Confucius’ doctrines as 
inculcating subordination; but it existed previous to his 
time. The character of the people moulded, his system, 
more than it was moulded by it. 

This readiness to be governed arose, according to Con¬ 
fucius, from the duties of universal obligation, or those bp- 
tween sovereign and minister, between father and son, 
between husband and wife, between elder brother and 
younger, and those belonging to the intercourse gf friends.” 5 
Men as they are bom into the world, and grow up in it, 
find themselves existing in those relations. They are the 
appointment of Heaven. And each relation has its reci¬ 
procal obligations, the recognition of which is proper to f tho 
Heaven-conferred nature. It pnly> .needs that the sacred¬ 
ness of the relations be maintained, and tho duties belong¬ 
ing tb them faithfully discharged, aijd the “happy trap- 
qnillity,” will prevail all under heaven. As to the institu* 

t ' < 
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tions of government, the laws and arrangements by» which, 
as through ^thousand channels, it should?go forth to carry 
plonty and prosperity through the length and breadth ot 
the country, it did not belong to Confucius, “ the throne¬ 
less king,*’ to £et them forth minutely. And indeed they 
were existing in the records of “ the ancient # sovereigns.” 
Nothing new was needed. It was only requisite to pursue 
the old paths, and raise up the old standards. *“ The go- 
•vernmont of Wiln and Woo,” he said, “ is displayed in the 
records,—fhe tablets of wood and bamboo. Let there be 
tho men, and thg government will flourish, but without tlya 
meri, tho government decays and ceases.” 1 To the same 
effeot was tho reply which he gave to Yen Ilwuy* when 
asked by him how the government of a State should be 
administered. It seems very wide of the mark, until we 
read it in the light of the sage’s veneration for ancient or¬ 
dinances, and his opinion of their sufficiency. “ Follow,” 
ho said, “ the seasons of Ilea. Hide in the state-carriages 
of Yin. Wear the ceremonial cap of Chow. Let the music 
‘ be tho Shaou with its pantomimes. Banish the songs of 
Ch'ing, and keep far from specious talkers.” 3 

Confucius’ ideatRen of a happy, well-governed §tate did 
not go beyond the flourishing of the five relations of society 
which have been mentioned ; and we have ljot any con¬ 
densed exhibition from him of their nature, or of the duflies 
belonging to tho several parties in them. Of the two first 
Jio spoke frequently, but all that ho has said on the others 
jvould go into small compass. Mencius has said that “ be¬ 
tween father and son. there should be affection; between 
sovereign ahd minister, righteousnoss; between husband 
and wifo^attcntion to their separate functions; between 
old ami young, a proper order; and botwetn friends, 
fidelity.”* Confucius, I apprehend, would hardly have’ 
•accepted this account. It does not bring out sufficiently 
tho authority which ho claimed for the father and the 
sovereign, and the gbedi,ence which he exacted from the 
child and the minister. With regard to Jlie relation of 
Jiusband and wife^ho was in no respect superior’to the 
»preceding »sages who had enunciated thoir viow% of “ pro- 
• ’ • 
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priety*’ on the subject. We .have a somewhat detailed 
exposition of hi§ opinions in thcf “ Family ‘Sayings.”— 

“ Man,” said he, “ is the representative of Heaven, and 
is supreme over all things. Wbman yiojds obedience to 
the instructions of man, and helps to carrV out his 
principles. ,On this account she can determine nothing 
of herself, and is subject to the rule of the three obedi¬ 
ences/ When young, she must obey her,father and 
elder brother; when married, she must obey her hus¬ 
band; when her husband is dead, she must obey her 
§on. {She may hot think of marrying a second time. No 
instructions or orders nfust i*suo from the haTem. 
Woman’s business is simply the jyepuratiou and supply¬ 
ing of wine and food. J|£cyopd the threshold of her 
apartmeuts she should not be known for evil or for good. 
She may not cross the boundaries of the State to ac¬ 
company a funeral. She may take no step on her own 
motion, and may come to no conclusion on her own 
deliberation. There are live women who are not to be. 
taken in marriage:—the daughter of a rebellious house; 
the daughter of a disorderly house; the daughter of a 
house jvhieh has produced criminals for more than one 
goneration; the daughter of a leprous house; and the 
daughter w.lio has lost her father and elder.brother. A 
wife may be divorced for seven reasons, which may be 
overruled by three considerations. The ground!* for 
divorce are disobedience to her husband’s parents; not 
giving birth to a son; dissolute conduct; jealousy (of her 
husband’s attentions, that is, to the other inmatos of his 
harem); talkativeness; and thieving.* The three con¬ 
siderations which may overrule these grounds are—first, 
if, while she was taken from a home, she has now no 
‘home to return to; second, if she have passed with her 
husband through the three years’ mourning for his 

C arents; third, if the husband have become rich from 
eing poor. All thgse regulations Vcrc adopted by the 
sages m harmony with the natures of man and woman, 
and t6 give importance to the ordiniVece of marriag6.” e 
With these ideas7-not very enlarged—of fcHe relations*" 
of society, Cqnfucius dwelt much on thef necessity of per¬ 
sonal correctness of character on tho part of those in 
authority, in order to secure the right fulfilment of the 
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duties implied in them, '{‘his is one grand peculiarity 
of his teaching; I have adverted to it in the review of 
“ The Great Learning,”* but it deserves some further 
exhibition, and there ard three .conversations wifli the 
chief Ke R'ang, in which it is very expressly set forth. 
“ Ko K'ang asked about government, 911 d Confucius 
replied, * To govern means to rectify. If you lea^ gp the 
people with correctness, who will dare not to be correct V ” 
"Ke K‘ang t distressed about the number of thieves in 
the State, inquired of Confucius about how to do away 
with them. Confucius sAid, ‘ If you, sir, were not covet-* 
ous, though you should rewhrd them to do it, they 
would' not steal.’ ” “ K*e K'ang asked about government, 

saying, ‘ Wlmt do you say.to killing the unprincipled for 
the good of the principled ? ’ Confucius replied, ‘ Sir, in 
.carrying on your government, why should you use killing at 
all ? Let your evinced desires be for what is good, and 
the people will be good. The relation between superiors 
jyul inferiors is like that between the wind and the 
grass. The grass must bend, .when the wind blows 
across it . 5 ” 1 , 

Example is not so powerful as Confucius in these and 
many other passages represented it, but its influence is 
very great. Its virtue is recognized in the family, and it 
is demanded.in the Church of Christ. “ A bishop ”—am*l 
I quott' the term with the simple Ineaning of overseer— 
"must be blameless." It seems to me, however, that in 
the progress of society in ihe West we have come to think 
less of the power of example in many departments of State 
than we. ought to do. It is thought of too little in the 
army and.the navy. We laugh at the “ self-denying ordin¬ 
ance ” and the "new model” of 1 Oil, but there lay 
beneath them the principle which Confucius so broadly 
propounded,—the importance of personal virtue in all who 
are in authority. Now that Great Britain is the govern¬ 
ing power over tlio masses of India,, and that we are 
coming more and more into contact with ‘tons of khou- 
sattds bf the Chineso/this maxim of ohr sage is deserv- 
iflg of seriods consideration from all who bear rtfle, and 
especially fronf those on, whom devolves th# conduct of 

• > Analects, XII. xvil. | xviih j xix. 
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affairs. His words on the susceptibility of the people to 
be acted on by those above them, ought not to prove as 
water spilt on the ground. . 

But to return to Confucius.-*-As he thus lays it down 
that the mainspring of* the well-being of society is the 
personal character of the ruler, we look anxiously for what 
directions he Has given for the cultivation of that. But 
here he fs very detective. “ Self-adjustmcn^ and purifi¬ 
cation/’ he said, “ with careful regulation of his dresS, 
and the not making a movement contrary \o the rules 
,of proprietythis is the way for the, ruler to cultivate 
his person.” 1 This is laying too much stress on what 
is external; but oven to attain fo this is beyond unas¬ 
sisted human strength. Cgnfucpus, however,.never recog¬ 
nized a disturbance of the moral elements in tho con¬ 
stitution of man. The people would move, according to 
him, to the virtue of their ruler as the grass bonds to 
the wind, and that virtue would come to the ruler at 
his call? Many were the lamentations which he uttered 
over the degeneracy of ljis times; frequent were tho con¬ 
fessions which he made of his own shortcomings. It 
seems, strange that it never came distinctly before him, 
fhat»there is a power of evil ih tho prince and the peasant, 
which no efforts of their own and no instructions of sages 
ale effectual to subdue. 

The government which Confucius taught was a despot¬ 
ism, but of a modified character. He allowed no “jus <U- 
vinuvi,” independent of personal virtuo and a benevolent 
rule. He has not explicitly stated, indeed, wherein lies 
the ground of the great relation of the governor and tho 
governed, but his views on the subject were, *ve may as¬ 
sume, in accordance with the language of the Shoo-king:— 
“ Heaven and Earth are the parents of all things, and of 
all things men are the most intelligent. The man among 
them most distinguished for intelligence becomes ohief 
ruler, and ought to prove himself thdparent of the people.”* 
And again,Heaven, protecting the inferior people, has 
constituted for thfem rulers and tethers, who should be 
able to*be assisting to God, extending favour land produc¬ 
ing tranquillity throughout all parts of tho empire.” * The 

' Doctrine of the Mesa, xx. 14. 
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moment the ruler ceases to be a minister of God for good, 
and does hot administer ^ government that is beneficial to 
•the people, he forfeits the title by which he holds thp throne, 
and perseverance in oppression will surely lead to hissover- 
throw. Mejiciusdnculcated this principle with a frequency 
and boldness which are remarkable. It was one of the 
things about which Confucius did not like*to talk. Still 
he* held it. It is conspicuous in the last chapter of 
' The Great Learning.” Its tendency has been to 
check the violence of oppression, and to maintain the self- 
respect of the people, $dl alopg the course of Chinese 
history. , 

I must bring these observations on Confucius’ vie\vs of 
government to a close," and I do so with two remarks. 
First, they are adapted to a* primitive, unsophisticated state 
of society. lie is a good counsellor for the father of a family, 

• the chief of a clan, and even the head of a small principality. 
But his views want the comprehension which would make 
them of much service in a great empire. Within three 
centuries after his death, the government of China passed 
into a new phase. The founder t>f the Ts'in dynasty con¬ 
ceived the grand idea»of abolishing all its feudal Kingdoms, 
and centralizing their administration in himself. Hy ef¬ 
fected the revolution, and succeeding dynasties adopted his 
system, and gradually moulded it into the forms and pro¬ 
portions which aro now existing. There has been a tend¬ 
ency to advance, and Confucius has all along been trying 
t<J carry the nation back. Principles have been needed, 
aild not “ proprieties.” The consequence is that China has 
increased beyond its ancient dimensions, while there has 
been no corresponding development of thought. Its body 
politic hits the sizo of a giant, while it still retaiusdhe mind 
of a child. Its hoary age is but senility. 

. Second, Confucius makes no provision for the intercourse 
of his country with other and independent nations. He 
kntfw indeed of none such. China was to him “ The middle 
Kingdom,” “The mifltitudeof Great Stateg,” “ All under 
heavep.” Beyond it yore only rude and barbarous tribes, 
ite does nofc speak tfF them bitterly, as many Chinese have 
uono since bis tinje. In one place h3 contrasts them fa¬ 
vourably with llio prevailing anarchy of tho empire, saying, 
“ The rude tribes of the east and north have their princes, 
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and are not like the States of our great land which are with* 
out tUcni.” 1 Another time/ disgusted with the want of 
appreciation which he experienced, he was e*xpressing his 
intention*to go and live among the nine wild tribes of the 
east. Some one said, “«They are rude, Jlow^can you do 
such a thing ? ” liis reply was, “ 1 f a superior man dwelt 
among them, what rudeness would there be ?” J But had 
he been an emperor-sage, he would not only have influenced 
them by his instructions,but brought them to acknowledge 
and submit to his sway, as the great Yu did. T«he only pas¬ 
sage of Confucius’ teachings from which any rule can be 
'gathered for dealing with foreigners, is that in the “ Doc¬ 
trine of the Mean,” where “ indulgent treatment of men 
from*a distance” is laid down as One of the nine standard 
rules for the government of the empire. But “ the men from 
a distance ” are understood to he j>iu and lea simply,— 
“guests,’’that is, oroflieersof one State seeking employment • 
in another, or at the imperial court; and “visitors,” or tra. 
veiling merchants. Of independent nations the ancient clas¬ 
sics have not any knowledge, nor has Confucius. Ho long 
as merchants from Europe and other parts of the world could 
have been content to appear in Chin*' us suppliants, seek¬ 
ing the privilege of trade, so, long the government would 
hhve*ranked them with the barbarous hordes of antiquity, 
apd given '.hem the benefit of the maxim ahoift “ indulgent 
treatment,” according to its own understahding of it. 
But when their governments interfered, and claimed to 
treat with that of China on terms of equality, and thilt 
their subjects should be spoken'to and of as being of tfte 
same clay with the Chinese themselves, an outrage was 
committed on tradition and prejudice, which itw'as neces¬ 
sary to resent with vehemence. 

I do not charge the contemptuous arrogance of the 
Chinese government and people upon Confucius ; what l 
deplore is, that he left no principles on record to check 
the development of such a spirit., ilis simple viowS of 
society and government were i'n a Vneasure sufficient for 
the people, while they dwelt apart from the rest of, man¬ 
kind. His practical lessons were better than jf they ha^f 
been left, which but for him they prqbably would have 
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been, to fall a prey to the influences of Taouism'and budd¬ 
hism ; hut they could only subsist whiVj they were left 
alone. Of the*earth earthy, China was sure to go to pieces 
when it came into collision with a Christianly-c’vilized 
power. I^s sage had left it no preservative or restorative 
elements against such a case. , 

_ It is a rude awakening from its complacency'of centuries 
which China has now received. Its ancient landmarks 
fire swept away. Opinions will differ as to the justice or 
injustice of the grounds on which it has been assailed, and 
I do not feel called to judge or to pronounce here concern¬ 
ing them. In the progress of events, it could not be but’ 
that the collision should come; and when it did come, it 
could not be but that China should be broken and scat¬ 
tered. Disorganization will g?> on to destroy it more and 
more, and yet there is hope for the people, with their 
veneration of the relations of society, with their devotion 
to learning, and with their habits of industry and so¬ 
briety ;—there is hope for them, if they will look away 
from all their ancient sages, and turn to Him, who sends 
them, along with the dissolution of their ancient state, 
the knowledge of Himself, the only living and true God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

8 . I have little more to add on the opinions of Con¬ 
fucius. Many of his sayings are pithy, and display much 
knowledge df character; but as tin y are contained in the 
body of the Work, 1 will not occupy the space here with 
a‘selection of those which have struck myself as most 
worthy of notice. The fotVrth Hook of the Analects, which 
is on the subject of jin, or perfect virtue, has several utter¬ 
ances which are remarkable. 

Thornton observes :—“ It may excite surpiise, and 
probably incredulity, to state that the golden rule of our 
Haviour, * Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you,’ which Mr Locke designates as ‘the most 
unshaken rule of morality, and foundation of all social 
virtue/ had been inctilcated by Confucius* almost in the 
same words, four centuries before.” 1 J.have iaken nbtice 
of this fact ip t reviewing both “ Tho Great Learning/’ and 
"The Doctring ot, the Mean,” and i&ould ^e far from 

> 
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grudging it tribute of admiration to Confucius for it. The 
maxim occurs also twice in tke Analects. In Book XV. 
xxiii., Tsze-kung asks if there bfe one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for. all one's life, and is an¬ 
swered, “ Is not reciprocity such a word ?- WJiat you do 
not want done to yourself do not do to others." The 
same disciple appears in Book V. xi., telling Confucius 
that he was practising the lesson. He says, “What 
I do not wish men to do to me, 1 also wish - not to dq 
to men; ” but the master tells him, “ Ts'zq, you have 
not attained to that.” It would appear from this reply, 
that He was aware of the difficulty ’of obeying, the 
precept) and it is not found, in its condensed expression 
at least, in the older classics. The merit of it is Con¬ 
fucius’ own. '• 

When a comparison, however, is drawn between it and 
the rule laid down by Christ, it is proper to call attention 
to the positive form of the latter,—“ All things whatso¬ 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them.” The lesson of the gospel commands men to 
do what they feel to be right and good. It requires them 
to commence a course of such conduct, without regard to 
the conduct of others to themselves. The lesson of Con¬ 
fucius only forbids men to do what they feel to be wrong 
and hurtful. So far as the point of prioVity ts concerned, 
moreover, Christ adds, “ This is the law and the prophets.” 
The maxim was to be found substantially in the earlier re¬ 
velations of God. 

But the worth of the two maxhns depends on the inten¬ 
tion of the enunciators in regard to their application. 
Confucius, it seems to me, did not think of the reciprocity 
coming into action beyond the circle of his five delations of 
society. Possibly, he might have required its observance 
in dealings even with the rude tribes, which were the only 
specimens of mankind besides his own countrymen of 
which he knew anything, for on one occasion, when asked 
about perfect virtue, he replied, “ 1c is, in retirement, to 
be sedately grave ; in the management of business, to be 
reverently attentive; in intercourse! with others, to Wj 
strictly ’sincere. Taongh a man go among the rude un¬ 
cultivated tribes, these qualities may not be neglected.” 1 

> Analects, XIII. six. 
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Still, Confucius delivered liis rule to his countfymeji only, 
aud only' for their guidance in their relations of which I 
have had so ‘much occasion to speak. The rule.of Christ 
is for man as men, having to do with other men, ajl with 
himself on.the same platform, as the children and subjects 
of the one God and Father in heaven. 

_ How far short Confucius came of the standard of Christian 
benevolence, may be seen from his remarks wl#eif asked 
yhafc was ‘to bo thought of the principle that injury 
should be* recompensed with kindness. He replied, 
“ With what then will you recompense kindness ? Re¬ 
compense injury‘with justice, and recompense kindness 
with ‘kindness.’' 1 The same deliverance is given iji one 
of the Books of the Le*Ke, where he adds that “ He who 
recompense's injury with kinutiess is a man who is care¬ 
ful of his person.” Clding ILeuen, the commentator of 
the second century, says that such a course would be 
“ iucorrect in point of propriety.” This “propriety” 
was a great stumbling-block in the wav of Confucius. 
H-is morality was the result of the balancings of his in¬ 
tellect, fettered by the decision* of men of old, and not 
the gushings of a loving heart, responsive to the prompt¬ 
ings of Heaven, aud in sympathy with Crring amf foefoo 
humanity. 

This subject 1 whls me on to the last of the opinions of 
Confucius \\*hich 1 shall make the object of remark in this 
place. A commentator observes, with reference to the 
iihjuirv about recompensing injury with kindness, that the 
qfl estioner was asking oflly about trivial matters, which 
might be dealt with in the way he mentioned, while great 
offences, such as those against a sovereign or a father, could 
not be d<&ft with by such an inversion of the principles of 
justice. In the second Book of the Lo Ke there is the 
following passage :—“ With the slayer of his father, a 
man may not live under tho same heaven ; against the 
slayer of his brother, a man must never have to go home 
to fetch a weapon ; vfitli tlie slayer of liis.friend, a man 
may not live in the siyne State.” Tho,/<v fill ion is is* hero 
Ufiu down ii^ its fulleSt extent. The, Chow Le tells us of a 
provision made against the evil consequences.of the prin- 

• 

1 Ana. XXV. xxxvi, 
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ciple, by the appointment of a minister called “ The Recon¬ 
ciler.” The provision is very inferior to the cities of re¬ 
fuge which were sot apart by Aloises for thffc mansluyer to 
flee tq from the fury of the avenger. Such as it was, 
however, it existed, and‘it is remarkable' that .Confucius, 
when consulted on the subject, took no notice of it, but 
affirmed tin? duty of blood-revenge in the strongest anjl 
most •anrestricted terms, llis disciple Tsze-hea asked 
him, “What course is to bo pursued in the case of the 
murder of a father or motherV ” He replied, “The son 
must sleep upon a matting of grass, with his shield for his 
pillow; he must decline to take office; he must not live 
under the samo heaven with the slayer. When he meets 
him in the market-place or the fourt, he must have his 
weapon ready to strike hint.” “And what is the course 
on the murder of a brother ? ” “ The surviving brother 
must not take office in the samo State with the slayer; 
yet if he go on his prince’s service to the State where the 
slayer is, though he meet him, he must not tight with 
him.” “ And what is the course on the murdevof au 
uncle or a cousin ? ” “ In this case the nephew or cousin 

is not tho principal. If the principal Vm whom the revenge 
devolves can tak6 it, he has only to stand behind with his 
weapon in his hand, and support him.” 

-Sir John Davis has rightly called attention to this as 
one of the objectionable principles of Confucius. 1 , Tho 
bad effects of it are evident even in the present day. Re¬ 
venge is sweet to the Chineso. I. have spoken of their 
readiness to submit to govemiftent, and wish to live in 
peace, yet they do not like to resign even to government 
the “ inquisition for blood.” Where the ruling authority is 
feeble, as-it is at present, individuals and clans take the law 
into their own hands, and whole districts are kept in a 
state of constant feud and warfare. 

But I must now leave the sage. I hope I have not 
done him injustice ; but after long study of his character 
and opinions, J[ am unable to regard him as a great man. 
He was not before his ago, though he was above the maSs 
of the officers and scholars of his time. He threw no new 
light on anjr of thb questions which have a world-wide 

1 The Chinese, vol, U. p. 41. 
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interest. He gave no impulse to religion. *He bad no 
sympathy with progress. *His influence Jias been wonder¬ 
ful, but it w*lfr henceforth wane. My opinion is, that the 
faith of the nation in hinr will speedily and extensively 
pass away. 
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BOOK I. 

• i 

Chapter I. 1. Tlu; Master .'aid, “Is it not pleasant to 
learn' with a constant perseverance and applicat ion ?’ 

2. “Is it not delightful, to luivu friends coining from 
distant quarters ? 

ti. “Is he not a man of complete virtue, who feels no, 
discomposure though men may take no note of him 't ” 

Title of THE Work.— laterally. " Ifisvimr-v. nn<l Dialogues ; " that is 
the discour.-e-> or discussion* ot Confucius with his di'fiplos mill dfherslm 
various topics and his repliistif their lmpurit-*. Many chapters, however, 
and one whole book, are the saying*. not of tlin sago hiniseif, but of some 
of his disciples. Thetehameter- may jils-o be rendered •* Digested Conversa¬ 
tions,' and this appears to be the more nneii nt signification attached to 
them, the account In-ini', that, alter the death ol Confupius, his disciples 
cttlleeted together and compared tin- meinoramla of his conversations 
which they had severally preserved, dige-ting them into tfic twenty books 
which coimm.-e the work. I have -t\led the work " ( onlueian Analects.'’ 
as being more descriptive ot it- character than any other mime 1 cos Id 
think of. t , 

Hkadino .INI) sfiuceT-. OF mis hook. The two first characters, 
literally, "To learn ami—" alter the introductory—•• The Master 
said, - ’ are adopted as its heading. This is similar to the custom of the Jews, 
who name yjany books In the Ihble from the first word in them. In some 
of the books we find a unity or analogy ot subjects, which evidently guided 
the compilers in grouping the chapters together. Others seem devoid 
of anysuch lyincipieof combination. The sixteen chapters of this book ate 
occupied, it is said, with the fundamental subjects which ought to engage 
the attention of the learner, and the great mutters of human practice. 
The word " bun ” rigWly occupies the forefront in the studies of a 
nation, of whioh Its educational system has so long been the distinction 
and glory. * » ( r v 

1. Tlli; WHOLE WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT OF THE LEAKIER, FIRST l'Ef- 
FEOTINli HIS KNOWLEnrfE, THEN ATTIlACTINO HYJIlt FAME I.IKEMINDED 

inimvidcals, sfs’D finally comfletf. in,iiimsei.f. I.*"The Master”here 
is Confucius; but if we render the original term by “ Confucius,” as all pre¬ 
ceding translators have done, we mins the indication which jt gives of the 
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ca. iu] 

II. 1 .. Yow the philosopher said, “ They are fewj who, 

being filial tyid fraternal, are fond of offending against 
'their superiors! There nave been none, who, not liking 
to offend against their superiors, have been fond of stir¬ 
ring up coiefusioh. * 

2 . “ The superior man bends his attention to what is 
radical. That being established, all right practical courses 
naturally grow up. Filial piety and fraternal* submis¬ 
sion 1—are they not the root of all benevolent actions ? ” 

III. ' Tin?Master said, “ line words and an insinuating 
appearance are sejdom a*,sociaU.>d with true virtue.” t 

IV'. Tsilng the philosopher said, “ I daily examine 
myself on three points :—whether, in transacting business 
-for others,.! may have been not faithful;—whether, in 
intercourse with friends ,.X may have been not sincere;— 
whether I may have not mastered and practised the in¬ 
structions of my teacher.” 

handiwork of his disciples, and the reverence which it bespeaks for him. 
Some M'ljrs ago, an aide Chinese scholar published a collectioif of moral 
sayings by David. Solomon. Paul, Augustine, Jesus, Confucius, &c. To 
the sayings of the others he prefixed their flames, and to those of Confucius 
the phrase of the text,-#“The Master said,’’ thus telling his readers 
that he was himself n disciple ot, the sage, and •exalting hitft above 
Solomon, and e\ cry other name which he introduced, even abovt? Je^hs 
himself! . . 

2. The “ Friends " here are not relatives, nor even old and intimate ac¬ 
quaintances; but individuals of the same stjle of mind as the subject of 
the paragraph,—students of truth and friends of virtue. 

V. The “man of complete \ irtue ” is, literally, “a princely man.”- The 
phrase is a technical one w ith Chinese moral w riters, for which there is no 
exact correspondency in English. We cannot always translate it in the 
same way. * . 

2. FlMAI, l’lETY ANI) FRATERNAL SUBMISSION ARK THE FOUNDATION OF 
A LI, viUTUftr* FRAfTK’F.. 1. Yew was a native of Loo, ^and famed 
among the other disciples of Confucius for his strong memory', and love 
for the doctrines of antiquity, in personal appearance he resembled the 
sftge. See Mencius, III. l’t. II. iv. 13. There is a peculiarity in the 
style—“ Yew, the philosopher,” the title following the surname, which 
has Anode some Chinese crates assign an important part in the com¬ 
pilation of the Analects to*his dtseiples; liut the matter is too slight to 
bjflld such a conclusion on. The tablet to Yew’s spirit is in the same 
apartment of the sage's l^Aipies as that of the sftge himself, among the 
• wise ones " of,his followers. . 

8. Fair appearances are suspicious. * 

4. How the Philosopher* TsAno daily examinfA himself, to 

GUARD AGAINST HIS BEING GUILTY OF ANY SELF-DECEPTION. Tsang 

was one of tjie principal disciples of Confucius. A follower of the sage 
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V. , The Master said, “ To rule a country of a thousand 

chariots, there must be reverehfc attention to business, and 
sincerity; economy in expenditure, and love for.the' 
people; and the employment oi them at tho proper sea¬ 
sons.” ’ ' ■ 

VI. The Master said, “ A youth, when at homo, should 
be filial, anti, abroad, respectful to his elders. Ho should 
be earnest and truthful. Ho should overflow in love to 
all, and cidtivate the friendship of the good. When he 
has time and opportunity, attor tho performauce of these 
things, he should employ t,hem in polite studies.” 

Vlf. Tsze-hea said, “Jf a man withdraws his .mind 
from,the love of beauty, and applies it as sincerely to the 
love of the virtuous; if, in serving his parepts, he can 
exert his utmost strength; If, in serving his prince, he can 
devote his life ; if, in his intercourse with his friends, his 
words are sincere:—although men say that he has not * 
learned, I will certainly say that he has.” 


from hig 16th year, though inferior in natural ability to some otTiersT’fiy 
hig filial piety and other moritl qualities he entirely won the Master’s 
esteem, and by persevering attention masteredshis doctrines. Confucius 
employed him in thetfompoiition of Jhc Classic of Filial I’iety. The au¬ 
thorship of the "Great Learning " is also ascribed to him, though incor¬ 
rectly, as we. shall see. Ten books, moreover, of his, composition are 
preserved in the Le Ke. His spirit tablet, among the sage’s four assessors, 
has precedence of that of Mcyeius. There is the game peculiarity in the 
designation of him here, which I have pointed out under the last chapter 
in connection with the style—“ Yew, the philosopher; ” and a similar con¬ 
clusion has l>een argued from it. . 

5. Fundamental principles for the government of a large 
STATE. “ A country of a thousand chariots ” was one ot the largest fiefs 
of the empire,—a state which could bring such a force into the field.— 
The last principle means that the jieople should not be called* away from 
their husbandry at improper seasons to do service on military expeditions 
and public works. 

C. Dutt first and then accomplishments. “Politeduties”aren<Jt 
literary studies merely, but all the accomplishments of a gentleman also: 
ceremonies, music, archery, horsemanship, wjiting, and numbers. * 

7. TbZE-HEA’8 VIEWSiOF THE SUBWANCH OF LEARNING. Tsze-hea 
was another of (he sage’s distinguished disciples, and now placed amoiyj 
the “ dose ones.” He was greatly famed fordya learning, and his vieys 
on tho She-king and the Ch'un T*‘etv are said to be preserved in the cony 
mentary of Maou, and of fc(ung-yang Kami, and Kuji-leang Ch’ih. He wept 
himself blind og> the death of his son, bu( lived to a (fteat age, and was 
much esteemed by the people and princes of the time. With regard to the 
scope of this chapter, there is some troth in wlmt the comtpentator Woe 
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VIII. 1. The Master said, “ If the scholar he not 
grave, he wfyl not call fortlf any veneration, and his learn¬ 
ing will not bd solid. 1 . 

2. “ Hold faithfulness^atid sincerity as first priniiiples. 

:j. “ Hiwe ncf friends not equal to yourself. 

4. “Whonyouhave faults,do not fear to abandon them.” 
. IX. Tsihig the philoso])her said, “ Let there be a care¬ 
ful attention to perform the funeral rites to parents when 
•dead, and let them be follow ed when long gone with the 
ceremonies ttf sacrifice ;—then the virtue of the people will 
resume its proper excellence.”. • t 

X:. 1. Tsze-k'in asked Tszg-kung, saying, “ When our 
Master comes to any country, he does not fail to learn all 
about its government. * Does lie ask his information ? or 
is it given to him ? ” 

2. Tsze-kung said, “Our Master is benign, upright, 
courteous, temperate, and complaisant, and thus he gets 
his information. The Master’s mode of asking inform¬ 
ation !—is it not different from that of other men*?” 

XI.' The Master said, “ While a man’s father is alive, 
look at the bent of his will; whtAi his father is dead, look 
at his conduct. If Vor three years he does not alter from 
the way of his father, he intty bo called filial.” . . 

My?,—that Tsze-hea's wools may ho w rested to depreciate learning, while 
those of the Mftster in the preceding chaptej hit exactly the due medium. 

8. Principles of self-cultivation. 

•9. The good effect of attention on the part of princes 

T'j THE OFFICES TO THE DEAD: —AX ADMONITION OF TSAXO SIX. 
This is a counsel to princes and nil in authority. The effect which it is 
supposed would follow from their following it is an instance of the influence 
of example, of which so much is made liv Chinese moralists. 

10. Characteristics of Confucius, and their influence on 

the princes of the time. * 

1. Tsze-k'in and Tsze-k'ang are designations of Ch'in Iv'ang, oneof the 
minor disciples of Confucius. His tablet is in the outer hall of the tem¬ 
ples. A good story is related of him. On the death of his brother, his 
wife and major-domo wished to bury some living persons with him, to 
serve him in the regions below. »The thing being referred to Tsze-k'in, he 
proposed that the wife and steward should themselves submit to the im¬ 
molation, which made them stop the matter. Tsae-ktmg, with the*doukle 
tftrname Twnn-xnuh, ana named Ts'ze, occupies a higher place in the 
uonfucian ranks, and ^ now among the " wise dues." He is conspicuous 
in this work for Siis readiness, and smartness in reply, tgid displayed on 
several occasions practical and political ability. 

11. Ox ijii.ial duty. It is to be understood that the way of the 
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X1J. V. Yew tho philosopher said, “ In practising the 
rales of propriety, a natural disc is to be prized, in the 
ways prescribed by the ancient khig.s, this Is the excellent 
quality; and in things small-alul great wo should thus 
follow those rules. • * , 

2. “ Vet it is not to be observed in all eases. If one, 
knowing A the 'such ease should he prised, manifests j,r, 
without Regulating it by the rules of propriety, this like¬ 
wise is not to be done.” t 

XIII. Yew tho philosopher said, “ When •agreements 
are made according to wlyit is ijight, what is spoken can 
be made good. When rpspeet is shown according to 
what, is proper, one keeps far from shame and disgrace. 
When the parties upon whom a man leans are proper per¬ 
sons to be intimate with, Tie ctin make them his guides 
and masters.” 

XIV. The Master said, “ lie who aims to be a man of* 
complete virtue, in his food does not seek to gratify his 
appetita, nor in his dwelling-place does he seek the ap¬ 
pliances of ease: he is earnest in what he is doiilg,-imrl 
careful in his speech ; lu*frequents the company of men of 
principle that he may lie rectified : — such a person may be 
bj)id jndeed to loVe to learn.’' 

XV. 1. Tsze-knng said, “What do you pronounce 

concerning the poor man who yet does not flatter, and 
the rich man who is not proud?” Tho Master replied, 
“They will do; hut they are not equal to him, who, 
though poor, is yet cheerful, and to him, who, though ritli, 
loves the rules of propriety.” ' 

• 

father had not hern very had. An old interpretation, that the three \enr« 
are to 1 kj understood ot the three years ot mourning for thoMtiiher, is now 
rightly rejected 

12. In ceremonies a natural kasr is to hi: prized, and tet 

TO HE SUBORDINATE TO Till. END OK CEREMONIES,—TUB HEVKIfc- 
EN'TIAI. observance ok propriety. The term here rendered “ rules of 
proprietyis not easily rendered in another language. There underlies it 
the idea of ir/wt t« propter. It is '■ tiff fitness of tilings," what reason 
calls for in the performance of duties towards superior beings, and between 
man aftd man. Oar term •* ceremonies" wonldcome near its meaning heft. 

18. To SAVE FROM FUTURE REPENTANCE^ WE MUBJf BE CAREfCl 
IN OCR JURIST STEFS. I> * 

14. With wjiat mind oxe aiming jo bf. a Khux-thzk pursues 
HIS LEARNING. 

13, An illustration op the successive steps in belf-culti- 

i 9 
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2. Tszo-kuug replied, “ It is said in the Boole of poetry, 

‘As you''cut aud then file,*as you carve .and then polish.’ 
—The meanirtg is the fearnc, I apprehend, as that which 
you have just expressed t’- t 

3. Tho*Master said, “ With otie like Tsze, I can begin 

to talk about the Odes, t told him one point, and he 
knew its proper sequence.” • * 

XVI. The Master said, “ I will not be afflicted at 
.men’s not" knowing me ; A will be afflicted that I do not 
know-men*” » 


’BOOK II. 

• • 

Chapter I. The Master said, “ He who exercises go¬ 
vernment by means of his virtue, may be compared to the 
north polar star, which keeps its place and all the stars 
turn towards it.” 

II- . The Master said, “ In the Hook of Poetry are 
three hundred pieces, but the Resign of them all may be 
embraced in that 0 one sentence—‘Have no depraved 
thoughts.’” t . . 

• * 

VATIOX. 1. Ts/.e-kung hint Wen poor, and then did not cringe. He be¬ 
came rich, and was not promt. He asked t'ontucius aho&t the styl* of 
character to wtiiclihe lmd attained. Confucius allowed its worth, but sent 
him tfl higher attainments, L\ The ode quoted i« the first of the sonars 
of Wei, praising the prince Woo, who had dealt with himself as an ivorv- 
wyrker w ho first cuts the hone, and then files it smooth ; or a lap'darv whose 
hammer and chisel arc followed by all the appliances lor smoothing 
and polishing. * See the Site-king, l't 1. Ilk v. i. 2. 

Hi. Personal attainment should be ocr chief aim. 

Heai>ixu«anh subjects, of this Hook. 'This second book contains 
twenty-four chapters, and is named " The practice of government.” That is 
the object to which learning, trented of in the last book, should lead; 
<ind here we have the qualities which constitute, and the character of the 
men who administer, good government. 

1. The influence of virtue in a ruler. Choo He’s view of 
the comparison is that it jAs fufcth the illimitable influence which virtue 
in a ruler exercises without his using any etVort. This is extravagant, 
fiis Oja aments say that \ irqie is the polar star, amj the various depta-tments 
ftf government die otheAtars. This is far-fetched. We must be content 

•to accept the v&gue utterance without minutetj^determining itt meaning. 

2. The PURE*»KsfoN of the Hook of Poetry. # The number of 
compositions in the hlic-king*is ruthcr more than the round number here 
given. “ Have no depraved thoughts,"—see the She-king, IV. ii. 1. st, 4. 
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* 

IIIj 1.* The Master said, “ If the people be led by 
laws, and uniformity sought t& be given thepi by punish¬ 
ments, they will try to avoid the fpiiiiitthmeht, but have no 
sense <if shame. * \ 

2. “ If they be led by’virtue, and uniformity sought to 
be given them by the rules of propriety, they will have 
the sense of slmme, and moreover will become good.” , 

IV. " h; The Master said, “ At fifteen, I had my mind 

bent on learning. j 

2. “ At thirty, I stood firm. r 

3. “ At forty/1 had no doubts, 

* 4. '*At fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven. 

5. “ At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for the re¬ 
ception of truth. * * 

6. “At seventy, I could follow, what my heart desired, 
without transgressing what was right.” 

V. 1. MitngE asked wlmt filial piety was. The Master 

said, “It is not being disobedient.” , 

2. Soqii utter, as Fan (,’h‘e was driving him, the Master 
told him, saying, “ MSng-sun asked me what filial 'piety 
was, and I answered him*—‘ Not being disobedient/ ” 

* 

The sentence there is indicative, and in praise of one of the dukes of Loo, 
who had no depraved thought*. The sage would seem to have been in¬ 
tending his own design in compiling the She. Individual pieces are 
calculated to flaw a different effect. 

3. How BULKRS SHOULD PREFER MORAL APPLIANCE..*. 

4. CONFUCIUS’ OWN ACCOUNT Of HIS GRADUAL PROGRESS AN V D at¬ 
tainments. Chinese commentators are [wrplexed with this chapter. 
Holding of Confucius, that “ He was lwrn with knowledge, and did what 
was rigid with entire ease," they say that lie here enneeals his sagehood, 
and puts himself on the level of common men, to set before them a stimu¬ 
lating example. We may believe that the compilers of the Analects, the 
sage's immediate disciples, did not think of him so extravagantly as Inter 
men have dcfie. It is to lie wished, however, that he had been more definite 
and diffuse in hisaccount of himself. 1. The •• learning,” to which, at the 
age of fifteen, Confucius gave himself, is to be understood of the «ubject» 
of the “ Superior Learning." See Choo He’s preliminary essay to the Ta 
Hed. 2. The " standing tirm ’’ probably indicutes that lie no more needed 
to bend his will. 3. The “ po doubts " inn*' luivt^lieeu concerning wlmt was 
proper in alt circumstances and events. 4. ‘• ’flic decrees of Heaven," the 
things decreed by Heavcgt, the constitution of« things making wh*t wnS 
proper to lie so. "The ear obedient” is the uftiid receivigg, as by in tui¬ 
tion, the trfcth from the ear. 

5. FILIAL PIFJT MUST BE SHOWS ACCORDING TOWTHE RULER OV 
propriety. 1. jling E was a great officer of tite state of Loo, by name 
Bo-fce, ami the chief of one of tbo three great families by which in the 

• 4 
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3. Fai) Ch'e said, “ What did you mean ? ” • The 
Master replied, “ That parents, when hlive, should be 
ser.ved according to propriety; that when dead, they 
should be buried aecordmgVto propriety; and tlisst they 
should be eacriflced to according* to propriety.” 

VI. Mflng Woo asked J what filial piety^ was. The 
Master said, “ Parents an/ anxious lest * their children 
should be sick.” 

• VII. Tsze-ycw asked wlLt filial piety was. The Master 
said, “Theffilial piety of now-a-days means the support 
of one’s parents., But dogs and horses likewise aye abl$ 
to do something in the way of support;—without rever¬ 
ence/ what is there to distinguish the one support .given 
from the other ? ” 

VIII. Tsze-hea asked’what filial piety was. The Mas¬ 
ter said, “ The difficulty is with the countenance. If, 
when their elders have any troublesome affairs, the young 
take the toil of them, and if, when the young have wine 
and food, they set them before their elders, is this to be 
considered filial piety ? ” 

time of Confucius the authority of that state was grasped. Those families 
were descended from thre£ brothers, the sons liy a concubine of the Duke 
Hwan (B.C. 710—G'.i.'S). K, which means ‘‘mild ahd virtuous,”* was the 
posthumous honorary title given to Ho-ke. Kan Ch‘e was a minor dis¬ 
ciple of the sagt* Confucius repeated his remark to Fan, that he might 
report the explanation of it to his friend Miing K, and thus prevent lam 
from supposing Unit all the sage intended was disobedience to parents. 

0. THK ANXIETY OF PARENTS ABOUT THEIR CHILDREN AN ARGU¬ 
MENT FOR filial PIETY. This enigmatical sentence has been interpreted 
in"two ways. Choo lie takes sit thus:—" Parents have the sorrow of 
thinking anxiously about their— i. e. their children’s—being unwell. 
Therefore children should take care of their persons.” The old commenta¬ 
tors interpreted differently: in the sense of “ only.” “ Let parents have only 
the sorrow or their children’s illness. Let them have no otjier occasion 
for sorrow. This will he filial'piety.” Hang Woo (the lion, epithet = 
“ Bold and of straightforward principle,”) was the son of Miing E, of the 
fast chapter. 

7. How THERE MUST BE REVERENCE IN FILIAL DUTY. TsZC-vew was 
thodesignation of Yen Yen, a native of Woo, and distinguished among the 
disciples of Confucius for*his knowledge of tfie rules of propriety, and 
fjrr his learning. He is now among the “ wise ones.’’ Choo He«gives a 
different turn to the seats inent, “ But dogs and*horses likewise manage 
4o get their su(J)«>rt.” The other and older interpretation is better. 

8. Thb DUTIES or» fiual piety must be performed with a 
CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE. I 1 # tlio different interrogatories here recorded 
about filial duty, the sage, we are told, made answer according to the cha¬ 
racter of thetqucstionor, as each one needed instruction. 
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IX« The blaster said, “ I have talked with ifwuy for 
a whole day. And ho has rot made unv, objection to 
anything l said; —as if ho wcVedstupid. lie has retired, 
and 1«hnve examined his eon* aicl when away from me, and 
found him able to illustrate fiy teachings.* liwuy ! He is 
not stupid.” ‘ 

X. 1. Tfio Master said, “ -see what a man does. 

2. ** MUrk liis motives. 

;{. “ Examine in what things he rests. 

t. “ How can a man conceal his character !* 

, o. “ How cart a man conceal his character ! ” 

XI. The Master said, “,11'a man keeps cherishing his 

old knowledge so as continually to be acquiring new, he 
may be a teacher of others.” . 

XII. The Master said, r ‘ 'Hie .accomplished scholar is 
not an utensil.” 

XIII. Tsze-kung asked what constituted the superior 
man. The Master said, “ He acts boforo he speaks, and 
afterwards speaks according to his actions.” 

XIV. The Master said, “ The superior man is catholic 

and no partisan. The nlean man is a parti/.an and not 
catholic.” * 

«XY. The Master said, “ P.carning without thought is 
labour lost; thought without learning is perilous.” 

tXVI. The Master said, “ The study of strange doc¬ 
trines is injurious indeed ! ” « 


V. The quiet receptivity of the disciple Hwuy. Yen HwiTV 
was Confucius' favourite disciple, ami is ugw honoured with the lirst plaet; 
east among his lour assessors in his temples, with the title of "The second 
sage, the philosopher Yen." At the age of twenty-pine, his fiair « as entirely 
white; ami at thiitv-three, lie •licit, to the excessive grief of the sage. 

10. How JO DETERMINE THE CHARACTERS OF Ml N. * * 

11. TO BE ABLE TO TEACH OTHERS. ONE MUST FROM HIS OLD 
STORES BE CONTINUALLY [IKVEIStl'INO TUI NOS SEW. 

12. The general aptitude of tub Superior Mas. This is not likrf 
our English saying, that "such a man is a machine,"—a Mind instrument. 
An utensil has its particular use. It answers /or that and no other. Mot 
so with the superior man, Vriio is ad iiniiAa. pathlu*. 

13. pow wtutt Vhe superior man words follow actions. Tli^ 
reply is literally : "He tlhit actshis words, andlijterwards follows tlfem," # 

14. TllI^ DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SUPERIOR MAN AMD THE SMALL* 

MAN. The sentence is thl,—" With the superior iiRin, it is principles not 
men; with the sAall man, the reverse.” , 9 

Id. IN LEARNING, READING AND THOUGHT MUST BE COMBINED. 

lti. strange doctrines are Nor to be btudied. la Confucius’ time 
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XVII., The Master said, " Yew, shall I teac& you what 
knowledge i * ? When you/know a thing! to hold that you 
know it; and when youV dt not know a thing* to allow 
that you do not know it f-^mis is knowledge.” 

XVIII. * 1. Tszu-chang whs learning with a view to 
official emolument. / 

2. The Master said, “ Hlar much and* put aside the 
points of which you stand it doubt, while you speak cau¬ 
tiously at the same time t* the others :—then you will 
afford’few ticcasions for Liable. See much and put aside 
the things which 4 seem ]x.wilous, while you are cautious atj 
the same time in carrying the others into practice:—then 
you will have few occasions tor repentance. When one 
gives few (pensions for "blame in his words, and few occa¬ 
sions for repentance in Jus conduct, ho is in the way to 
get emolument.” 

XIX. The Duke CJac asked, saying, “What should be 
done in order to secure the submission of the people ? ” 
Confucius replied, “ Advance the upright and set aside 
the‘crooked, then the people will submit. Advance the 
crooked and set asido the upright, then the people will not 
submit.” * 

» * # 

Bmhlhi«m was not in China, ami we can hardly suppose him to Intend 
Taouism. Imlenl, we are ignorant to what doctrines he referred, but his 
maxim is of giyieral application. * 

17. tfltKBK SHOt 1.11 11K NO PRETENCE INsTHE PROFESSION OR KNOW- 
I.EDCE. OR Till'. DENIAL or IGNORANCE. Yew, by surname Chung, 
ami generally known by his designation of Tsze-loo. was one of the most 
faffnms disciples of Confucius, a»d now occupies in the temples the fourth 
place east in the sage's own lmll, among the “ wise ones. -1 He was noted for 
his courage amf forw artUiess. a man of impulse rather than reflection. 
Confucius lmd foretold that he would come to an untimely end, and so it 
happened. * fie was killed through his own rashness in a revolution in the 
state of Wei. The tassel of Iris cap being cut off when he received his 
death-wound, he quoted a saying—“ The superior man must not die with¬ 
out his cap," tied on the tassel, adjusted the cap, and expired. 

IS. TllB END IN’ l.E MINING SllOUI-D HE ONE'S OWN IMPROVEMENT, 
ANt? Not EMOLUMENT. T/.se-clmng, named Sze, with the double surname 
Chucn-sun, a native of Ch*in, wift not undistinguished in the Confucian 
t*hool. Tszo-kung praised him as a man of merit witfioift boasting, hum- 
t«ie in 8 high position, am* dot arrogant to the hel|fless. From this chapter, 
however, it wottid appear that inferior motives did sometimes rule him. 

19. IiOW A PRINCE*UY TIIE RIGHT EMPLOYMENT OP HtS OPPICERS 
MAT SECURE THE REAL SURMISSION OP HIS SUBJECT*, title was the 
honorary epithet of Tseang. Duke of Loo (b.c. 494—.'1(17). Confucius died m 
hi* sixteenthjyoar. According to the laws for pqjthumous titles, tine denote* 
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XX^. Ke K'ang asked how to cause the people to rever¬ 
ence their ruler,• to be faithful, to him, and tp urge them¬ 
selves to virtue. The Master sLifl, “ Let Mm preside oyer 
them frith gravity;—then they Will reverence him. Let 
him be filial and kind t6 alii;—then they will ,be faithful 
to him. Let him advance th\ good and teach the incom¬ 
petent ;—then they will eageity seek to be virtuous.” 

XXI. *1. Some one addressed Confucius, saying, “ Sir, 
why are you not engaged in ?»ie government ? ” 

2. The Master said, “ WhAfc does the Shoo-»king say of 
filial piety ?—‘ You are filial, you discharge your brotherly 
duties. These qualities are displayed in government.’ 
This .then also constitutes the exercise of government. 
Why must there be that to make one be in {he govern¬ 
ment ?” * * , 

XXII. The Master said, “ I do not know how a man 

without truthfulness is to get on. How can a large car¬ 
riage be made to go without the cross bar for yoking the 
oxen tOf or a small carriage without the arrangement for 
yoking the horses ? ” ’ * 

XXIII. 1. Tsze-cliang asked whether the affairs of ten 
ages aj'ler could be known. > 

*• {he respectful and benevolent, early cut off," and Duke (Joe, “ The to- 
be-lamented duke.” . 

*20. Example is superiors is more powerful than force. K'ang, 
■‘easy and pleasant, people-soother,” was the honorary epithet of t Ke-sun 
Fei, the head of one of the three great families of Loo; see eh. fl. His 
idea is seen in “ to cause.” the power of loice ; that of Confucius appears 
h» “ then,” the power of influence. , • 

21. Confucius’ explanation of his not being in any offiof.. 1. 

•‘Confucius” is here •• K'ung, the philosopher,” the snVnnme indicating 
that the questioner was not a disciple. He lmd his reason for not being in 
office at th%time, but it was not expedient to tell. He replied, therefore, 
as in par. 2. Sec the Shoo-king, v. xxl. I. But the text is neither cor¬ 
rectly applied nor exactly quoted. A western may think that the philoso. 
pher might have made a happier evasion. * 

22. The necessity to a man of being truthful and sincere. 

23. The great principles governing bocif.ty are unchange¬ 

able. 1. Confucius malle no pretensiBn to supernatural powers, and alt 
commentators ate agreed that the things here asked about were not wiut 
we would call contingent or indifferent events. t He merely says fhat tpe 
great principles of morality and relations of society had continued the samf. 
and would ever do so. %. The Hea, Tin, and Chpw, are now spoken of 
aa the “ Three Alynasties,” literally, “ The,three Chang*.” The first em. 
peror of the Hea was “ The great Yu," b.C. 2204; of the Yin, T'ang, B.c. 
1703 ; and of Chow, Woo, J.C. 1121. I 
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2. Confucius sai<l, “The Yin dynasty followed the 
regulations cf the Hea: wherein it took* from or added 
to them may bo known. Cl *40 Chow dynasty has followed 
the regulations of the Yin: Vlierein it took from or%dded 
to them may bo known. Some other may follow the Chow, 
but though it should be a I the distance of^a hundred 
ages, its affairs may bo kwivn.” 

XXIV. .1. The Master \aid, "For a man t<f sacrifice 
to a spirit which does not bfliong to him is flattery.” 

2. “'To ?ee what is righti and not to do it, is want of 
courage.” . • . 


IIOOK'III. 

Chapter I. Confucius said of the head of the Ke family, 
who had eight rows of pantomimes in his area, “ If he can 
bear to do this, what may he not bear to do ? ” „ 

II. The three families used the yung ode, while the 
vessels were being removed, at the conclusion of the sac- 
* 

24. Neither in sacrifice nor is other rnAcjin: mat ajjan do 
ANYTHING bct what Is Rlc.HT. 'llic spirits of which aiiian may say 
that they are hi< ,nre those only of his ancestors, nmt to them only he may 
sacrifice. The ritual of ('hina provides for sacrifices to three’classes of ob¬ 
ject*—-“Spirits*of heaven, of the earth, of men." This chapter is not 
to he extended to all the three. It has reference only to the mane* of 
departed men. 

AIkadinu axt> subjects or this book. The last hook treated of 
the practice of government, and therein no things, according to Chinese 
idea*, are more important than ceremonial rites and music. With those 
topics, therefore, the twenty-six chapters of this hook are occupied, and 
“ eight row,* the principal words in the first chapter, arc adopted as its 
heading. * 

t. Confucius' indignation at the usurpation of imperial 
itlTES. These dancers, or pantomimes rather, kept time in the temple ser¬ 
vices. in the front space liefore the raised portion in the principal hall, 
moving or brandishing featlyirs, Hags, or oilier articles. In his ancestral 
temple, the Emperor had sight raws, each row eonsisting of eight men; a 
d^ke or prince had six, and a great officer only four. .Kgr the Ke, there¬ 
fore, toeise eight rows was a usurpation. for though it may be argued,'that to 
jfie ducal family of Loo imperial rites were conceded, and that the off¬ 
shoots of it might usj the same, still great officers were cdhfined to 
the ordinances proper to thelj rank. Confuoius' remark may also be 
translated, “ If this be endured, what may not be endured! ” 

2. Again against usurped rites. The three families assembled to¬ 
gether as being the descendants of Duke Hwan In one temple. To 
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rijicfi .« The Master said, "'Assisting are the princes;— 
the Emperor looses profound iSnd grave : ’—jvliat applica¬ 
tion can »these words have livJ tho liall * of the three' 
familits ? ” f'* 

III. The Master saief, “ If a man be Ivithosifc tho vir¬ 
tues proper # to humanity, what has he to do with the rites 


lithout the virtues proper to 

f.'itli music ? ” 

dint was the first tiling t« 


, of propriety ? * If a man be 
humanity*, what lias he to do 

IV. 1. Lin Fang asked 
be attended to in ceremonies 
, 2. '[’ho Master said, “A.great<qucstiop indeed ! ” 

o. “ In /fatin’ ceremonies it is better to be sparing than 
extravagant. In the ceremonies of mourning it is better 
that there bo deep sorrow than a minute attention to 
observance's.” 

V. The Master said, “The rude tribes of the east and 
north have their princes, and are not like the States of our * 
great land which are without them.” 

VI. ‘The chief of the Ke family was about to sacrifice 
to the T'ae mountain. The Master said to Wn Yew, 
“Can you not save him'from this?” He answered, “I 
cannot*:” Confucius said. “Alas! vfill you sav that the 
T<hte»muunt,iin is* not so disowning as Lin Fang ?” 


tins temple belonged the area in the 1 a-1 chapter, which U ealleil the area 
of the Ke. Is-canse eirciimstanees hail concurred to make the Kc the fhief of 
the three families. For the Yung ode, see the She.king. V. Ilk If. vii. 1. 
It was properly Mims m the imperial temples of the ('how dynasty, at file 
*• clearing away ” of the sacrificial apparatus, and contains the lines (parted 
by Confucius, which <>t course were quite inappropriate to the cireunv- 
stances of the three lamilies , 

3. CEREMONIES AND MCslC vain - without virtue. 

4. The ijpjki t or ceremonies »houi.i> kkoulate against 

formalism. Ian Fang was a man of I .on. supposed to have hecn a dis¬ 
ciple of Confucius, anil wluwe tablet is now placed in the outer court of 
the temples. lie is known only by the question in this chapter. * 

5. The anarchy of Coxixt ius' time. 

6. ON THE FOLLY of usuui’EO sa< KIFICES. The T ae mountain irtthe 
first of the “ live moimhftns ” which aft celebrated in Chinese literature, 
and hus'c always received religious honours. It was in I.oo, or rather tgi 
the liorders lietween Ldb and Ts*e, about two'tjiles north of the^iresegt 
district city of Tae-gan, in the department of Tse-naup in Shan-tun^ 
According to the ritoar of China, sacrifice coitld only lie offered to 
these mountain* by the emperor, and princes in wlfose States any of 
them happened to be. For the chief of the Ke family, therefore, to 
lacrifice to the T'ae mountain was a great usurpation. / You Yew 
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VII. Tho Master said, “ The student of virtue lias no 
contentions. m If it bo said? he cannot avoid them, shall 
•this, be in archery? B;t ,he bows complaisantly to his 
competitors; thus he asctmfl.’S the platform, descends, and 

" exacts the.forfeit of drinking. In his contention, he is 
. still tho Keun-tsze.” / 

VIII. 1. Tsze-hea asked,/saying, "Whtft is the mean¬ 
ing of the passage—‘ The liveliness of her artfdl smile 1 
The well-defined black and H’liite of her fine eyes ! The 
plain ground for the colours’ V ” 

2. The Master said, “.The business of* laying on the. 
colours follows the preparation of the plain ground/’ 

3. “ Ceremonies then are a subsequent thing!” .The 
Master said 4 “ It is Sluing who can bring out my mean¬ 
ing ! Now I can begin tp talk’about tho odes with him.” 

IX. The Master said, “ I am able to describe the cere- 
tnonies of the Ilea dynasty, but Ke cannot sufficiently at¬ 
test my words. I am able to describe the ceremonies of 
tho Yin dynasty, but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my 
words. 'They cannot do so because of the insufficiency of 
their records and wise men. If‘those were sufficient, I 
could adduce them iif support of my words.” 

» • ' , 

wan one of the disciples of Confucius, and is now third among the wise 

ones ” on the west. He was a man of ability and resources,.and on one 
occasion proved himself a brave soldier. * 

7. Tty; superior may avoids all contentious striving. In Con¬ 

fucius' tune there were three principal exercises of archery:—the great 
arolftry, under the eye of the emperor: the guests’ archery, at the visits of 
the princes among themselves or sit the imperial court; and the festive 
archery. The regulations for the archers were substantially the same in 
them all. Ever/ stage qf the trial was preceded by “ bowings and 
yieldings,’’ making the whole on exhibition of courtesies and not of 
contention. • • , 

8. Ceremonies abe secondary and ornamental. The sentences 
quoted by Tsxe-hea nre from an old ode, one of those which Confucius did 
ndl admit into the She-king. The two first lines, however, are found in it, 
I. v. 3. The disciple’s inquiry turns on the meaning of the last line, which 
he to.k to be : “ The plain ground is to be regarded as the colouring; ” 
but Confucius, in his reply. Arrectsfhis error. * 

9. The decay of the monuments of antiquity. ’Of»Hea an<i Yin. 
see, II. 29. In the small st^f8 of Ke (what is now the district of the same 
n^me in K'ae-fucg.department in Ho-nan), the sacrifices to the emperors of 
the Hea dynasty were n^intained by their desceutants. So with the Yin 
dynasty and Sung, Also a part o$ the present Ho-nan. Bi* the “ literary 
monuments ” of those countries, and their “ wise men " had become few. 
Had Confuciu^ therefore delivered all bis knowledge about the two dy- 

VOL. u 9 
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X. The Master said, “ At the great sacrifice, after the 
pouring out of the libation, Lhave no wish to look on.” 

XI. Some one asked thet meaning of the great sacri¬ 
fice. The Master said, “ I 'id uot know. He who knew 
its meaning would find fit at easy to govern the empire as 
to look on this;”—pointing .to his palm. 

XH. 1. lib sacrificed to the deud, as if they were pre¬ 
sent/ Ho sacrificed to the Spirits, as if the spirits wero 
present. .1 

2. The Master said, “ 1 1 onsider my not b'nng present 
at thp sacrifice, as if I did not sacrifice.” 

XIII. 1. Wang-sun Kea asked, saving, “ What is the 
meaning of the saying, ‘ It is better to pay court,to the 
furnace than to the south-west corner ’ ? ” 

2. The Master said, “Xot sd. lie who offends against 
Heaven has none to whom he can pray.” 


nasties, he would havoexposed his truthfulness to suspicion, which he would 
not do. We see 1mm the chapter how in the time of Confucius many 
of the record* of antiquity had perti-hed. 

10. The saue's dissatisfaction at the want of propriety of 
AND I* CEREMONIES, 'the “ great sacriticehere spoken of could pro- 
•perly be celelmited only by the ctnjHjror. The indiv idual sacrificed to in 
it whs the remotest ancestor from w horn the founder o( the reigning dynasty 
traced his descendant. As to who were his assessors in the sacrifice, and 
Row often it was offered;—these are disputed points. An imperial rite, its 
use in Loo was wrong (see next chapter), hut there was something in the 
service after the early act of libation inviting the descent of the spirits, 
which more particularly moved the anger of Confucius. 

11. The prokjund mkasini; of Tgp cheat sacrifice. Tins chapter 
is akin to ii. 21. Confucius evades replying to his questioner, it being 
contrary to Chinese propriety to speak in a country 1 f the faults of its 
government or ruler*. If he had entered into an account of the sacrifice, 
he must have condemned the ti-e of an inqierinl rite in Loo., 

12. Confucius' own sincerity in sacrificing. By “ the dead " 
we are to understand Confucius’ own forefather*, by •* the spirits ” other 
spirits to whom in his official ca|>acity he hod to sacrifice. 

J3. That there is no resource against the consequences of 
violating the right. 1. Kea was a great officer of Wei, and having the 
power of the state in hih hands, insinuated tq, Confucius that it would he for 
his advantage Uf pay court to him. The south-west comer waa from the 
structure of ancient ’liouses the cosiest nook, and the place qf honour. 
C’hoo He explains the proverb by reference to the ouftotns of sacrifice. 
The furnace was comparatively a mean place, but wheh the spirit of die 
furnace was sacrificed to, then the rank gf the tvro {dates was changed for 
the time, and the proverb quoted was in vogue. But there does not seem 
much force in this explanation. The de*r, or ntU, or any other of the 
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XIV. The Master said, “ Chow had the advantage of 
viewing the two past dynasties. How complete and ele- 

• gant are its regulations! .1 follow Chow.” # 

XV. The Master, wMre'ie entered the grand tgmple, 
asked aboyt everything. St mo said, “ Who will say that 
the son of the man of Tsow knows the rules of propriety? 
He has entered the grand emplo and asks rfbout Every¬ 
thing/' The Master heard, the remark, and said,*” This * 
is a rule of propriety.” 

XVI. The Master said, “ In archery it is not going 
through the leather which istlie principal thing;—because 
people's strength is not equal. This was the old wfay.” * 

XVII. 1. Tsze-kung wished to do away with the offer¬ 
ing of a sheep connected with the inauguration of the 
first day of*each month. • 

2. The Master said, “*Tsze, you love the sheep; I love 
•the ceremony. 1 ” 


five things in the regular sacrifices, might take (he place of the* furnac*. 
2. Confucius’ reply was in a high tone. Choo He says, “ Heaven 
means principle.” But why should Heaven mean principle, if there were 
not in such a use of the term an instinctive recognition of a supreme 
government of intelligence and righteousness ? We fipd the term egplain$l 
by "The lofty one who is on high.’’* • • 

14. The completeness and elegance of the institutions of the 
Chow dynasty. ’ * . 

13. Confucius in the grand temple. “ The grand temple” was the 
templ#dedieated to the famous lluke of Chow, and where he was worship¬ 
ped with imperial rites. The tiling is supposed to have taken place at the 
beginning of Confucius’ official service in Ixx>, when ho went into the 
temple with other officers to asfist at the sacrifice. He had studied all 
about ceremonies, and was fumed for his knowledge of them, but ho 
thought it a mark of sirfberity and earnestness to make minute inquiries 
about theiqo* the occasion spoken of. Tsow was the name of the town in 
Loo, of which Confucius’ father had been governor, who was kflowu there¬ 
fore as “ the man of Tsow.” We may suppose that Confucius would be 
Styled as in the text, only in his early life, or bv very ordinary people, 
lfl. How THE ANCIENTS MADE ARCHERY A DISCIPLINE OF VIRTUE. 

17. How Confucius cleaved to ancient kites. The emperor in 
the last month of the ycar,gave qpt to the prinoes a calendar for the first 
days of the twelve months of the year ensuing. This yas kept in their 
ancestral temples, and on the first of every month they offered a shftep and 
announced the £ay, requesting sanction for the duties of the month. The 
flukes of Loo neglected now their part of this e^etnony, butthe\heep was 
still offereda meaningless formality, it seemed to Tsie-kung. Con¬ 
fucius, however, thought that vfhlle any part of the ceremony wu retained, 
there was a better chance of restoring the whole. 

» #* 
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XV.III. ' The Master said , “ The full observance of the 
rules of propriety in serving tide's prince is Recounted by 
people to, bo flattery.” 

XIX. The Duke Ting asked ‘ how a priuce should em¬ 
ploy his ministers, and 'jiow ministers should j»erve their 
prince. Confucius replied, V A prince should employ his 
ministers according to the wiles of propriety; ministers 
should stfrvo their priuce wit a faithfulness.” 

XX. The Master said, “ '/he Kwan Ts'eu is expressive 
of enjoyment without bemgt licentious, and of grief with¬ 
out being hurtfullv excessive.” , 

XX*I. 1. The Duke G ae asked Tsne Ifn about the altars 
of the spirits of the land." Tsae Wo replied, “ The Hea 
sovereign used tho pine treo ; the man of t\»o Yin used 
tho cypress; and the man'of the Chow used the chestnut 
tree, meaning thereby to cause the people to bo in awe.” 

2. When the Master heard it, he said, “ 'filings that 
are done, it is needless to speak about ; tilings that have 
had tbeir course, it is needless to remonstrate about; 
things that are past, it is needless to blame.” 

XXII. 1. The Mastef said, “ Small indeed was the capa¬ 
city of Kwau Chung ! ” 


' 18.* How PRINCES SHOULD BE SERVED AGAINST I HE ^PIRIIOEIHE 
TIMES. , , 

* 19. The guiding principies in the regulation of prince and 
MINISTER. Tmg. “ Greatly Anxious, tranquillizer of the people,” was the 
posthumous epithet of Sung. 1’rinee ol I.oo, 11 C. . r >08— 4 !>t. * 

20. The praise of the first or the odes. K«»n T»‘eu is*the 


name of the first ode in the Shc-king,,"iud may he translated,—“ Karan 
Kwan go the King-ducks.” 

21. A RASH RKPLV OF TSAE Wo ABOUT Tip: ALTAlSi TO THE SP1RI1S 

OF THE LAND, AND LAMENT UF I'llNFUl IUS THEREoS. I. King One, see 
11 six. .Tsae Wo was an eloquent disciple of the sage, sf'n&tive of Loo. 
Hia place U among the "wise ones." He tells the duke that the founders 
of the several dynasties planter) such and such trees about the altars. The 
reason was that the soil suited such trees; but as the word tor the chest¬ 
nut tree, the tree of the existing dynasty, is used in the sense of “to be 
afraid,” he suggested a reason lor its plantirg which might lead the*dukr 
to severe measure* ogainVt his people M he carried intoetlect at the altars. 
Compare 8hoo*kidg, III. li. “* I will put you to death before the alt#' to 
the spirit of the larnf.” 2. This is all diradql against Wo's reply, lie 
had spoken, and his words oould not be recalled. ,* , 

22. CottrvciuE’ opiiAon of Kwan Chung ;-r against Htn. l.Kwan 
Chang is one od the most famous names in Chinese history. Hu was chief 
Minister to the Duke Hwan of Ts'e (b.c. 888 —642), the first and great* 
set of the five p'a ieadeiji of the prinon of the empire under the Chow 
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• 

2. Some one said, " Was JCwan Chung parsimonious ? ” 

“ Kwan,’’ was the reply, "had the Sad Kwei, and his 
officers performed no double duties j how can h® be con¬ 
sidered parsimonious ? ” • 

3. " Thifn, did Kwan Chung know the rules of pro¬ 

priety ? ” Tho Master said, “ The princes of^states.have 
a screen intercepting the vk w at their gates. Kwan had 
.likewise a screen at his gate. The princes of States on 
any friendly meeting between two of them, had a stand on 
which fo place their inverted'tups. Kwan liad also such 
a stand. If Kwiui knew'tlio rules of propriety, who does, 
not know them ? ” , 

XXIII. The Master instructing the Grandmusic-nmster 
of Loo saidj “ How to play mu^ic may be known. At the 
commencement of the piece, all the parts should sound 
.together. As it proceeds, they should be in harmony', 
while severally distinct and yet flowing without break; 
and thus on to the conclusion." 

XXIV. The border-warden at E requested to intro¬ 
duced to the Master, saying, “ When men of superior 
virtue have come to this, 1 imvo never been denied the 
privilege of seeing fhem." The followers of the s(f<je in¬ 
troduced him, and when he came out from the interview, 
he said, “ My friends, why are you distressed by your 
master’s losg of office ? The empire has long been with¬ 
out the principles of truth, and rhjht ; Heaven is going 
to»use your master as a bell with its wooden tongue." 

XXV. The Master said of the Shaou that it was per- 

dvnasty. In the times of Confucius ami Mencius, people thought more 
of Kwan thuji those sages, no hero-worshippers, would allow. Most 
foreign reaSers, however, in studying the history of Kwan’s.times, will 
hesitate in adopting the sage’s judgment about him. He rendered great 
services to his State and to China. 

as. Os THE PLAYING OF M1SIC. ’ 

24. A stbangkr’s view of the vocation of Confucius. E was a 

small town on the Imrdcrs of*\Vei, referred to a pjace in the present district 
of Lan-Yang, department K?ao-fun$, Honan province. Confucius was retir¬ 
ing from Wei, the prince of which could not employ him. • The “ ngxxlen- 
tongued bell*’ wss a meted bell with a wooden tongue, shaken to call at¬ 
tention to announcements, or along the ways to call people .together. 
Heaven, the warden thought, would employ CiAfucius to proclaim and 
call men’s Attention to the truth and right e 

25. Tka comparative merits op the music of Shun and Woo. 
Shaou was tip name of the musio made by Sfeun, perfect in melody and 
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fleetly'beautiful and also perfectly good. He said of tho 
Woo that it was perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good. 

XXVI.' The Master said, “ High station filled without 
indulgent generosity; ceremonies performed without re. 
verence; mourning conducted without sorrow';—where* 
with should. I qontemplate sufch ways? ” 

’ b _1_ 

BOOK IV. 

f * * 

Chapter I. The Master said, “ It is virtuous manners 
which constitute the excellence of a neighbourhood. If 
a man in selecting a residence do not fix on one where 
such prevail, how can he b’e wise ? ” 

II. The Master said, “ Those who are without virtue 
cannot abide long either in a condition of poverty and' 
hardship, or in a condition of enjoyment. The virtuous 
rest in virtue : tho wise desire virtue.” 

III. The Master said, “ It is only tho truly virtuous 
man who can love, or who can hate, others.” 

IV. The Master said, “ If the wll be set on virtue, 
tfierq will bo no 'practice of wickedness.” 

V. 1. The Master said, “ Kiches and honours arowhat 
men desire. If it cannot be obtained in tin: proper way, 
they should not be held. Poverty and meann'ess are,what 

sentiment. Woo was the music of King Woo. also [sirfect in melody, but 
breathing the martial air, indicative of its author. 

2'J. The DISREGARD OF WHAT IS E.V&XUAL VITIATES ALL SERVICES. 

Headixu KSU suhjects OF THIS liooK —“ Virtue ill ajieighbourhood.” 
The book is mostly occupied with the subject 6! jin, which is generally 
translated by ‘•benevolence.” That sense, however, will l>y»pq means suit 
many of llA chapters here, and we must render it by jierfect virtue ” or 
“ virtue.” See II. i. 2. The embodiment of virtue denntnds an acquaint¬ 
ance with ceremonies and music, and this is the reason, it is said, why the 
one subject immediately follows the other. 

1. KCLES FOR THF. SELECTION Or A HF.RIDF.St E. , 

2. ONLY TRUE VIRTUE ADAPTS A THE VARIED CONDITIONS 

OF LIFE. , . 

3. ONLY IX THE GpOD MAX AXE EMOTIONS OF LOVE AND HATsko 

BIGHT. This chapter, containing an important truth, Js incorj>o rated 
with the Vi real Learning-comnj. X. 16. • 

4. The virtuous will preserves from all Vickx»xe8«. Compare 
tha apostle's sentiment, i John iii. 9, “ V$ hosoever is bora of Ood doth 
dot commit sin ** 

3. Tut DEvonox or mx Kxuv-nzx to virtue. f 
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men dislike. If it cannot be obtained in the proper wav. 
they should qot bo avoided* • 

2, “ If a superior man abandon virtue, how cpn he ful¬ 
fil the requirements of thit 'name ? » 

3. “ Th(* superior man does nof, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, 
he cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he •cld’aves to it.” 

VI. 1. The Master said, “I have not seenaa person 

who loved virtue, or one who hated what was not virtuous. 
He who lowed virtue would esteem nothing above it. Ho 
who hated what is not vjrtuoug, would practise virtue in 
such a way that he would not allow anything that‘is not 
virtuous to approach his per sod. ' , 

2. “ Is apy one able for one day to apply his strength 
to virtue ? I have not seen tin?case in which his strength 
would bo insufficient. 

* 3. “ Should there possibly be any such case, I have 
not seen it.” 

VII. The Master said, “ The faults of men sjre cha¬ 
racteristic of the class to which they belong. By observ¬ 
ing a man’s faults, it may be kmjwn that ho is virtuous.” 

VIII. The Master said, " If a man in the morning hear 
the right way, he may die ire the ovening*withoutrdgfet k ” 

IX. The Master said, “A scholar, whoso mind is set 

• • 

• 

6. Jt LAMENT BECAUSE OP THE RARITY <?F THE LOVE OF VIRTUE, AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRACTISE VIRTUE. 

A MAN IS NOT TO BE UTTERLY CONDEMNED BECAUSE HE HAS 
FAULTS. Sueh is the sontimcnt*found in this chapter, in which we mar 
say, however, that Confucius is liable to the charge brought against Tsze- 
hea, I. vii. The faults aft; the excesses of the general tendencies. Com¬ 
pare Uoldsniijh’s line, “ And even his failings leant to virtue's side.” 

8. The importance of knowing the eight way. One ts perplexed 
to translate the “ way,” or “ right wav.” here s|K>ken. One calls it “ the 
path,”—i.e. of action .—which is in accordance with our nature. Man is 
formed for this, and if he die without coming to the knowledge of it, his 
dea^h is no better than that of a beast. One would fain recognize in such 
sentences as this a vague apprehetpion of some (higher truth or way than 
Cljjnese sages hnvo been able to propound.—Ho An takea a different view 
ot the whole chapter, and jnakes it a lament of .Confucius that Sie was 
likely to die without hearltig of right principles prevailing in the world.— 

* Could I one* nfear of the prevalence of (jght principles, I coifld die the 
tame evening." * 

9. The pursuit of truA should raise a maj^ above being 
ASHAMED OF POVERTY. 

I 
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on trgth, and who ia ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, 
is not fit to be discoursed with.” „ 

X. Thje Master said, “ The superior man, in the world, 
does Qot set his mind either for Anything, or against any¬ 
thing ; what is right ho'will follow.” ' 

XI. The Master said, “ ’[’he superior man thinks of 
virtue; tho"sn»all man thinks of comfort. The superior 
man thinks of the sanctions of law; tho small man thinks 
of favours which he mu; / receive.” 

XII. The Master said, “^lo who acts with a constant, 
view to his own advantage wijl be much murmured 
against.” 

XIJI. The Master said 1 , “ Is a peine .• nblo to govern 
his kingdom with the complaisance proper to the rules of 
propriety, what difficulty wfill lie have 'i If he cannot go¬ 
vern it with that complaisance, what has ho to do with 
the rules of propriety ' ” 

XIV. The Master said, 11 A mun shouhl m;/, I am not 
concerned that I have no place,—I am concerned how I 
may fit myself for one. 1 am not concerned that I'am not 
known,—I seek ti be worthy to be known.” 

XV. 1. Tho Master said, “ Sin, my doctrine is that of 
an all-pervadingmuity.” TsXng tho philosopher replied, 
“ Yes.” 


« 

10. Riohteousxfas is thi; rule ok the Kkun-tszk' ft practice. 

11. The different windings of the superior and the small man. 

12. The conseqi kscf. ok selfish conduit. • 

13. The influence in government of ceremonies observed, in 

THEIR PROPER SPIRIT. 

U. Advising to self-cultivation. Compare I. xti. 

13. Confucius' doctrine that of a pervading unitt. This 
chapter is said to be the most profound in the J.un Yu. To myself it occur* 
to tramdaU? •* my doctrines huve one thing which goes through them.” 
hut such an exposition has not hern approved by any Chinese commenta¬ 
tor. The second paragraph ‘hows us clearly enough what the one thing 
unity intended by Confucius was. It wits the heart, man's nature, of 
which all the relations and duties of life aiy> only the development and 
outgoings. What 1 have .ranslated hy Vicing fue to the principles of our 
nature,” and exercising those principles benevolently," are in tfce 
original only two characters both formed from tin, “ the heart." The 
former is compounded of chung, “middle,” ‘^centre,” and tin, and the 
latter of )<*>, “os,” and fin. ifhe “ centre heart ”-»» I, the ego, and the 
*• as heart '’—the “ I in sympathy ” with others. One is duly-doing, on 
a consideration, or from the impulse, of one’s own self; the other is duty- 
doing, on the principle of reciprocity. The chapter is important, showing 
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2. The Master went out, and the other disyfples psked, 
saying, “ WJiat do his woMs mean ? ” 'Psftng said, “ The 
doctrine of our Master is to be true to the principles of our 
nature and the benevolent exercise of them to others,— 
this and »othin*g more.” 

XVI. The Master said, “The mind of the superior 
man is conversant with righteousness; the mind of the 
mean man is conversant with gain.” • ** 

•' XVII. The Master said, “ When wo see men of worth, 
we should think of equalling them ; when we see men of 
a contrary charayter, we»should turn inwards and examiny 
oursglves.” 

XVIII. The Mastey said, “ In serving his parents, a 
son may romonstrato with them, but gently; when he sees 
that they do not incline.to follow hie advice, he shows an 
increased degree of reverence, but does not abandon hie 
purpose; and should they punish him, he does not allow 
himself to murmur.” 

XIX. The Master said, “ While his parents are alive, 
the son ’may not go abroad to a distance. If he does go 
abroad, he must have a fixed plsfce to which he goes.” 

XX. Tho Masted said, “ If the son for three years does 
not alter from tho wav of his father, hb may be galled 
filial.” 

XXI. The Master said, “ The years of parents may4)y 

no means not be kept in the memory, as an occasion at. 
oijce for joy and for fear.” t 

JCXII. Tho Master said, “ The reason why the an¬ 
cients did not readily give utterance to their words, was 

that Confucius only claimed to unfold and enforce duties indicated by 
man’s meAtifl constitution. He was simply a moral philosogher. 

l(t. How RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SF.LFISHNESS DISTINGUISH THE 8U- 
PKRIOB MAN AND THE SMALL MAN. 

* 17. The lessons to be learned fro* observing men of dif¬ 
ferent CHARACTERS. 

W. HOW A SON MAY REMONSTRATE WITH HIS PARENTS ON THEIR 
FAULTS. See tho Le Ke, #CII. i.<5. * 

MU. A SOX OUGHT NOT TO GO TO A DISTANCE WHERE HE Wy.L NOT 
BE ABLE TO PAY THE %UE SERVICES TO HIS HkRENTS. 

# 20. A REPETITION OF PART OF I. xi. % 

21. What effect,the age of the parents should have on 

THEIR CHILDREN. , # 

22. The virtue of the ancients seen in their slowness to 

SPEAK. 


» 
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that tljey feared lest their actions should not come up to 
them." « ' , 

XXIII. r The Master said, " The cautious seldom err." 
XXW. The Master said, “ Th\j superior naan wishes to 
be slow in his words and'earnest in his conduct.” 

XXV. The Master said, “ Virtue is not left to stand 
alone. lie whit practices it will have neighbours.” 

XXVI. r Tsze-yew said, “ In serving a prince, frequent 
remonstrances lead to disgrace. Between friends, fre¬ 
quent reproofs make the friendship distant.” « 


BOOK V.* 

Chapter I. 1. The Master said of Kung-yay Ch’ang 
that he might be wived ; although he was put in bonds, 
he hail not been guilty of any crime. Accordiiujhj, he gave ' 
him his own daughter to wife. 

2. OtVXan Yung he said that if the country were well 
governed, he would not be out of office, and if it were ill 
governed, he would escajA* punishment and disgrace. He 
gave him the daughter of his own eldtv brother to wife. 

* I 

53. Advantage or CAUTION. Collie's version, which I have adopted, 
to here happy.. • 

i*. Bulb of the Keun-tsze about his words and actions. 

25. The vibtuocs are not left alone ;—an encou’ragemkj.t to 

VIRTUE. 

20. A LESSON TO COUNSELLORS AND FRIENDS. * 

Heading and subjects of this < book.— 11 Kung-yay Ch'or.g," 
the surname and name of the first individual spoken of in it, heads this 
book, which to chiefly occupied with the judgment of {lie sage on the 
character of several of his disciples and others. As the decision frequently 
turns on thtjjr being possessed of that jin, or perfect virtue*winch is so 
conspicuous in the last l>ook, this is the reason, it is said, why the one 
immediately follows the other. As Tsste-kung appears in the book several 
times, some have fancied thift it was compiled by his disciples. * 

1. CONFUCIUHIN MARRIAGE-MAKING WAS GUIDED BY CHARACTER, AMD 
NOT BT fortune. Of Kung-yay Ch‘ang,» though the son-in-law • of 
Confucius, nothing certain is known, atM his tfcblet is only third on the 
west aigong the U woMoi. Silly legends are told of his being put in print! 
from his bringing suspicion on himself by his* lyiow ledge of the language 
of birds. , Nan Vung, another of the disciples, to nowXourth, east, in ( 
the outer halt. The disetuions about who he was* and whether he to to 
be identified witlj Nan-Kung Kwoh, and several other aliases, are very 
perplexing. We cannot tell whether Confucius to giving hto impression 
at Yang’s character, or referring to events that bad taken plage. 
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II. The Master said, of Jsze-tseen, “ Of superioi»virtue 
indeed is such a man ! If there were nof virtuous men in 
LoO, how could this man, have acquired this character ? ” 

III. Tszc-kiyig asked, “ What.ao you say of me, ¥s‘ze?” 

The MastCrsaid, “ You arc an utensil.” “Whatutensil?” 
“ A gemmed sacrificial utensil.” , . 

IV. 1. Some one said, “Yung is truly virtuous, but 

Jie is not ready with his tongue/' 2 * 4 5 6 * 8 

2. The Master said, “ What is the good of being ready 
with tho tongue ? They wh* meet men with smartnesses 
of speech, for the most* part procure themselves hatred. 
I know not whether he be truly virtuous, but why should 
ho show readiness of the tongue ? ” * 

V. The Master was wishing Tseili-teaou K‘ao to enter 
on official employment.* He replied, “ 1 am not yet able 
to rest in the assurance of this.” The Master was 
pleased. 

VI. The Master said, “ My doctrines make no way. 
I will get upon a raft, and fioat about on the dba. Ho 
that will accompany me will be Yew*, I dare to say.” 

2. The Keun-tsze Formed hy intercourse with other Keun- 
tsze. Tsze-tseen, liy surname Ful*, ami named l’irti-ts’e, appears to tyvo 
been of some note among the disciples of Confucius, both as an adminis¬ 
trator and writeF, though his tablet is now only second, west, in the outer 
hall. What cl)ieliy distinguished him. as nppears here, was his cultivation 
of tlv* friendship of men of ability and virrtie. 

.8. Whereto Tszr-kunu had attained. See I. x. : II. xii. While 
the sage did not gmnt to Tsze that he was a Keun-1t:e (II. xii.), he made 
him “ a vessel of honour.” valuable and tit for use on high occasions. 

4. Of Yen \'cn<;. Kf.adikess with the tongue no part of virtue. 
Yen Yung, styled Chung-Kung. has his tablet the second on the east of 
Confucius’ <jj%n tablet, among the “ wise ones.” His father was a worth¬ 
less character (see VI. iv.), but he himself was the opposite. • 

5. Tsrih-teaou K’ae's opinion of the qualifications necessary 
jto taking office. Tseili-teaou, now siath on the east, in the outer 

hall, was styled Tsze-jd. His name originally was K‘e, changed into 
Ka‘e, on the accession of the Kmperur Heaou-King. A.D. l.">5, whose name 
was also K‘e. In the chagtfr about the disciples in the “ Family Sayings,” 
it is said that K‘ae was reading in the S hooking, when Confucius spoke 
ro him about taking office^ and he pointed to tho ( book, 8r some particular 
passage in it, saying, I«m not yet able to rest in the assurance of thit." 
»It may have l£en so. • 

6. Confucius proposing to withdraw fr#m the world a lesbox 

TO Tbze-LOO, Tsze-loo supposed his master really ipeant to leave the 

world, and the idea of floating along the coasts pleased his ardent temper, 
while he w^= delighted with the compliment paid to himself. But Confucius 
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Tsze-lco hearing this was glad, upon which the Master 
said, “ Yew is fonder of daring then I am; >but he does . 
not exercise his judgment upon npatters.” 

YII.« 1. Mitng Woo asked about Tsze-loo,. whether 
he was perfectly virtuous. The Master said, “T do not 
know.’’ t 

2. He asked*again, when the Master replied, “In a 
kingdofc oY a thousand chariots, Yew might be employed 
to manage the military levies, but I do not know whether 
he is perfectly virtuous.” r 

,3. “ r 4nd what do you say of'K'ew?” The Master 
replied, “ In a city of a thousand families, or a Hotisc of a 
hundred chariots, K‘ew might be .employed as governor, 
but I do not know whether }ie is perfectly virtuous.” 

4. “What do you soy of Ch‘ih?” The Master replied, 

“ With his sash girt and standing in a court, Ch‘ih might , 
be employed to converse with the visitors and guests, but 
I do not know whether he is perfectly virtuous.” 

YIII. • 1. The Master said to Tsze-kung, “Which do 
you consider superior, yourself or Hwuy ? ” 

2. Tsze-kung replied, How dare I compare myself 
with Hwuy ? Hwuy hears one point and knows all about 
a subject; I hear'one point anil know a second.” 

3. The Master sa i c ] j “ You are not equal* to him. I 
grant you, you are not equal to him.” 

IX. 1. Tsae Yu bein^> asleep during the day time,*the 
Master said, “ Rotten wood cannot be carved; a wail of 
dirty earth will not receive the trowel. This Yu !—what 
is the use of my reproving him ? ” „ 

2. The Master said, “ At first, my tvay with men was 

to hear their words, and give them credit for thoir con- 

• 

only expressed in this way his regret at the backwardness of men to 
receive his doctrines. t * 

7. Of Tszb loo, Tsze-ykV, and Tbze-hwa. Mang Woo, gee II. 

vi. 3. K‘ew, see III. vi. “A house of a hundred chariots," in opposition 
to “A State of a thousand chariots," wastjie secbijdary fief, the territory ap¬ 
propriated to the highest nobles or officers in a State, supposed also t£ 
comprehend lOOOVamilies. 4. Ch'ib, sumamcd t Kung-se, and styled Taxe- 
hwa, having now the fou/teenth place, west, in tl* outer li^l, was famous 
among tbe«disciples for his knowledge of rules of ceremony, %nd those * 
especially relating to dress %nd intercourse. * 

8. StfFgBioBiTf or Yen Hwct to Tszk-kuxc.. 

9. The idleness or Tux Yu and its xxrxoor. Tsae Yu la the 

same individual as Tsae-wo la III. xxL } 
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duct. Now my way is to hear their words, &nd look at 
their conduct. It is from Yu that I. have learned to 

• m$ke this change.” ' . 

X. The Master said/“I have not seen a firm ^pd un¬ 
bending jnan. v Some one replied, “ There is Shin 
Ch'ang.” “ Ch'ang,” said the Master, “ is under the in¬ 
fluence of his lusts, how can he be firm and Unbending? ” 

XI. Ts/.e-kung said, “WhatI do not wish men to do' to 
''one, I also wish not to do to men.” The Master said, 

“ IVze, you have not attained to that.” 

XII. Tsze-kung saic^, “ Ine Master’s personal displays 
of hie principles' and ordinary descriptions of them Inay be 
hoard. His discourses about* man’s nature, and the way 
of Heaven, cannot be Heard.” 

XIII. When Tszc-loo heard anything, if he had not yet 
carried it into practice, he was only afraid lest he should 

* hear someth iny else. 

XIV. Tsze-kung asked saying, “ On what ground did 

10. Unbending virtue cannot co-exist with indulgence of 

THE PASSIONS. Shin Ch'ang (there are several aliases, but they are dis¬ 
puted,) was one of the minor disciples, of*whom little or nothing is knows. 
He was styled Tsze-ehoj';, and his place is thirty-first, east, in the outer 
ranges. , . 

11. The difficulty - of attaining to the not wishing to do* to 
others as wf.wisii thf.m not to do to us. It ig said, “ This 
chapter shows that the‘no I’ (freedom from selfishness) is not easily 
reached." Ill the Doctrine of the Mcaji, XIII. 3. it is said, “ What 
you ao not like when done to j ourself, do not do to others.” The differ, 
ettce between it and the sentence here is said to be that of “ reciprocity,” 
and “ benevolence," or the highest virtue, apparent in the two adverbs 
used, the one prohibits e, and tiie other a simple, unconstrained, negation. 
The golden rul{ of the gospel is higher than both,—•• Do ye unto others 
as ye would that’ others should do unto jou.” 

i”. The Gradual way in which Confucius communicated his 
DOCTRINES. So the lesson of this chapter is summed up: hut there is 
hardly another more perplexing to a translator. The commentators make 
flic subject of the former clause to he the keportmeut and manners cf 
the sago and his ordinary discourses, hut theVerb “ to hear " is an in¬ 
appropriate term with reference to the former. These tliiugs, however, 
were level to the capacity of tilt disciples gAierally, and they had the 
liSheftt of them. As to his v iews about man's nature.* tin gift of ^leaven, 
and the way of Heaven ‘generally;—these lie* only communicated to 
those who wen prepared to receive them; and Tsae-kung ijg supposed 
to have expressed himself thus, after being on qptuc occasion so privileged. 

13. The ardour of Tsi^s-loo in practising the Master’s in¬ 
structions. 

14. AN example of the principle on ^hicu honorary posthum. 

t 
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Kung-wStn*get that title of wan?" The Master said, 
“ He was of an active nature and yet fond of learning, and 
he was not ashamed to ask and learn of his* inferiors !— 
On thyse grounds ho has been styled wan." 

XV! '1 ho Master said of Tsze-eh‘au that he had four 
of the characteristics of a superior man :—in his conduct 
of himself, he was humble; iu serving his superiors, ho was 
respeotfut; in nourishing the people, he was kind; in or¬ 
dering the people, he was just. 

XVI. The Master said, “ Gan P‘iug knew well how to 
maintain friendly intercourse?. The acquaintance might bo 
iong, but he showed the same respect as'at first.” 

XVII. The Master said, “ Tsang Wan kept a largo 
tortoiso in a house, on the capitals of the pillars of which 
he had hills made, with representations of duckweed on 
the small pillars above the beams supportunj the rafters .— 
Of what sort was his wisdom ? ” 

XVIII. 1. Tsze-chang asked, saying, “ The minister 


OUS TITLES were CONFERRED. “ Wan." corresponding nearly to our 
“ accomplished," was the posthumous title given to Taze-yu, an officer 
of the state of Wei, and a contemporary of Confucius. Many of his 
actions had been of a doubtful character, whielf made Tsze-kung stumble 
at. tlig application to him of so holloa ruble an epithet. But Confucius 
shows that, whatever he might otherwise he. he had those qualities, which 
juqplied his 't>eing so denominated. The rule lor posthumous titles in 
China has been, and is very much—•• lie murtuis nil nisi . bonum ." 

lo. The excellent qualities of Tsze-cipan. Tsze-ch‘an,‘named 
Kung-sun K'eaou, was tlie chief minister of the state of Ching—the 
ablest perhaps, and most upright, of all the statesmen among Confucius’ 
contemporaries. The sage wept when he f 'heard of his death. 

16. How TO maintain FRIENDSHIP. “ Familiarity 1 reeds contempt,’’ 
and with contempt friendship ends. It was ‘not so with Gan P’ing, 
another of the worthies of Confucius’ times, lie was a principal minister 
of Ts‘e, b) J name Ying. I”ing (•* liuling and averting culamity ”) was 
his posthumous title. 

17. The superstition {.• r Tsano Wan. Tsang Win (Wan is tWi 
honorary epithet) had belli a great oflicer in Loo, and left a reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom, which Confucius did not t{iink was deserved. He was 
descended from the l)uk£ Heaou (u.c* 7'J4— JG7), whose son was styled 
Tsze-Tsang. Tfeis Tsang was taken by his descendants as their surname. 
This ij mentioned to show one.of the ways In which surnames were formed 
among the Chinese. The old interpreters make Aie keeping such a tortoise 
an act of’usurpation on the part of Tsang W&n. Choo He finds the point 
of Confucius’ words, in the keeping it in such a style, as if to flatter it. 

18. The fra* sb of perfect virtue r i» not to be lightly ac- 
OORDEd, 1. Tsze-wan, the chief minister of the State of Tsoo, had been 
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Tsze-wftn, thrice took office, and manifested no joy in his 
countenance. Thrice he Retired from office, and mani¬ 
fested no displeasure. He made it a point to inform the 
now minister of the way in which he had conducted the 
government;—Vhafc do you say' of him ? ” “ The Master 
replied, “ Ho was loyal.” “ Was he perfectly virtuous ? ” 
“ I do not know. How can he be pronoanced perfectly 
virtuous ? ” • % 

■» 2. Tsze-ihnny proceeded, “ When the officer Ts'uy killed 
the prince*of Ts‘e, Cli'in W;ln, though he was the owner 
of forty horses, abandoned them and left the country. 
Coining to another state, be said, ‘ They are hero like our 
great officor, Ts'uy/ and left’ it. Ho came to a second 
state, and jvith the same observation left it also;—what do 
you say of him ? ” Thp Master replied, “ He was pure.” 
“ Was ho perfectly virtuous ? ” “I do not know. How 
can he bo pronounced perfectly virtuous ? ” 

XIX. Ke Wan thought thrice, and then acted. When 
the Master was informed of it, he said, “ Twice may do.” 

XX. ‘ Tho Master said, “When good order prevailed in 
his country, Ning Woo acted *the part of a wise man. 
When his country^,vas in disorder, he acted the part of a 
stupid man. Others may etjual his wisdbrn, but they can¬ 
not equal hist stupidity.” 

XXI. When tho Master was in Ch‘in, he said, “ Let 
me *eturn f Let me return! The little children of my 


nfited for the things mentioned by Tsze-eliang, but the sage would n<t 
concede that ho was therefore perfectly virtuous. 2. Ts‘uy was a greet 
officer of Ts‘e. Gan P'ing (ch. xvi.), distinguished himself on the occasion 
of the murder X B -C. 547^ here referred to. Ch‘in Win was likewise an 
officer of Ts‘e. 

10. Prompt DECISION good. Wiin was the postliumouj title of Ke 
Hing-foo, a faithful and disinterested officer of Loo. Compare Kobert 
Hall's remark,—“ In matters of conscience first thoughts ore best.” 

*20. The uncommon but admirable stupidity of Nino Woo. Ning 
Woo (Woo, hon. ep. See II. vi.), was an officer of Wei in the times of 
Win (B. c. 635—627), the second of the five jfa (See on III. xxii.). In 
the first part of his official life, t'.fe State was quiet and prosperous, and he 
“Wisely " acquitted himself of his duties. AfterwaMs»came confusion. 
The prince was driven fijpft the throne, and Ning Woo might, like other 
# wise men, hav-f. retired from the foolishly,” as,it seemed, 

chose to follow the fortunes of tjp jSfP^fdroitly brought it 

about in the end, that the pijnee wdjRjndjtgdaud^pdSfcratoed. 

21. Tbs anxiety or CoNruaOT ^i HW M rlmnBIWPliJMi 
CirLxa. “nnfiintnn ltnn thrlnn In rUftl jfj ttmKmmigyi^lf) 
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school are ambitions and too hasty. They are accom¬ 
plished and complete so far, but they do not know how 
to restrict and shape themselves.” 

XX/1. The Master said, “ Pin-e and Shuh-ts'e did not 
keep the former wickedness of men in mind, und hence 
the resentments directed towards them were few.” 

XXlII. ‘Tlfc Master said, “Who says of Wei-shang 
Kaou That he is upright ? One begged some vinegar of, 
him, and he begged it of a neighbour and gave it him.”* 

XXIV. The Master said, “ Pine words, an ihsitruating 
appearance, and excessive .respect;—Tsp-k'ew Ming was 
ashamed of them. 1 also am ashamed of them. To con¬ 
ceal nesentment against a person, pud appear friendly with 
him;—Tso-k‘ew Ming was ashamed of such conduct. I 
also am ashamed of it.” 

XXV. 1. Ten Yuen and Ko Loo being by his side,. 

when he thus expressed himself. He was then over six!) tears,amt being 
convinced that lie was not to see for himself the triumph ol his principles, 
he became the more anxious about their transmission, amt the (ruining of 
the disciples in order to that. Such is the common view of the chapter. 
Some say, however, that it is got to he understood ol all the disciple*. 
Compare Mencius, VII. I‘t II. xxxni. l’y an ntlcctionate way of speak¬ 
ing of the disciples, fce calls them lav I'ttie children." 

■.'2.*The generosity ok I’iii-e and mich-tve. and its ekveots. 
These were ancient worthies of tiie closing period of tin- Sliang dynasty. 
Compare Mencius, II. i’t i. ii. is., < t til. They were lirothcrs, sons of the 
king of Koo-ehuh, named ri#-peetively Yim und Che. 1? and T^‘e uro 
their honourable epithets, amt l'ih and Mitih only indicate their relation 
to each other us elder and lounger. l’ih-e amt Shuh-ts'e, however, 8re 
in effect their names in the mouths and jiritings of the Chinese. iioo- 
chuh was a small state, included in the present department of Yung- 
p'ing, in l’ih-chih-le. Their lather left his kingdom to* Shuh-ts'e, who 
refused to take the place of his elder brother, fih-e in turn declined 
the throne, so they both abandoned it, amt retired into obscurity. When 
King Woo was taking bis measures against the tyrant Chow, they made 
their appearance, and remona rated against his course. Finally, they di«J 
of hunger, rather than live wider the new dynasty. They were celebrated 
for their purity,' amt aven/m to men whom they considered bad, but 
Confucius here brings out their generosity. « 

23. Small meannesses inconsistent wth uprightness. It i* 

implied that Kaeu gave the vinegar as irotn himself. W 

24. praise OP sixcttRlTY, AND OP Tso-K'Bh MtNO. Compare I. tit., 
“excessive respect." The dlsmi^upm about Tso-k'ew #ing are endless. 
It is sufficient tor US'to kft it^fhd^uftgineut of the commentator, Ch'ing, 
that “ bejsaMQ ancient of jepntAtion." It is not to be received that 

of Cbriflarfnd, or the author of the Tso-ctiuen. 

Ad./SJtl MII'PBRENT WgWKB OP'YEN YUEN, TSZJC-LOO, AND COM* 
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the Master said to them, “ Como, let each of you (qII his 
wishes.” , ' » 

2, Tsze-loo said, “ I should like, having chariots and 
horses, and light fur d/eSses, to share them wifch my 
friends, nxxl tliohgh they should Spoil them, I would not 
be displeased.” 

8. Yen Yuen said, “I should like not to Boast o‘f my 
excellence, nor to make a display of my meritorious 
deeds.” 

4. Tszo-kio then said, “ I should like, sir, to hear your 
wishes.” The Master sjpd, " ,v '> ii? regard to the # 

aged,'to give them rest ; in regard to friends, to*show 
them .sincerity; in regard to‘the young, to treat them 
tenderly.” , 

XXVI. The Master said, “It is all over! 1 have not 
jet seen one who could perceive his faults, and iuwardly 
accuse himself.” 

XXVn. The Master said, “ In a hamlet of ten fami¬ 
lies, tliore may he found one honourable and sincere as I 
am, but'not so fond of learning.” 


BOOK VI. • ‘ 

Chapter [. 1. The Master said, “There is Yung! 5 — 

He nfight occupy the place of a prince.” 

* 

FUCttrs. The Master ami the diyiples it i- said, agreed ia being devoid 
of selfishness. Ilwuj's. however, was seen in a higher stile of mind and 
object than Yew’S. In the sage, there was an unconsciousness of seif, and 
without any effort, he proposed acting in regard to his classification of meu 
just as they*oftght severally to lie acted to. 

26. A lament over .men's iT.iisisiKNi E in error, lfie remark 
affirms a fact, inexplicable on Contueius' i iewyif the natureol man. But 
]iHf'ha|>s such an exclamation should not he pressed too closely. 

27. The humble claim os' ('on series himself. Confucius 

thus did not claim higher natural and moral Qualities than others, but 
sought to perfect himselt in* learniag. ' 

Wearing and subjects of Tilts BOOK. “Thene is Yung!” 
commences the first chunter, and stands as the title of the booK. Its 
subjects are much akin to Those of the preceding book, and therefore, it is 
laid, they are in juxtaposition. » * 

1. The characters of Yen Yung and Tszk-sang Pih-tsze, a» 
KEG ARDS THEIR ADAPTATION /oB GOVERNMENT. 1. " Wight occupy the 
place of a pfinoe,” is literally “ Might be etnnloyed with his face to the 

vot.. i. * 10 
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2. Cluutg-kung naked about Tsze-sang Pih-tszo. Tho 
Master said, “ He may pass. He does uot mind small 
matters.” 

3. t’lumg-kung said, “ If a man cherish in himself a 

reverential feeling of the necessity of attrition fp business, 
though he may be easy in small matters in his govern¬ 
ment of tile .people, that may be allowed. Hut if ho 
eiieridi i". himself that easy feeling, and also carry it out 
in his practice, is not such an easy mode of procedure ex¬ 
cessive . 

4. The Master said, “ Yung’s words are right.” 

II. ' Tho Duke due asked which of tho disciples loved 
to learn. Confucius replied to him, “ There was Yen 
Hwuy ; he loved to learn. lie did not transfer his anger; 
he did not repeat a fault. I’lifortunately, his appointed 
time was short and he died; and now there is not such 
another. I have uot yet heard of any one who loves to 
learn ns hr did.” 

III. ,, 1. Ts/e-hwa being employed on a mission to Ts'e, 
the disciple Yen requested grain for his mother. Tho 
Master said, ‘'dive hoc a _/!»>.” leu requested more. 
“ diveheran go,” said the Muster. Yen gave her five /dug. 

south'.” la Chinn, the emjieror -its luring tin' '.mill, N> .lot the princes 
of the state-in (heir -evi-ral oimrt- in I'.inlucm-’ mint An explanation 
o£ the practice i- attempted in the Ydi-King “ file diagram become)* 
the idea <>l bnghtne—. when all things are exhibited to one another. It is 
the diagram ol the -oath. I hern-tom of the -aife- (i e. monarch*; to Kit 
with their tares to the -ontii. mol htt''n to the re pern ntaltont of the 
empire, governing toward- the bright region wa- taken from this.”. 2. 
Observe, Chung-hung was tin- de-ignation ot Yen Yung , see V. iv. 3. Of 
Tsze-xang I'lh-ls/.e. we know nothing eertniu lint whin is here stated. 
Choo He seem.- to lie wrong in approving the identification of him with a 
Tsze-sang iloo. to dwell m respect,” to have the mind imbued 
with it. r 

2. The rarity <n a iiu.k love to leaks. IIwcy'b suntBtoiUTY 

To the other ws< ii'LBH-' lie did not transfer his anger,” i. e. i.is 
anger was no tumultuary.passion in the mind, hut was excited by some 
specific cause, to which atone it was directed. Tho idea of “learning,” 
with the duke and the sage, was a practical obedience to the lessons 
given. . • 

3. fltSCRIllINATION-OF CONFUCIUS IN REWARDING OR SALARYING OF¬ 
FICERS. 1. Choo He says the commission wait a private one from Con¬ 
fucius, hut this is not likely. The old interpretation makes It a public one 
from the court of Loo. “Yen, the disciple;” see III. vl. Yen is here 
styled “ the philosopher,” like Yew, in I. h., but only in narrative, not as 
introducing any wise utterance. A foo contained 6 ton and 4 thing, or 
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2. Tho Master said, “ When Ch'ih was procecdiiig to 
Ts'e, lie had fat horses to hiS carriage, and wore light furs. 

•1 have heard that a superior man helps the distressed, hut 
does not add to the wealth bf tho rich.” • 

8. Yuon S/e being made governor of his town by the 
Mnstio •, lie gave him nine hundred measures of grain, but 
Sze declined them. • * 

4. The Master said, “ Do not decline them. ‘May you 
not give them away in the neighbourhoods, hamlets, towns, 
and village*? ” 

IV'. The Master, speaking .of Chung-kung, said, “K 
the call of a brindled cow be red and horned, although 
man may not wish to um- it, would the spirits of the moun¬ 
tains and rivers refuse it ? ” 

Y. Tho Master said, “ Suelf was Hwuy that for three 
months then* would be nothintr in his mind contrary to 
perfect virtue. The others may attain to this once a day 
or once a month, but nothing more.” 

VI. Ke K‘ang asked, “ Is (’hung-yew fit to he em¬ 
ployed aS an officer of government ?” 'J'he Master said, 
“ Yew is a man of decision ; what difficulty would he find 
in being an officer of government ?” K'timj asked, “ Is 
Ts‘ze tit to be employed as ftn officer of *governmenl ? ” 

• • 

64 thing. Thu gu runt aim'd 100 thing, and the ping l(i hi, or 1600 thimg, 
A thing of tin 1 present dnj is uhout une-lour^h less than an English jdnt. 
2. t’h'fh, i.e. Tszc-hwa ; see V vii.4. Yuen s/.e. named Heen. is now the 
thinl, east, in the outer hall of the temples, lie was noted for his pur¬ 
suit of truth, and eareles.-m-.— ot worldh advantages. Alter the death of 
Confucius, he withdrew into retirement in Wei. li is related that T«ze- 
kung, high in official station, came one day in exeat stile to visit him. 
Sze received him in a tattfred emit, anti I's/.e-kung asking him if he were 
ill, ho replied#•*I have heard that to have no money is to tie poor, and 
that to study truth and not he aide to hud it is to he ill." Tilts answer 
sent Tsze-kung away in confusion. —'1 he IMty measures (whatever they 
vwrtv) was the proper allowance lor an officer of SzeV station. 

4. The vices or a father sn<>ru> sot puu.'remt a vi terrors son. 
‘‘The father of Chung-kung ^sce V. iv.) was a man of had character,” 
and some would have visited thi* upon his son* w hieh drew forth Con¬ 
flictin' remark. Tlte rules of the Chow djnasty required.that satyificial 
victims should lx; red. and have good horns. An animal with those 
qualities, though.it might spring fruit one not possessing them, would 
Atrtainly not be unacceptable on that account to Jhe spirits sacrificed to. 

5. The superiority or Hwuy to the other disciples. 

6. The qualities of TszJktoo, Tsze-kung. and fszE-YBw. and 

THEIR COMPETENCY TO ASSIST IN GOVERNMENT. The prince is called 

10 • 
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and vyas answered, '1’s‘ze is a man of intelligence ; what 
difficulty would* he find in Being an officer of govern¬ 
ment?”. And to the same question about K‘ew,. the 
Martyr gave the same reply,'saying, “ K‘ew is a man of 
various ability.” ' * * 

VII. The chief of the Ke ftimih sent to ask Min Tsze- 
k'oeii to lit* governor of Pe. Min Ts/.e-k'een said, “ De¬ 
cline ‘the* otter for me politely. If any one come again 
to me with a second invitation, l shall be ohlhjrd to ijo mid 
liiv on the banks of the \\Y|n.” 

VIII. Pih-new being %ick, the Master went toa.sk for 
him. * He took hold of his hand through tin 1 window, and 
said„“It is killing hint. It is the appointment of JL'ovon, 
alas! That such a man should have such a sickness! 
That such a man should have mu.-Ii a sickness ! ” 

IX. The Master said, “Admirable indeed was the 
virtue of Hwuy ! With a single bamboo dish of rice, a 
single gourd dish of drink, find living in his mean narrow 
lane, while others rould not have endured the distress, he 
did not allow his joy to be affected bv if. Admirable in¬ 
deed was the virtue of Kwuy ! ” 

th v itorr of koiitjiiik nt • ’’ tie nijni-ti-rs ami officers an- -t) lot “ tin- 
Mhntn (offi.vr-) of cot i-rimic-iit.' 

7. Mis 'IsZE-k i.b.n kkmjW io sv.rm: ihk Kr wmim. The tah- 
Itfcof Tsze-k'is-n (his muni-»,i< sun) i„ m,« tin- iir-r mi the cast among 
“ the wise one- " ol ttie h tuple. He sa.. among the loietnost ol (he dis¬ 
ciples. Confucius prni.-e-. hi- tilial pietj . and vv<- -ee hue. how he could 
stand firm in his virtue, and r* lu-e the pioller.-of powerlul hut unprincipled 
families of Ins tune. /V wan a plait- lylonging to the Ke family.*- Its 
name is still preserved m a district ol tie- department«t K-chovv, in .Shan¬ 
tung. The Wan -dream divided T-e and I asp 'I s/.o-Rven threatens, if 
he -hoald lie trouhled again, In retreat to 1-v, where the Ke family could 
not reach him. * * 

a. l„\wfej.T or Con rent a ovi:it tub mortal hicknkss of I’ih- 
SKW. Pili-riew, “elder mV uncle New,” was the denomination of TQcn 
Kang, who had an honourjAih- place among the disciple* of the sage, fa 
the old interpretation, liijnuchne-tt is said to have lieeii “ an evil disease," 
by which name leprosy is intended. Suffering trom such a disease, Pih- 
aew would not see people, and (ionfurius took his hand through the 
window. A different explanation of that circumstance is given by Ctioo 
He. tie says that sick persons were usually placed on the north side of 
the apartment, but when the prince visited them, in order that he migt^ 
appear to them with his ^nce to the south (set; eh. I.), they were moved to 
the south. On this occasion, i’ih-new's friends wanted to receive Confucius 
after this royal mshfon, which he avoided fiy not entering the house. 

0. TUB HAPPINESS OP JiWCY INDEPENDENT OF FOVKBW. 
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X. Yen K‘ew said, “ It is not tliat 1 do not delight in 
your doctrines, but my stfength is insufficient.” The 
•Master said, “ Those whose strength is insufficient give 
over in the middle of the vVay, but now you limit •your¬ 
self.” , # 

XT. The Master said to Tsze-hoa, “ Do you be a scho¬ 
lar after the style of the superior man, andmot after* th^t 
of the mean man.” • ** 

•.XII. Tsito-yew being governor of Woo-shing, the 
Master .sank to him, “Have vou got jnod men there?” 
He answered, “There is,Tan-t.‘ae Mee-nfing, who never, 
in walking takes* a short cut, and never comes to my 
office, excepting on j ublic business.” • 

XIII. The Master said, “ Mang Che-fan does not 
boast of his merit. Meiijg in flic rear on an occasion of 
flight, when they were about to enter the gate, he whipt 
u‘p his horse, saying,‘It is not that I dare to be-last. My 
horse would not advance.’ ” 

XIV. The Master said, “ Without the specious speech 
of the litiluist T‘o, and tin* beauty of the jinnee Chaou of 
Sung, it is difficult to e-cape in the pre-ent age.” 

10. A HIGH AIM A XI > rrfrtsJ.N EKAM j: rRorlZB TO A SJ I’DEXT. Confucius 

would not admit K‘ew'- apology lor not attempting more tlinn lie* did. 
“ (jive over in the smddle oi tiie wav," i. e tlui go a- long tyid as far as 
they can, they are pur-mug whin tliei -top ; whereas K‘ew was giving «p 
when he might Nave gone on. , 

11. Tlow LEARNING SHOC1.D lvh KVRSUI.IL 

IF. The ell ah ai-i kk of 1'AX-T-vr. Mi f-.-MlXG. The chapter shows, 
according to (jimc-e commentator.-, the advantage to people m authority 
of their having good men about them. In this wav, after their usual 
fashion, they seek “for a profound meaning in the remark of Confucius. 
Tan-t‘ae Mec-ming, who was styled T-ze-vu. has in.- tablet the second 
east outsidotl*' hall The accounts of him are very conflicting. Accord¬ 
ing to one, he was very good-looking, while another says he was so bad- 
looking that Confucius at tir-t formed an un^nourahlc opinion of him, 
atNerror which he nfterwarils conic—ed on Mee Ynitie'- becoming eminent. 
He travelled southwards with not a few followy-. and places near Soo- 
chow and elsewhere retain name- indicative oi hij presence. 

18. The virtue ok Mans; (Tie-van in concealing his merit. But 
whej* was his virtue in deviating from the truth And'how could Confu¬ 
cius commend him for doiijg so ? These questions Mivo never troubled the 
commentators. thing Che-fan was an officer of Loo. 'Hie defeat, after 
sfttich ho thus distinguished himself, was in thefllth year of Duke Gae, 
B.C. *83. . 

1*. The deoeneracy ok rift! age esteeming gubnIbs of tongue 
and beauty qf i'erson. T'o, tlie officer chared with the prayers in the 
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XV. Tbo Master said, “ Who can go out but by the 
door ? How is» it that men' will not walk; according tc 
these ways ? ” 

X\y. The Master said, “ Whore the solid qualities 
are in excess of accomplishments, wo' hav« rusticity; 
where the accomplishments are in excess of tho solid 
qualities, \Vo •have tho manners of a clerk. When the 
aecortlplii.kmuuts and solid qualities are equally blended, 
we then have the man of complete virtue.” 

XVII. The Master ■‘aid, Man is born for upright¬ 
ness. If a man lose his, upright ness, and yet live, his 
escape from <b\xth is the effect of more good fortune.” 

XVIII. The Master said, *• They who know the truth 
are not equal to those who love it, and they.who love it 
are not equal to those who find delight in it.” 

XIX. The Master said. “ To those whose talents are 
above mediocrity, the highest subjects may be announced. 
To those who are below mediocrity, the highest subjects 
mav iv>t be announced.” 

XX. F an t'h'c asked what constituted wisdom. Tho 
Master suid, ‘* To give tmeVself earnestly to the duties 
due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, to keep 
uloqf from thfm, may be'called wisdom.” He asked 

•* 

ano-tral temple. I li.ivi! coined the want litnnut, to come as near to the 
meaning as possible 1 w?.s an ollioer o! tin* state of Wei. stylfd Tsze- 
jtt. ITince Chaou ha<t b>***ii guilty of incest with hi- sister Nnn-ts/.o (see 
ch. '-'6), ami afterwanl-, when site was married to the Duke I.ing of Wei, 
be served as an olticer there, carrying (n> Ins wickedness. Ho wafr cele¬ 
brated for his twenty of person. 

13. A LVMKNI OVEK TICK WA VW.VKDNC-s of MEN'S iWlltUT. “ These 
ways,"—in a mom) -en»»*, not d> cp doctrine-, l-ut rule- of life. 

l»i. The kucal hlendini. ok solid exckli.kni f. ani! oknamf.ntal 

ACtOMPLl'sHUE.M - IN A COMft.l.TK CHAR VOTER. 

17. Lire wiTiioi'T t;pRf..HTNEns is Nor run: life, and c.vn.vot^bb 
CALCULATED on, "No lotirc serious warning than* this,” Says one com¬ 
mentator, " was ever adi^essol to men by Confucius." We long hero, a* 
elsewhere, for more perspicuity and fnlhv development of view. An 
Important truth struggles for expression, hilt only finds it imperfectly. 
Without uprij^htn'ess, the end of man’s existence is not fulfilled, hut hit 
preservation in sueh ettse is not merely a fortunate accident. 

18. Different stacks of attainment. *• , 

It». TEACHERS MUSTEK litTDED IN COMMCNICATINO ENOWLEDOB BT 

the suscEKnvrrv or the learners. 

go. Chief elements in wisdom and Virtue. We may suppose from 
the second clause that Kap Ore was striving nfter what was uncommon 
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about perfect virtue. The Master said, “Tlie man of 
virtue make.^ the difficulty to ho overcome his first busi¬ 
ness, and success only a subsequent consideration;—this 
may be called perfect virtue.” • 

XXI. .The Master said, “llie wise find delight in 
water; the virtuous find delight in hills. The wise are 
active; tjie virtuous are tranquil. The wise*arc joyful; 
the virtuous are long-lived." • 

• XXII. , The Master said, “IVe, by one change, would 
come to the state of Loo. Loo, by one change, w'ould 
come to a state where true principles predominated." . 

XXIIf. The blaster said, “ A cornered vessel without 
corners.—A strange cornered vessel! A strange cornered 
vessel! " , 

XXIV. Tsae Wo asked, saying, “ A benevolent man, 
though it be told him,—‘There is a man in the well/ 
will go in after him, 1 suppose.” Ponfucius said, 
“Why should he do sn 'i A superior man may be made 
to go to the ivcll, but he cannot be made to g* down 
into it. ‘ lie mav be imposed upon, but he cannot bo be¬ 
fooled." 

amt superhuman. The»«agc‘s ad\ jpe thereloie is — atteml to what are 
plainly human <lutirs, unit do not he -uiiersUtiou- ” • • 

‘21. Contrast* or Tin: ww. am> 'tin. v utTrors. The vp-o or know- 
ing are active and rv»tl<—, like the water- id a -tieam, eea-eleaslj flowing 
ami advancing? The virtuous are tramitpl and linn, like the stable 
inonnfains. The pur-uit of knowledge brings jot. The life of the \ irtuou- 
miW he expected to til de ealmly on and lontr. After all, the saying is not 
\cr» comprehensible. , 

2”. Tin: i' in Pitkin or the states Ts‘k .and Loo. Tst? and Loo 
were both vvitlin? (lie present slmn-lumt. T.-‘e la) ahum the coast on the 
north, oinbrneing the present department of 'iVmg t how and other territory. 
I.oo was o» the south, Die larger portion of it hemp formed by the present 
department of Yen chow. At the rise of the Chow dvnasty. King Woo 
invested “ the great 1 hike Wang" with the pKfneipality of Ts‘e; while his 
title censor, King Ch'ing, eonstiiated theson ol ins uncle, the famous duke of 
Chow, prince of Loo. In Confucius' time, Ice had degenerated more 
than Loo. * l 

28. The name without th» beauty is folly. This was spoken 
vvitR reference to the governments of the time, retaining ancient.names 
without ancient principle^ The vessel spoken of was made with comers, 
as appear* from "the composition of the character, which is formed from 
5CctJ, “ a horn,” “ a sharp corner.” In Confisdus' time, the form was 
changed,while the name was kept. * 

24. Tub benevolent exercise their benevolence with frit- 
Dence. Ts^s Wo could see no limitation to ( aoting on the impulses of 
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XX.V. 1'he Master said, “ The superior man, exten¬ 
sively studying all learning, ilnd keeping lymself under 
the restraint of the rules of propriety, may thus likewise 
not overstep what is right.” 

XXVI. The Master having visited Na'u-tszq, Tsze-loo 
was displeased, on which the Master swore, saying, 
“ Wherein i have done improperly, may Heaven reject 
me ! tfiav*Heaven reject me ! ” 

XX VI 1. 'L'lu* Master said, “ Perfect is the virtue which 
is according to the Constant Mean ! Hare for u long time 
]ias been its practice among the people.” 

XXV1I1. 1. Ts/e-kung said, ‘‘Suppose the case of a 
mail extensively conferring benefits on the people, and 
able to assist all, what would you say of Imp? Might 
he be called perfectly virtuous?” The Master said, 
“Why speak only of virtue in connection with him? 
Must he not have the qualities of a sage? Even Yaou 
and Shun wen* still solicitous about this. 

2. “-Now the man of perfect virtue, wishing to be 
established himself, seek> aKo t*i establish others; wish¬ 
ing to be enlarged himself, he seeks aKo to enlarge others. 

li. “ To be able to judge of «//iiq by what is nigh in 
ovru^l fc-t ;—this'may be ealh'd the art of virtue.” 

f • 

benevolence. We nr** not to sup|H>-c. with modern commentators, that he 
wished to show that t» m vohpce «a> impru-tirahle. * 

25. The happv i;iiht m i.uiimm. am> propriety <njunfsKU. 

26. CONFl't It's VJ.VDK Ari.s lilM.sl.I.K FdK VI 81 T 1 M, '1 III: UK WORTHY 
NaN-TSZE. Nim-ts/.c was the wile of tlc dnke of Wei, and sister ol I'since 
Chaoii, mentioned chapter m ij,-r lewd eharacter wan well known, 
and hence Tsze-loo was displeased, thinking ,-in intervuw with her was 
disgraceful to the Master, ttreat paito are takfn to explain the incident. 
“Nan-tsze," saj.s one, • rouble the interview Irorn the stirrings of her 
natural coliseience." *• It was a rule," -ajs another, "that oliicer* in a 
state should visit the prttieqf* wile." •• Niui-ts/e," argues a third, “ had 
all itidueuce with her hiisliynd, and l.oiiliicius wished to get currency by 
her means for Ins doctrinct* 

. 27. The okfkctive practice of the people in Confucius’ times. 

See the Doctrine ot the Mean, III. « , 

2ft. ^The tbue nature and art of virtue. There are no higher 
eayiugs in the Analecta,than we iiave here. I. Tsze-kung appears to have 
thought that great doings were necessary to virtue, and yropounds a case 
which would transcend the achievements of Yaou and Shun. From such 
extravagant views the Sumter recalls him. 2. This is the description of 
“ the mind of the perfectly virtuous man !> as void of all seltishnees. 8. 
It Is to be wished that the idea intended by “ being able to jqdge of others 
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BOOK VII. 

• . 

Chapter I. .The Master said/" A transmitter and not 
a maker, believing in and loving the ancients, I venture to 
compare myself with our old P'ang." 

II. 'Hie Master said, ’* The silent treasuryig-up *of 

knowledge} learning without satiety; and instructing 
others without being wearied:—what one of these things 
belongs to me ? ” * 

III. The Mifster said, '• The leaving virtue without 
proper cultivation; the not tlioroughly discussing what is 
learned; not being able? to move towards righteousness of 
which a knowledge is gained ; and not being able to 
change what is not good :—these are the things which 
"occasion me solicitude.” 

IV. When the Master was unoccupied with business, 
his manner was easy, and he looked pleased. 

by what is mgh in ourselves." had I urn more clearly expressed. Still we 
seem t<> have here a near approach to»u pn.-itixe enunciation of "the 
golden rule.” 

Heauino ani> snWia'TS of riys book.— " A transmitter. and-" 

We have in this hook nmeh ialonnation of a per-onal charactes aliAut 
Confueiu-. hotli from his own lips and from the description* of his disci¬ 
ples. The two preceding hunk- treat of the disciple.- and other worthies, 
and Jjera, in contrast with them, we have the sage hnu.-elf exhibited. 

1. L'oNFUCU S DISCLAIMS Blast; AX OHltilNATOK OR MAKER. f’om- 
nil-ntators sav the in.i-tcr's language lure i.-lrnm his extreme humility. 
lluPwe must hold that it expo — c- hi- true sen-e ot his position aud work. 
Who the indivitlual called mdcuritigly “our old l’ang” was, otm hardly 
lie ascertained. I’lioo l^i*adopts the view- that lie was a worthy officer of 
the Silting dynasty, Hut that individual'- history i- a mass of fables. 
Others mttki* him to he Utou-t.-ze. the foamier of the Taou sect, and others 
again make two individuals one this l.amt-t.-zc, ami the other that P'ang. 
, 2. Confucius'humble estimate or >imsf.lf. "The language," 
says Ohoo He, “is that ol humility upon humility." Nmie insert. " be¬ 
sides me,” in their explanations before “ wliiu*'—" Besides these, what is 
therein tno?” lhit tltis i* .piite arbitrary. |The profession may be in¬ 
consistent with what we* find id other passages, but the inconsistency 
mffst stand rather titan violence be done to the languages f 

3. Confucius' ANXityv about ms self-cu«.tivation: —Another 
humble KstixPatk OF himself. Here, again, commentators,find only 
the expressions of humility, but there can tte^no reason why we should 
not admit that Confucius was anxious lest tlrese tilings, which are only 
put forth as possibilities, shotnd become in his ease actual facts, 

* The xianneb of Confucius when ui^>ccupiki). 
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V. , The Master said, “ Extreme is my decay. For a 
long time I have not dreamed* as I %vas won/, to do, that 
I saw the -Duke of Chow.” 

VI. r 1. The Master s^aid, “Let the will be set on the 

path of duty. ' 

2 “ Let every attainment in what is good be firmly 
grasped. 

fi. ‘'“Let perfect virtue bo accorded with. 

4. “ Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the polite 
arts.” 0 

, VII. The Jfaster said From the man bringing his 
bundle of dried llesh /ii.- my twhiwj upwards, I have hever 
refused instruction to any one.” , 


5. IIOWTHK DISAPPOINTMENT OK (.‘ONFI'CIUS’ HOPES AFFECTED EVES 

HIS DREAMS. Chow the name ot the seat ot the family from which 
the dynasty so called sprang, and on the enlargement of this territory," 
King Wan divided the original sent between his sons, Tan and Sliih. Tan 
was “the duke of Chow," in wisdom and politics what his elder brother, 
the first iSnperor, Woo, wa- in arms. Conlucitis had longed to bring the 
principles and institutions ot ('how-kung into practice, and in his earlier 
years, while hope animated liiiw, had often dreamt of tin- former sage. 
The original territory of Chow was what is non the district of K‘e-dian, 
department of Kmig-l'cang. in Mien-sp. ' 

6. T.ULES FOR THE FCI.I. MATURIN'! i OF CHARACTER. See a note on 

“The polite jirts,’’ I. vi. A full enumeration makes, - six arts,” viz. 
ceremonies, music, archery, charioteering, the stud} ot characters or lan¬ 
guage, and figures or arithmetic. The ceremonies were’ranged in five 
classes: lucky or sacrifices, unlucky or the mourning ceremonies, military, 
those of host and gur.-t. and festive. Music required the study of fhe 
music of Hwang-to. ot Vaou, of Minn, .of Vu, of T’ang, and of Woo. 
Archery had a five-fohl classification. Charioteering had the same. The 
study of the characters required the examinatkip of thefki, to determine 
whether there predominated in their formation resemblance to the object, 
combination of ideas, indication of properties, a phonetic' 1 principle, a 
principle of contrariety, or metaphorical accommodation, figures were 
managed according to nine ifiles, as the object was the measurement of 
land, capacity, &c. These fix subjects were the business ot the highest 
and most liberal educating hut we tiled not siqqiose that Confucius had 
them all in view here. (■ « 

7. The readiness of Confucius to impart instruction. It was 

the ruli^ anciently that when one party waited on another, 1m should ctfcry 
some present or offering with him. I'upils did po when they first waited 
on their teacher. Of such offerings, one of the lowcst*was a bundle of 
“dried flesh.” The wages of a teacher are now called “ the money of the’ 
dried flesh.” However small the offering brought to the sage, let him 
only see the indication of a wish to learn, ifnd he imparted his instruc¬ 
tions. . . 
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VIII. Tho Master said, “ I do not open up tltf) trutlx 
to one who is not eager to*get knowledge^ nor help out any 
ono who is not anxious Jo explain himself. When I have 
presented one corner of a’subjetjt to any one, andie can¬ 
not front it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson.” 

IX. I. When the Master was eating by the side of a 

mourner, he never ate to the full. • 

• 2. Ho -did not s’ing on the same day in which he had 

beon weeping. 

X. 1. The Master said tv Yen Yueil, “ When called 
to office, to undertake its duties; when not so called, to 
lie retired;—it is only I and you who have attained to 
this.” , 

2. Tsze-loo said, “ If. you had the conduct of the armies 
, of a great State, whom would you have to act with you ?” 

3. The Master said, “ I would not have him to act with 
me, who will unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river 
without a boat, dying without any regret. My associate 
must be the man who proceeds to action full of solicitude, 
who is foud of adjusting his plans, and then carries them 
into execution.” 

XT. 'flic Muster said, “*If the searcli’for riches ij sure 
to bo successful, though I should become, a servant 
with whip in hand to get them, I will do so. As*the 
search may not be successful, I will follow after that which 
l love.” 

$. Confucius required a real desire and ability in his dis- 
CirLES. The Inst chapter tells of the safe's readiness to teach, which shows 
that he did net teach wjitre his teaching wa- likely to prove of no avail. 

9. Confucius’ svmpathy with mourners. The weeping is under¬ 
stood to Tie on occasion of offering his condolences toamounjer. 

10. The attainments of llwuv like those of Confucius. The 
EXCESSIVE boldness of Tsze-loo. Th? words “unarmed to attack a 
tiger; without a boat to cross a river.” are from the She King, Pt II., Bk 
V. i. 6. Tsze-loo, it would appear, was jealo « of the praise conferred on 

, Hwuy, and pluming him’elf on his bravery! put in for a share of the 
JJjister’s approbation. But he dlily brought on himself rebuke. 

11. The uncertainty and folly of the puhsuit of/riches. 
It occurs to a student t% understand the first clnhse—“ If it be proper to 

# search for richtw,” and the third—“ I will do it.” But the translation is 
according to the modern commentary, and the conclusion agrees better 
with it. In explaining the words about “ wnip in hand,” some refer u» 
to the attendants who clearcll the street with their whips when the prince 
went abroad, but we need not seek any pafticular allusion of tho kind. 
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XII* The things in refeVence to which the Master 
exercised the greatest caution were—fasting, war, and 
sickness. 

XIII When the Master was in 'IVo, lie heard the 
Shaou, and for three months did not know the tasto of 
flesh. “ I did not think,” he said, “ that music could 
have been made so excellent as this.” 

Xl\7 I. Yen Yew said, “ Is our Master fertile prince 
of Wei ? ” Tszo-kung said, “ Oh ! I will ask him.” 

2. lie went in nrmuUiojIi/, and said, “ What Sort of men 
w f ere Pih-e and iSliuh-ts‘o '! ” “ They wore ancient wor¬ 

thies,” 'said the Master. Did they have any repiuings 
becatose of floor courgi ? ” The Master again replied, 
“They sought to act virtuously, and they did so; what 

Ad objection to the pursuit of wealth may he made on the ground of 

righteousness (.sis in chapter xiv.) or on that ol its .... It is the 

latter on which I'oiimeius here rests. 

IS. What things Confucius was pa it itcularly i .uiurut. about. 
Tlie word"used here for •• fasting” denotes the whole religious adjust¬ 
ment, enjoined before the ottering of sacrifice. and extending over the tea 
days previous to the great saei.ti.-ial seasons. Properly it means “to 
equalise," and the etleet ot those previous exercises wits ** to adjust what 
was not adjusted, to p-oduee a period adjustment.' sacrifices presented 
in tuch a state ot mind were sure to he acceptable, other people, it is 
said, might be heedless m reference to sacrifices, to war, and to sickness, 
but i.ot so the sage, 

13, TlIB EFFECT OF MUSIC i'N ('ONEUI IUiJ. The .Juwu, '--see III 25. 

This incident must have happened in the CMh year ot <'onliienis, when he 
followed the Duke Clinton in his flight Imin I,on to 'ls‘e. As related ill 
the “Historical Records," liefore the words “ three months,” we have -> he 
learned it,” which may relieve us from the neeessiiy of extending the 
three months over all the time m which lie did You, know the taste of his 
food. In Ho An's compilation, the "did not know ’ is explained by “he 
was careless jiliout and forgot." 1 ‘ 

14. Confucius hid not approve of a son opposing his father. 

1. The eldest son of Duke I.ilig of Wei had planned to kill his mother 
(? stepmother), the notorious Xan-tsze (VI. xxvi.). For this he had to 
flee the country, and his son, on the death of Ling, became duke, and 
subsequently opposed his f itlier's attempts to wrest the sovereignty from 
him. This was the matter argued amoifg the disciples,—Was Confucius 
for the £^u, the ibgfiing duke 1 2. In Wei it would not have been So- 

cording to propriety to speak by name of its rjilcr, and therefore Tsze- 
kung put {he case of Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e, see V. xxii. Thty having given 
up a throne, and finally their lives, rather than do what they thought 
wrong, and Confuoius fully approving of their conduct, it was plain he 
eould not approve of a son’s holding by foifoe what was the rightful in¬ 
heritance of the father. 
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was there for them to repine about?” On this # Txze- 
knng went cyifc and said, “Our Master is not for him.” 

XV. The Master said, “ With coarse rice to eat, with 

water to drink, and my bended arm for a pillpw;—I 
have still joy ill the midst of these things. Riches and 
honours acquired by unrighteousness are to me as a float¬ 
ing cloud.” • ’ * 

XVI. The Master said, “ If some years wei*o a'ddeef to 
•my life, I Would give fifty to the study of the Ym, and 
then 1 might come to be without great faults.” 

XV If. The Master’s/reqitf;nt themes of discourse weje 
—the Odes, the Book of History, and the maintenance of 
the Rules of propriety. On all these he frequently dis¬ 
coursed. 

X VIII. I. The dukq of ShV asked Tsze-loo about Con. 
fucius, and r IVze-loo di<l not answer him. 

2. The Master said, “ Why did you not say to him,— 
He is simply a man, who in his eager pursuit of know¬ 
ledge forgets his food, who in the joy of its attainment 
forgets*his sorrows, and who does not perceive that old 
age is coming on ? ” • 

XIX. 'Phe Master said, “ I am not one who was born in 

' . 

i • 

15. The joy .ok Confucius independent of outward circum¬ 
stances howev i.r straitened. . 

l(i. The vji.uk which Confucius set pros the study of the Yih. 
Clu>5 He suppose- Hint this wa- spoken when t’ontucius was about seventy, 
a# he was in Ills tinth tear when he ceased his wanderings, nnd settled in 
Lo» to the adjustment and compilation of the Yih ami other king. If the 
remark tie referred to that time, an error may well be found in the number 
fifty, for lie wifuld hardly be speaking at seventy of having fifty years 
added to his life, t’lioo also mentions the report of a certain individual 
that he had»seen a copy of the Lun Yu. which made the passage read: — 
‘•IfI had some more )cars to finish the study of the Yih," %c. Ho An 
interpret* the chapter quite differently. Referring to the saying, II. iv. 4, 
•“At fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven," he suppose* this to have been 
spoken when Confucius was forty-seven, and explains—" Iu a few years 
more I will be fifty, nnd hare finished the Yi). when I may be without 
’ great faults."—One thing remains upon both views :—Confucius never 
claimed what his followers do for him, to be a perfect mjn. # 

17. Confucius' most common topics. t 

18. Confucius’ description of his character as being simply a 
* MOST earnest learner. SIi? was a district of Ts‘oo, the governor or 

prefect of which had usurped the title of duke.* Its name is still preserved 
in a district of the department of Nan-ytmg, in the south of Ho-nan. 

19. Confucius’ knowledge not connate, but the result of iiu 
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the possession of knowledge ■, 1 am one who is fond of 
antiquity, and earnest in seeking it there” 

XX. TJie subjects on which the Master clid not talk, 

were,—prodigious thing's, feats 6f strength, disorder, and 
spiritual beings. • , 

XXI. The Master said, “ When 1 walk along with two 

others, they may serve me as my teachers. I will select 
their good qualities and follow them, their bad qualities 
and avoid them.” ‘ ■ . 

XXII. The Master said, “ Heaven produceiVthe virtue 
that is in me. IIwan T‘uy —wluq can he do to mo ? ” 

r XXIil. The Master said, “ Do yon think, my disciples, 
that I, have any concealments ? I conceal nothing from 
you. There is nothing which I ilo that is not.shown to 
you, my disciples;—that is'my way.” 

XXIV. There were four things which the Master 
taught,—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness. 

XXV. 1. The Master said, “ A sage it is not mine to 

STUDY OK* antiquity. Here again, according to commentators, is a won¬ 
derful instance of the sage’.- humility disclaiming wlmt tic really had. 
The comment ot Van llo-tsing, .e-uhjoined to ('lino He's own, is to the 
effect that the knowledge horn with a man is only “ riglitvi>u*iiPi* ” and 
“ reason,'’ while cerepionie.-. music, lyinies ol tht le, history, &<•., must 
belearjied. Thin would make what we may call connate or innate know¬ 
ledge the moral sense, and those intuitive principles ol reason, on and by 
whiqh all knowledge is built up. But On.ilucuis could not mean to deny 
his being ikh.-c-'ciI ot these B 

20. Subjects avoided by Confucius in conversation. By “die. 
order” are meant rebellion' disorder, parricide, regicide, and such crimes. 
Koran instance of Confucius avoiding the sii!>|eet ol spiritual hcitigs, 
see XI. xi. 

21. How A il VN MAY KIND IXSIIUX Kills KOM, lUM-ELf 1 . 

22. Confucius calm in Danube, thbough thi: assurance of 
HAVING A divine mission. According to the historical octor.nts, Con¬ 
fucius was passing through Sung on his #n) from Wei to Chun, and was 
practising ceremonies with hisSdiaciplcs under a large tree, when they were 
set upon by emissaries of Ilwan Tuiy, a higli officer of Sung. These’ 
pulled down the tree, and .wanted to kill the sage. His disciples urged 
him to make haste and escape, when he calmed their fears by these words. 
At the same time, he disguised himself 'till he kad got past Sung. This 
story may be apocryphal, but the saying remains,—a remarkable one. v 

28. CONFUCIUS PRACTISED NO CONCEALMENT WITH UIS DISCIPLES. 

24. The common subjects of Confucius' teachings. I confess to r 

apprehend but vaguely the two latter subjects as distinguished from the 
second. ' 

25. The paucity of true men in, an A the pretentiousness or 
Confucius’ time. We hsye in the chapter a climax of character 
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• 

see; could I see a man of real talent and virtue* that would 
satisfy me.” • , 

2. The Master said, “ A good man it is not mine to see; 

could I see a man possesSed of constancy, that woi^d sat¬ 
isfy me. # • 

3. “ Having not and yet affecting to have, empty and 
yet affecting to be full, straitened and yet affecting*to be 
at ease-it is difficult with such characteristic* to hate 
constancy.”' 

XXVI. .The Master angled,—but did not use a net. He 
shot,—but not at birds perch big. 

XXVI1. The* Master said, *“ There may be thosfe who 
act without knowing why. 4 do not do so. Hearing 
much' and selecting what is good and following it, seeing 
much and "keeping it in memory :—this is the second style 
of knowledge.” 

* XXV1U. 1. It was'difficult to talk with the people of 
Hoo-heang, and a lad of that place having had an inter¬ 
view with the Master, the disciples doubted. , 

2. The Master said, “I admit people's approach to me 
without committing myself os t<i what thmj may do when 
they have retired. Why must one be so severe? If a 
man purify him- ol> to wait upon mo, 1 receive him so puri¬ 
fied, without guaranteeing his past conduct.” 

XXIX. The Master said, “ Is virtue a thing remote? 
1 wish to In'virtuous, and lo! virtue is at hand.” 

XXX 1. The Minister of crime of C’h‘in asked whether 

• 

the man of constancy, or the single-hearted, steadfast man ; the good 
man, nlio on hie.single-heiytodness Inns built up his virtue,, tin keun-ts;e, 
the man of virtue in larjje proportions, and intellectually able besides ; 
and the sage, ^>r highest style of man. Compare Mencius, VI1. l't II, \xv. 

20. The humanity of Confucius. Confucius would wily destroy 
what life wag necessary for his use, and in tiding that lie would not take 
advantage of the inferior creatures. This chapter is said to be descriptive 
of him in his early life. 

27. Against acting heedlessly. Paou ljeen, in Ho An, says that 
this was spoken witli reference to ljeedless compilers of records; but this i» 
unnjpessary. The paraphrasis make the latter part descriptive of Con- 
fuoius - “ I hear much." &e. This is not necessary, and the translation 
had better ho as yidcliiiitCas the original. 

0 28. The beadiness of Confucius to meet approaches’to him 

THOUGH MADE BY THE UNLIKELY. | 

29. Virtue is not fab to seek. 

80. How Confucius acknowlk >ged his error. 1. Ch l in, one of 
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the Duke 'Ch'aou knew proprioty, and Confucius said, 
“ Ho'knew propriety.” r 

2. Confucius having retired, the minister bowed to 
Woo-rna K‘o to come. forward" and said, “ l have heard 
that tlio superior man is not a partisan. '.lay the superior 
man be a partisan also ? The prince manned a daughter 
of fht houst 1 of'Woo, of the. same surname with himself, 
and called her,—‘ The older Iwhj Tsze of Woo.’ If the 
prince knew propriety, who does not know it ¥ ” 

3. Woo-nia K‘e reported these remarks, aicil the Mas¬ 
ter said, “ I am fortunate ! " If I have any errors, people 
are sure to know them.” 

XXXI. When the Master was in company with a per¬ 
son who was singing, if he sang well, he would make 
him repeat the song, while he accompanied it with his 
own voice. 

XXXII. The Master said, “ In letters I am perhaps 
equal to other men, but the chanirter of the superior man, 
carrying out in his conduct what lie professes, is what I 
have not vet attained to.” 

XXXIII. The Maste 1- said, “ The sago and the man of 
perfect virtue;—how dare I rank mi/wlf with them? It 
may simply be said of me, that I strive to become such 
without satiety, and teach others without weariness.” 
Kung-se Mlwa said. “This is just what we, the disciples, 
cannot imitate you in.” 

the States of China in Contucius’ time, w to lie referred probably to the 
present department of Cli'iii-chow in Ho nan province. Cli aou was the 
honorary epithet of Chow, duke of Loo, b < .ill—.i0!>. He had a reputa¬ 
tion for the knowledge and ob-ervanc of ceremonies, and Confucius 
answered the ministers question accordingly, the more readily that he 
was speaking to the officer of another State, and was bound; therefore, to 
hide any failings that his own sovereign might have had. 2. With all 
his knowledge of proprieties 1 the Duke t’leaou had violated an important 
rule,—that which forbids the intermarriage of parties of the same sur¬ 
name. The ruling houses of I-oo and Woo were branches of the imperial 
house of Chow, and consequently had the same surname, Ke. To conceal 
his violation of the rule. Clraou called.bis wife by the surname U'»:e, as if 
she had belonged-to the ducal house of Sung. Woo-ma K‘e was one of 
the minor disciples of Confucius. 3. C'onfuoius takes the criticism of his 
questioner very lightly. 

31, Vax GOOD FELLOWSHIP OP CONFUCIUS, 

32. Acknowledohbs r of Coxfucius in estimating himself. 

38. What Ooxrucnfa declined to ife considered, and what he 
CLAIMED. 
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XXXIV. The Master being very sick, Tsze-loci asked 
leave to pr^r for him. He said, “ May such a thing be 
done?” Tsze-loo replied, “ It may. In the*Prayers it 
is said, ‘ Prayer has been made ip you, the spiritssof the 
upper and lowdb worlds.’ ” The Master said, “ My pray¬ 
ing has beon for a long time.” 

XXXV. The Master said, “ Extravagance leads* to in¬ 
subordination, and parsimony to meanness. Iff is” better 
to bo mean'than tol>o insubordinate.” 

XXXVI. The Mastor said, “ The superior man is 
satisfied and composed; the mean man Is always full <jf 
distress.” 

XXXVII. The Master was mild, and yet dignified; 
majestic, and yet not fierco; respectful, and yet easy. 

J 

BOOK VIII. 

Ciiapteb I. The Master said, “ T'ae-pih may 1>e said 
to have reached the highest point of virtuous action. 

34. Confucius declines to re frayed for. The word here ren¬ 
dered “ prayers ” mvn»s “to w rite»a eulogy, and confer the posthumous 
honorary titlenlso “ to eulogize in prayer.” i.e. to recite one's exceXenrfies 
ns the ground otoupplication. Tsze-loo must hme lwen referring to some 
well-known collection of such praters. Clioo He says, “ Prayer i»the 
explosion of V'peutaoce and promise of Amendment, to supplicate the 
help of the spirits. If there he not those things, then there is no need for 
prflylng. In the case of the sage, he lmd committed no errors, and ad¬ 
mit#*! of no amendment. In ail his conduct he had been in harmony 
with the spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said,— 'my praying has 
been far a long time.’ ” .We may demur to some of these expressions, but 
the declining to he prayed for. and concluding rcmnrk, do indicate the 
satisfaction <Jf Confucius with himself. Here, as in other places, we wish 
that our information about him were not so stinted and fragmentary. 

33. Meanness not so bad as in.schoiiiTtnation. 

* 30. Contrast in their feelings between the Keun-tsze and 
the mean man. 

, 37. How VARIOUS ELEMENTS MODIFIED 'ONE ANOTHER IN THE 

CHARACTER OF CONFCCUBi. * 

TfuADixo and SUBJECTS of Tins book. —“ Tdc-pila" As in other 
cases, the first words of t^c book give name to ii. The subjects of the 
lwok are miscellaneous, but it begins and ends with the character and 
# deeda of ancjpnt sages and worthies $ and on this account it follows the 
seventh book, where we have Confucius himseltjdescribed. 

1. TBe exceeding virtuJof T'ae-pih. T‘ae-pih was the eldest sen 
of King T*acy the grandfather of Win, the founder of the Chow dynasty. 

VOL. u ' U 
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Thrice ho declined the empire, and the people in ignorance 
of his mot ices could not express thoir approbation of his 
conduct.” * 

II. -1. The Master st.bl, “ Respectfulness, without the 
rules of propriety, becomes laborious bustlb ; carefulness, 
without the rules of propriety, becomes timidity; bold¬ 
ness, without the rules of propriety, becomes insubordin¬ 
ation ;' st/aiglitforwardness, without tho rules of pro¬ 
priety, becomes rudeness. 

2. “ When those who are in high stations perform well 
ad their duties to their relations, the peoplo are aroused 
to virtue. When old ministers and frieuds are not neg¬ 
lected* by them, the people are preserved from meanness.” 

III. Tiding the philosopher being sick, ho called to 
him the disciples of his school, and said, “ Uncover my 
feet, uncover my hands. It is said in tho liook of Poetry, 

T'se had formed the intention of up-etting the Yin dynasty, of which 
T'se-pih disapproved. Trie, moreover, because ,,f tlie sage virtues ol his 
grandson’Clraug, who afterwards Iiecame King W.in, wished to hand 
down his principality to his third son, Clpang’s lather. T'ac-pih observ¬ 
ing this, and to esenjie opposing hit, father’s purpose, retired with his 
second brother among the barbarous tnlies ol the south, and left their 
youngest brother in possession of tile, state. ’I lie tnotives of his conduct 
T‘ac-plh kept to himself, -o that the people “could not find how to praise 
him.” There is a ditheuity in making out the relu.-al of'the empire three 
times, there being ditlerent accounts of the times and ways in which lie 
did so, Choo lie cuts the >’knot, by making " thrice ”-1, •* firmly." in 
which solution we may acquiesce. There is as gr> at ditlieulty to find out 
a declining of the empire in T‘ae-pih's withdrawing trom the petty state of 
Chow. It may be added that King Woo, tin* first emperor of tile Chow 
dyndpty, subsequently conferred on T’ne-pih the posthumous title of Chief 
of Woo, the country to which he had vvithdrSvn, and whose rude in¬ 
habitants gathered round him. His second brother succeeded him in the 
government of them, and hence the ruling house of Woo had the same 
surname as the imperial house of Chow, that namely of Tszc. See 
VII. xxi. 

2. The valve ok the bulks ok propriety; and ok example in 1 
those IN high stations. 1 . We must hear in mind that tile ceremonies, 
or rules of propriety, e|s>klai of in these lmoRa, tire not mere convention¬ 
alities, but the ordinations of man’s rubral anti intelligent nature in the 
line ofSvbat is Jiro/ier. 2. There does not seem any connection between 
the former iiaragraph nfid this, and lienee this <js by many considered to 
je a new.ebapter, and assigned to the philosopher Tsang.' - t 

8. The philobophkb .TsIno’h filial piety been nr ms care ok 
BIS PERSON. We get ourTrodies perfect from our parents, and should so 
preserve them to the last This is a great branch of filial piety With the 
Chinese, and this chapter is caid to illustrate how Ts&ng-tue had made this 
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‘ We should bo apprehensive and cautious, as if pn the 
brink of a (Jeep gulf, as if treading on »thfti ice/ and no 
have I been. Now and hereafter, I know my esape from 
all injury to my person, O ye, my/little children.” • 

IV. 1. Tsilftg the pliilosopher being sick, Mang King 
went to ask how ho was. 

2. Tsqng said to him, “ When a bird is about fo die, 
its notes are mournful; when a man is about*to’die, his 
words are good. 

3. “ There are three principles of conduct which the 
man of high rank should consider specially importanty 
that in his deportment and manner he keep from violence 
and iheedlessness; thatpin regulating his countenance he 
keep neat; to sincerity ; and that in his words and tones 
lie keep far from lownpss and impropriety. As to such 
matters as attending to the sacrificial vessels, there are 
the proper officers for niem.” 

V. Tseng the philosopher said, “ Gifted with ability, 

and yet putting questions to those who were not so ; pos¬ 
sessed of much, and yet putting questions to those pos¬ 
sessed of little; having, as though he had not; full, and 
yet counting hitn«elf as empty ; offended against, and yet 
entering into no altercation *—formerly I had a friend,who 
pursued this ptyle of conduct.” , 

VI. Tseng the philosopher said, “ Suppose that there 
is aja individual who can be entrusted with the charge 
of.a vouug orphan prince, and can bo commissioned with 
authority over a State of a hundred le, and whom no 
emergency however great can drive from his principles;— 
is such a until a superior man ? He is a superior mau 
indeed.” . 

• 

his life-long study. Ho made the disciples wicover his hands and feet, to 
•how them in what preservation tluwe members were. The passage 
quoted from the poetry is in l't Tf. Bk V. i. 8. 

4. The rint.osoruKit TaAso’s dying cocNspr.s to a man or high 
•BANK. King was the honorary enjthet of Chung-sun Tse?, a great officer 
of r«oo, and son of Mang-woo. II. vi. From the conclusion of this (Jiapter, 
we mRy suppose that he descended to small matterj liclow his rank. 

5. Tub admirable Duplicity and fkkedosi from egotism of a 
#F1uknd of tiie philosopher TsXno. This friend is supposed to have 

been Yen Yufti. | 

6. A.COMBINATION OF TALJXT8 AND VIRTU1 CONSTITUTING A KeUX. 
TSZE. 
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"VTX 1. Tsilng the philosopher said, “The scholar 
may not be without breadth of mind and vigprous endur¬ 
ance. Hio burden is heavy and ( his course is long. 

2. “Perfect virtue is the burden which he considers it is 
his to sustain; is it not heavy ? Only tfrith death does 
his course stop;—is it not long ? ” 

VIII. 1.' The Muster said, “It is by the Odes that 
the mind is aroused. 

2. “ It is by the Rules of propriety that the character 
is established. *> 

, o. “ It is from Music that the finish is received.” 

IX. * The Master said, “ The people may be mndo to 
follow a path of action, but' they may not be made to un¬ 
derstand it.” 

X. The Master said, “ The myn who is fond of daring 
and is dissatisfied with poverty, will proceed to insub¬ 
ordination. So will the man who is not virtuous, when 
you carry your dislike of him to an extreme.” 

XL - The Master said, “ Though a tnan have abilities 
as admirable as those of the duke of Chow, yet if he be 
proud and niggardly, tl/ose other things are really not 
worth being looked at.” 

. XII. The Mfistcr said, “ It is not e'.lsv to find a man 
who has learned for three years without coming tobegood.” 

% 

7. The necessity to thjb scholar or compass and vigour op 
KIND. The designation “ sciiolar " liere might also tie tran»late<l “ oflicer.'' 
Scholar is the primary meaning; but in all ages learning has been \he 
qualification for, and pass|>ort to, official employment in China, hence it is 
also a general designation tor *• an officer." 

8. The effects of poetry, proprieties, \\n mcsiO. 

!,*. What may, and what may not, i:e attained to with the 
PEOPLE. JPiia chapter has a very doubtful merit ; and the*- stntiment is 
much too broadly expressed. Some commentators sav, however, that 
all which is meant is that a 'Knowledge of the reasons anil principles of 
what they are called to do need not lie required from the people. 

10. Different caches of insubordination—a lesson to rulebs. 

11. The worthlessness of talent without virtue. 

12. How quickly learning leads to <iocd. I have translated here 

according to tire old interpretation of K'ung Gan-kwo. Choo He dikes 
the term for “ good ” in the sense of “ emolumqpt," which it also has, and 
would change the character for “ coming to,” into another of the same 
sound and tone, meaning “setting the mind on,” thus making the whold- 
a lamentation over the parity of the disinterested pursuit of learning. 
But we are not at liberty to admit alterations of the text, unless, at 
received, it be absolutely qpintelligible. , 
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XIII. 1. The Master ^said, " With sincere f«th he 

unites the l»vo of learning; holding firm to death, he is 
perfecting the excellencf of' his course. • 

2. “ Such an one will not enfjtr a tottering state, nor 
dwell in*a disorganized one. When right principles of 
government prevail in the empire, he will show himself; 
when they are prostrated, he will keep corffcealed. 

6. “When a country is well governed, poverty and a 
mean condition are things to be ashamed of. When a 
country i# ill governed, riches and honour are things to 
be ashamed of.” • • ’ . 

XIV. The Master said, “ He who is not in any parti¬ 
cular office, has nothing to do with plans for the adminis¬ 
tration otits duties.” 

XV. The Master said, “ When the music-master, Che, 
first entered on his office, the finish with the Kwan Ts f eu 
was magnificent;—how it filled the ears ! ” 

XVI. The Master said, “ Ardent and yet not upright; 
stupid and yet not attentive ; simple and yet not sincere : 
—such persons I do not understand.” 

XVII. The Master said, “ Beam as if you could not 

reach your object, and were ala-ays fearing also lest you 
should lose it.” * ' * . . 

XVIII. The Master said, “ How majestic wtys the man- 

9 

l.\ The qualifications of an offiokii. who will always act 
B ipHT in acceitino AND DECLINING office. 1. This paragraph is to 
be taken as descriptive of character, the effects of whose presence we have 
in tfie next, and of its absence in the last.—The whole chapter seems to 
want the warnjth of generous principle and feeling. In Tact, I doubt 
whether its parts bear lift relation ami connection wliie# they are sup¬ 
posed to have. 

14. EvtliV man should mind ms own business. So tfip sentiment 
of this chapter is generalized by the parapjirasts, and perhaps correctly. 
Jts letter, however, has doubtless operated to prevent the spread of right 
notions about political liberty in China. 

15. The fuaiseof the music-master Che. 

. 16. A LAMENTATION OvSr MOItAL KRIIOR ADDED TO NATURAL DE- 

FEcy. “ I do not understand thfrn," that is, say commentators, natural 
defects of endowment are generally associated with etttain redeeming 
qualities, as hnstincss with straightforwardness, &e. In the parties Con¬ 
fucius had in view, those redeeming qualities were absent. He did not 
understand them, and could do nothing for them. 

17. With wHat earnestness and coeiinuousness learnino 

SHOULD RE PURSUED. * ' 

18. The -lofty character or Shun and Yu. Shun received the 
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»ner in»wliich Shun and Yu held possession of the empire, 
as if it were nothing to them ! h , 

XIX. i . The Master said, “ (Ireat indeed was Yaou as 
a sovereign ! How majestic was he I It is only Henvon 
that is grand, and only Yaou corrcsponded‘to it. ‘How vast 
was hi* virtue! The people could tind no name for it. 

,2. “ How irfajestic was he in the works which he accom- 

E lishetl! "How glorious in the elegant regulations which 
e instituted! ” 

XX. 1. Shun had five ministers, and the chnpiro was 
well governed. ‘ - 

2. King Woo said, “ I have ten able ministers.” 

3. ‘Confucius said, ” Is not the, suiting that talents are 
difficult to tind, true ? Oi\hj when the dynasties of Thing 
and Yu met, were they more abundant than in this of 
Chow; yet there was a woman aiming its allc ministeis. 
There were no more than nine men.” 

4. “ King )!',?« possessed two of tin* three parts of the 
empire, and with those he served the dynasty of Yin. The 
virtue of the house of Chow may be said to have reached 
the highest point indeed.*’ 


etppire from Yaun. m r. 22.->4, and Yu received itVrom Slum. r..r. 22i>4. 
The throne came to them not bv inheritance. 'J'liey were called to it hy 
their talents‘and virtue. And jet the possession ot emfiirc did not seem 
to Affect them at all. t 

la. Tiik ne.ust: op YaoP. 1. Xo doubt Yaou. as he appears in 
Chinese annals, is a tit object of admiration, but if Confucius had had a 
right knowledge of, and reverence for. Heaven, he could not have spoken 
an he does here. Grant that it is only the visible heaven overspreading 
all, to which he compare* Yaou. even that is sufficiently alwurd. 

20. The sf'Aiu ity op men op talent*,* and phaisk of the 
HO l'SE OP Chow. 1 . Miun'a live ministers were Yu, superintendent of 
works, Tseib, superintendent of agriculture, Sep, minister of distraction, 
Kaou-vaou, minister of justicy and Pih-yih, warden of woods and marshes. 
Those five, as being eminent alieivu all their compeers, are mentioned. 
2. See the Shoo-king, V. Bk I. ii. •!. Of the ten ministers, tho most 
distinguished of course was the duke of Chow. One of them, it is said in 
the next paragraph, was a' woman, but whether she was the mother of King 
VVSn, or his wife, is much disputed.* 3. Instead of tile usual “ Tho 
Mastel* said," vfe have here “ K‘uug the philosopher said." This is ac¬ 
counted for on the grvAnd that the words of king Woo having been quoted 
immediately before, it would not have done to crown the sage with ldi^ 
usual title of “ the Master,’’ The style of the whole chapter, however, is 
different from that of aty previous one, and we may suspect that it h 
corrupted. “ Tbe dynasties of Fang and \’u " were those of Yaou and 
Shun. Yaou Is called Fang, having ascended the throne from tbe mar* 
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XXI. The Master said, “ I can find no flaw in tfie cha* 
racter of Yy. He used hiVnself coarse food and drink, but 
displayed the utmost filial piety towards the spirits. His 
ordinary garments were poor, hut he displayed rfhe ut¬ 
most elegance* in his sacrificial cap and apron. He lived 
in a low mean house, but expended all his strength on the 
ditches and water-channels. I can find frothing *like a 
flaw in Yu.” • * 


BOOfc IX. 

• • 

Chapter I. The subjects of which the Master seldom 
spoke were—profitableness, and also the appointments of 
Htarcn, find perfect virtue. • 

II. 1. A man of the village of Tit-bean g said, “Great 
indeed is the philosopher K'ung ! His learning is exten¬ 
sive, and yet he does not render his name famous bv any 
particular thing.” 

2. The Master heard the observation, and saiA to his 
disciples, “ What shall I practice ? , Shall I practise cha¬ 
rioteering, or shall I practise archery 't I will practise 
charioteering.” • • • 

III. 1. 'fhe Master said, “ The linen cap is that pre- 

ipiisatc of that name, mat Yu became the accepted surname oi; styie of 
Shun. * • 

2?. The cruse of Yi t . 

•Heamxo asi» subjects or this hook. “ The Master seldom.” The 
thirty chapters of this hook are much akin to those of the seventh. They 
uro mostly occupied with the doctrine, character, ami wajs of Confucius 
himself. * .• • 

1. Subjects ski.hom woken* of by Confucius. “ Profitableness" is 
taken here hi a {food sense ;—not as selfish gain, hut as it is cjptined under 
the first of the diagrams in the Yih-king, ‘Uho harmoniousness of all that 
is righteousthat is, hoiv what is rigltt is renliy «hat is truly pro¬ 
fitable. Compare Mencius, I. Pt I. i. Yet even in this sense Confucius 
seldom spoke of it, as he would not lmve the consideration of the pro- 

> fitabie introduced into comltiet at all. With his not speaking of “ perfect 
virtue," there is a difficulty whifli I know not how to solve. The IVth 
hoitk is nearly all occupied with it. and it was a prominent topifFin Con¬ 
fucius’ teachings. a * 

2. Amcsk.meStt of Confucius at the remark of an v>norant 
* MAN about him. Commentators, old and new, say that the chapter 

shows the exceeding humility of the sage, eluoed by his being praised, 
but his observation on the man’s remark was ffddently ironical, 

3. Some common practices indifferent and others not. 1. me 
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scribed, by the rales of ceremony, but now a silk .one 
is worn. It is •economical, rfud I follow {hp common 
practice. > t 

2. "The rules of etVemony prescribe the bowing 
below the hall, but now the practice is to 'bow only after 
ascending it. That is arrogant. I continue to bow below 
the hall, though I oppose the common practice.” 

lY. ’There were four things from which the Master 
was entirely free. He had no foregono conclusions, no 
arbitrary predeterminations, no obstinacy, and no egoism. 

,V. 1. The Master was pile in fear in K'wang. 

2. He said, “ After the death of king Wan, was not 
the cause of truth lodged here in me ? 

3. “ If Heaven had wished to let this cause, of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got such 
a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the 
cause of truth perish, what can the people of K'wang do 


cap here 'spoken of was that prescribed to be worn in the ancestral 
temple, and made of icry line linen died of a deep dark colour. It had 
fallen into disuse, and was euper'iiled by a simpler one of silk. Rather 
than lie singular, Confucius gave in to a practice, which involved no 
principle of right, and was eeonomiijnl. 2. " In tfhe ceremonial inter- 
coursetjetween ministers and their prince, it was proper for them to bow 
I>e!ow the raised hall. This the prince declined, on widen they ascended 
and completed the homage." The prevailing disregard of the first part 
of the ceremony Confucius considered inconsistent with the proper distance 
to lie observed between prince and minister, and therefore lie would be 
singular in adhering to the rule. 

4. FRAILTIES FROM WHICH CoNFlVIl'S WAS FREE. * 

Co> reel vs asm-red is a time of danger by his conviction or 
A DIVINE Missus'. Compare VII. xxii., but tis,,ad venture to which this 
chapter refers is placed in the sage's history before the other, and seems 
to have occurred in his fifty-seventh year, not long alter he ifnd- resigned 
office, and left Loo. There are different opinion* as to what state 
K'wang belonged to. 'Hie most likely is that it was a lmrder town of 
(h'ing, and its site is now to lie found in the department of K'ae-fung in' 
lio-nan. The account is that K'wang had Buffered from Yang Foo, an 
officer of Loo, to whom Confucius Ixire a resemblance. As he passed by 
the place, moreover, a disciple, who bad lieui associated with Yang 
Foo in* his operations against K'wang, was driving him. These Cir¬ 
cumstances made the people think that Confucius was their old enemy, 
so they attacked him, and kept him prisoner for five day! The accounts 
of his escape vary, some of them being evidently fabulous. The disciples ' 
were in fear. The text wdsld indicate that Confucius himself was so, but 
this is denied. He here identifies himself with the Une of the great sages, 
to whom Heaven has intrusted the instruction of sum. In ail the six 
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VI. 1. A high officer asked Tsze-kung saving, “ May" 

wo not say that your Master is a sage How vanous is 
his ability ! A # 

2. Tsze-kung said, Certainly, Heaven has endowed 
him unliijiitedly;—lie is about a sage. And, moreover, 

. his ability is various.” 

d. The Master heard of tho conversation and* said, 
“ Does the high officer know me ? When I \yas*yourtg, 
my condition was low, and therefore I acquired my ability 
in many things, but they were mean matters. Must the 
superior man have such variety of ability.? He does not 
need variety of ability.”* • * 

4.-Lacm said, “'The Master said, ‘ Having no official 
employment, 1 acquired many arts/ ” 

VII. The Master said, “ Am I indeed possessed of 
knowledge ? I am not knowing, llut if a mean person, 
who appears quite empty-like, ask anything of me, I set 
it forth from one end to tho other, and exhaust it.” 

VIII. The Master said, “ The fcxg bird does not 

eomo ; -the river sends forth no map :—it is all over 
with me.” , 

centuries between liiniself and King Wfin, lie docs not admit of such 
another. * * * . 

C. Ox T1IK valuers ABILITY OF CoSFUCIUn:—HIS SAOKHOoV) NOT 
THEREIN. The officer had found the sagehood of ConAicius in his 
various ability. Tsze-kung, positively, and yet with some nppearflnce 
of hesitancy, affirms thewigehood. and makA that ability only an additional 
ciicumstancc. Confucius explains Ids possession of various ability, and 
repudiates its being essential to the sage, or even to the ifnn-tsze. 4. 
Laou was a disciple, by surname K'in, and styled Tszc-k‘ae, or Tsze- 
chang. It is supposed tlijit when these conversations were 1 icing digested 
into their present form, ftime one remembered that Laou lad been in the 
habit of ipetjtiunitig the remark given, and accordingly' it was appended 
to the chapter. • 

7. Confucius disclaims thf, know*edge ArriunrTED to him, 
and declares his earmcstne»s in TEACHING. The tirst sentence here 
was proliably an exclamation with reference to some remark upon him¬ 
self as having extrnordinnry.knowledge. 

• N. For WANT OF AUSPICIOUS MEN'S, CONFUCIUS GIVES UP THE HOPE 

OF CHE triumph ok his doctrines. The fling is the male of a fabulous 
bird, which lias been called the Chinese phoenix, said t<J appear‘when a 
sage ascends thg throne? or when right principle* are going to triumph 
p through the empire. The female is called hirang. In the dayaof Shun, 
they gambolled in his hall, and were heard siiwing on mount K‘e, in the 
time of King W&n. The river and the map ctcry us farther back still,— 
to the time of Fuh.he, to who*m a monster witff the head of a dragon, and 
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IX. When the Master saw a person in a mourning 
dress' or any oi^p with the cap and upper aud lower gar¬ 
ments of full dress, or a blind person, on observing them 
approaching, though tlyey were younger than himself, he 
wouldTri.se up, and if he had to pass by them, ha would do 
so hastily. 

X. " 1. Ytn.Yuen, in admiration of the Matter's doctrines, 
sighed-anfl said, “ I looked up to them, and they seemed 
to become more high; I tried to penetrate them, and they 
seemed to become more firm; I looked at them*before me, 
and suddenly thoy seemed If- be behind. 

* 2. <“The Master, by orderly method, skilfully leads 
men on. He enlarged my'mind with learning, and t(iught 
mo the restraints of propriety. 

3. “ When I wish to give over the study of his doctrines, 

1 cannot do so, and having exerted all my ability, there 
seems something to stand right uj^boforo me ; but though 
I wish to follow and lay hold of it, 1 really find no way to 
do so.” 

XI. ' 1. The Master being very ill, Tsze-loo wished the 
disciples to act as ministers to him. 

2. During a remission of lus illness, he said, “ Long has 
the conduct of .Yew been deceitful! H3y pretending to 
h&vd ministers when I have them not, whom should 1 
impose uptm? .Should I impose upon Heaven ? 

3. Moreover, thin; that I should die in tfio liniujs of 
ministers, is it not better that I should die in tho han/Is 
of you, my disciples '! And though I may not get a gyoat 
burial, shall I die upon the mad ? ” 

XII. Ts^e-kung said, “ There is a,beautiful gem here. 
Should I lay it up in a case and keep it ? or should I seek 

the body of*a tmrw, ro>e from tho water, being so marked on the back as 
to give that first of the sages the idea of his diagrams. Confucius 
endorses these fables. 

0. Confucius' sympathy- wiih sorrow, respect ton bank, and 

PITY FOB MISFORI us K. 

10. Yen Yuen's admiration of hss master's doctbines, and his 

OWN PROGRESS IN THEM. * 

11. CoNPCCltfs’ DISLIKE OF PRETENSION, AND COSTBNTMEXT WITH 

HIS condition. ConfJcius had been a great officer, and had enjoyed the 
services t>f ministers, as in a petty court. Tsze-loo would hare sur. ' 
rounded him in his great sickness with the illusions of his former state, 
and brought on himself thy rebuke. . 

12. HOW THE DESIRE FOB OFFICE SHOULD BE QUALIFIED BY SELF- 
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for gh good price and sell it. ? ” The Master said, “ t Sell it! 
Sell it! liy.t I would waft till the pric&,was offered.” 

, XIII. 1. The Master was wishing to go and live 
among the nine wild trines of tlAj east. , 

2. Some on*o said, “ They are rude. How can you do 
such a tiling ? ” The Master said, “ If a superior man 
dwelt among them, what rudeness would tiidre bet” 

XIV. The Master said, “ I returned from Wefto Eoo, 

and their fhe music was reformed, and the pieces in the 
Correct Odes and Praise Songs found all their proper 
place.” . 

XV. The Master said, “ Abroad, to serve the high 
ministers and officers;,at ho&c, to serve one’s father and 
elder brother ; in all duties to the dead, not to dare not 
to exert one’s-self; nipl not’to bo overcome of wine:— 
what one of these tilings do I attain to ? ” 

XVI. The Mastef standing by a stream, said, “It 
passes on just like this, not ceasing day or night! ” 

XVIL. The Master said, “I have not seen jme who 
loves virtue as he loves beauty.” 

• . 

RESPECT. The disciple xvnnted to elicit from Confucius why lie declined 
otHee so much, mid m-immted theisuhject in this way. 

13. How barbarians CAN be civilizei). This chapter Is t6 lie 
understood, it fs said. likeV. \i.. not as if Confucius rea’Jv wished to go 
among the (barbarians), hut that lie thus expressed his regret tlMt lii> 
doelrine did not find ncceptunce in Chinas 

, 14. Confucius' services in cofkectixo the music of hib native 
CT^tE AND ADJUSTING THE Hook of Poetry. Cuiitucius returned from 
Wei to I.iM> in his sixty-ninth jear, and died fixe years after. The 
“ Correct Ode%" and “ l'raise Songs ’’ are the names of two, or rather 
three, of the divisions? of the Mie-king, the fornier»being the “ele¬ 
gant” orcorrect ” o<les, to he used with music mostly at imperial 
festix-als* and the Intter, celebrating principally the virtues of the 
founders of different dynasties, to be used, >» l ' lc services of the ancestral 
temple. 

15. COSFfCU'S' VERY HUMBLE ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF. Compare VII. 
ii.; but the tbines xvliich t Confucius here disclaims are of a still lower 
character than those there mentioned. Very remarkable is the last, as 
faam the sage. * 

It!. Hoxx' Confucius xvas affected by a runxin* stream. What 
<loe» the it in the transition refer to ? The construction of the sentence 
indicates something in the sago’s mind, suggested by the ceaseless move¬ 
ment of the xvnter. Choo He makes it “ our course of nature." Others 
say “events," “the things of time." I’Abably Choo He is correct. 
Compare Mencius. IV. Pt II. xviii. * 

17. The rarity of a sincere love of»virtue. 
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XVIII. The Master said, “ The prosecution of learning 
may be compared to what may happen in raising a mound. 
If there want but one basket of earth to complete the work, 
and I stop, the stopping :s my own work. It may bo com¬ 
pared to throwing down the earth on the' level ground. 
Though but one basketful is thrown at a time, the advanc¬ 
ing with it id my own going forward.” 

XIX. * The Master said, “Never flagging when I set 
forth anything to him;—ah! that is Hwuy.” 

XX. Tho Master said of Yen Yuen, “ Alas ! ‘I saw ki3 
constant advance. I never raw him stop in his progress.” 

XXI. The Master said, “ There are cases in which the 
blado springs, but the plant does not go on to flower! 
There are cases where it flowers, but no fruit : s subse¬ 
quently produced ! ” 

XXII. The Master said, “A youth is to bo regarded 
with respect. How do we know tli'at his future will not 
be equal to our present ? If he reach the age of forty or t 
tfty, and lias not made himself heard of, then indeed he 
will not be worth being regarded with respect.” 

XXIII. The Master siC.d, “ Can men refuse to assent 
to the words of strict admonition ? Hut it is reforming 
the conduct because of them which is valuable. Can men 

18. That learners should not ceahf. nor intermit their 
LABOURS. This is a fragment, li’;e many other chapters, of some conve-sa- 
tion, and the subject thus illustrated must lie supplied, after the modem 
commentators, as in the translation ; or, after the old, by " tiie following of 
virtue." See the Shoo-king, I’t V. l!k V. ix., where the subject is vir¬ 
tuous consistency. The lesson of the chapter is—that repeated acquisi¬ 
tions individual'/ small will ultimately amount i > much, and that the 
learner is never to give over. 

19. JiWUY TUB EARNEST STCDENT. 

20. Conflict us' fond recollection of Hwuy as a model 

STUDENT, 

21. It is the end which crowns the work. 

22. How AND WHY a YOt'TH SHOULD BE REOABDKD WITH RESPECT. 
The same person is spoken of throughout the chapter. With Confucius’ 
remark compare that of John Trebonius, I.iltiier's schoolmaster at 
Eisenach, who used to raise his cap to his pupils on entering the school¬ 
room, and gave as the reason —“ There ate among these boyjj men of whom 
God will qne day make burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magis¬ 
trate*. Although you do not yet see them with the badge* of their dignity, 
it is right that you should ty'jat them with respect." 

23. The HOPELESSNESS hr TUB CASE OP THOSE WHO ASSENT AND 
APPROVE WITHOUT REFORMATION OB SERIOUS THOUGHT. 
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refuse to be pleased with words of gentle advice ? But 
it is unfolding their aim t^hich is valuable. If a man be 
pleased with these wor^s, but does not unfold their aim, 
and assents to those, but' does ilot reform his conduct, I 
can realty do nothing with him.” 

XXIV. The Master said, “ Hold faithfulness and sin¬ 

cerity as first principles. Have no friends *not equal to 
yourself. When you have faults, do not fear to abandon 
them.” j ■ * 

XXV. »The Master said, “ The commander of the forces 

of a large State may be .carried off, but the will of even a 
common man c&nnot be taken from him.” * 

XXVI. 1. The Master said, “ Dressed himself irj a tat¬ 
tered robe quilted with*hemp, yet standing by the side of 
men dressed in furs, and notf ashamed;—ah ! it is Yew 
who is equal to this. 

2. He dislikes none, lie covets nothing!—what does 
he do which is not good ? ’ ” 

3. Ts/.e-loo kept continually repeating these ifords of 
(he oik v when the Master said, “ Those ways are by no 
means sufficient to constitute p#rfcqfc excellence.” 

XXVII. The Master said, “ When the year becomes 
cold, then wo know how the pine and the cypress are the 
last to lose ^ieir leaves.” 

XXVIII. The Master said, “The wise are free fjom 
perplexities; the virtuous from .anxiety; and the' bold 
iijom fear.” 

XXIX. The Master said, “ There are some with whom 
we may study in common, but we shall find them unable 
to go along*with u$s to principles. Perhaps W3 may go on 
with them to principles, but we shall find them unable to 

24. This is n re))Otition of part of I. viii^ 

23. The will unsubduable. 

20. Tsze-loo'b brave contentment is POVERTY, Bl'T failure to 
seek the highest aims. 2. See the She-king, I’t I. Bk III. viii. 4. 
Tsze-loo was a man of impulse, with many fine points, but not sufficiently 
reactive. * * 

27. Men abb known in times of adversity. 2 The last to lose 
their leaves,” may be regarded as a meiosis for their being evergreens. 

28. Sequences of wisdom, virtue, and bravery. „ 

29. How different individuals stop at different stages of 
progress. More literally rendered, this chnAter would be—" It may be 
possible with tome portlet together to study? but it may not yet be pos¬ 
sible with them to go on to principles," ice. * 
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get established in those along with us. Or if we may,, get 
so established alpng with them’, we shall finc^them unable 
to weigh occurring events along w,ith us.” 

XX£. 1. How the fldwersoftho aspen-plum flutter and 
turn ! Do I not think of you ? But' your house is 
distant. 

2. The Muster said, “ It is the want of thought about 
it. • How i« it distant ? ” 


boo'k XV 

Chapter I. 1. Confucius; in his village, looked simple 
and sincere, and as if he were one who was nyt able to 
speak. 

2. When he was in the priori’^ ancestorial temple, or 
in the court, he spoko minutely on- every point, but cau¬ 
tiously. 

II. 1. When he was waiting at court, in speaking with 
the officers of the lower grade, he spake freely, but in a 
•1 * 

30. The necessity of reflection. 1. This is from one of tlie 
pieces of poetry which were not ad/uitted into the She-king, and no 
more qf it being preserved than what we have here, it is not altogether 
intelligible. J!. With this paragraph Choo He compare?. VII. 30. - —The 
whole chapter is like the L'uth of the last book, and suggests the thought 
of its being an addition by another hand to the original compilation. „ 

Heading and subjects of this book. “ The village.” This bogk 
is different in its character from ail the others in the work. It contains 
hardly any sayings of Confucius, but is descriptive of his ways and" de¬ 
meanour in a variety of places and circumstances. It is not uninteresting, 
but, as a whole* it does not heighten our veneration for the sage. We 
seem to know him better from it, and to Western minds, after being 
viewed in his Ix-d-chamber. his undress, and at his meals, ho' becomes 
divested of U good deal of his dignity and reputation. There is some¬ 
thing remarkable about the Style. Otdy in one passage is Confucius, 
styled “ The Matter.” He appears either as “ K‘ung the philosopher," 
or as ‘'The superior man.” A suspicion is thus raised that the chronicler 
bar! not the same relation to him as the compilers of the other books. 
Anciently, the book formed only one ‘ohaptcT, but it is now arranged 
under ^iventeen* divisions, -Those divisions, for convenience in the 
translation, I continue fp denominate chapters,,,which is done also in 
some native editions. 

I. DeiIbanour of Confucius in his village, in the ancestral 
TEMPLE, AND IN THE C'OURff. * 

i . Demeanour of conivcius at court with other officers, and 
before the pbince. It wp* the custom for all the officers to repair at 
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straightforward manner; in speaking with the officers of 
the higher gjrade, he did so blandly, but precisely. 

. 2. When the priface present, his manner displayed 
respectful uneasiness; it was gra^e, but self-posseted. 

III. i When the prince called him to employ him in 
the reception of a visitor, his countenance appeared to 
change, and his legs to bend beneath him. * * 

2. He inclined himself to the other officers among whom 

he stood, moving his left or right arm, as their position re¬ 
quired ,-but keeping the skirts of his robe before and be¬ 
hind evenly adjusted. > *» 

13. He hastened forward, u-ith hjs arms like the wings of 
a bird. , ' < 

4. Whan the guest had retired, he would report to the 
prince, “ The visitor is not turning round any more.” 

daybreak to the court, and'wait for the prince to give them audience. 

“ (treat officer " was a general name, applicable to all the higher ministers 
in a court. At the imperial court they were divided into three classes,— 

“ highest,”, “ middle,” and “ lowest,” hut the various princes haa’only the 
first and third. Of the first order there were properly three, the 
k'iuff or nobles of the state, who were Ai Loo the chiefs of the “ three 
families.” Confucius belonged himself to the lower grade. 

3. Demeanour of .Con flvi us at the official reception of a 
VISITOR. 1. The visitor is supposed to be the prince of another •‘stale. 
On the occasion <Jf two princes meeting there was much ceremony. The 
visitor having arrived, remained outside the front gate, and. the host 
inside his reception-room, which was in tho ancestral temple. Messages 
parsed between them by means of a number of officers called keai, on the 
side of the visitor, and pin, on the side of the host, who formed a zigzag 
line of communication from the one to the other, and passed their question 
and answers aloyg, till an understanding about the visit was thus officially 
effected. 2. This shows (?onfucius’ manner when engaged! in the trans¬ 
mission of tho messages between the prince and his visitor. He must 
have occupied an intermediate place in the row of his prince’s t/in, bowing 
to them on the right or the left, as he transmitted the messages to and 
fy-om tho prince. 3. The host having come out to receive his visitor, 
proceeded in with him, it is said, followed by all their internuncioB in a 
line, and to his manner in this movement this paragraph is generally 
.referred. But the duty of seeing the guest off, the subject of the next 
paragraph, lielonged to till pin who had been nearest^ to tho prince, and 
was of higher rank than Confucius sustained. Hence arises a difficulty. 
Either it is true that Coiriucius was at one time raised to the rank of the 
highest dignitaries of the state, or he was temporarily employe^, for his 
knowledge of ceremonies, after tho first act in the reception of visitors, to 
discharge the duties of one. Assuming this, tie “ hastening forward ” is 
to bo explained of some of his movements in file reoeption-room. How 
oould he hurry forward when walking in file viith the other intenmcioa t 
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IV M 1 . When he entered the palace gate, he seemed to 
bend his body, ?s if it were not sufficient to ^dmit him. 

2. When he was standing, he cjid not occupy the middle 

of the gate-way ; when' he passed in or out, ho did not 
tread upon the threshold. „ 

3. When he was passing the vacant place of the prince, 
his countenance appeared to change, and his legs to bend 
under''him, and his words came like those of one who 
hardly had breath to utter them. 

4. He ascended the dais, holding up his robe with both 
his hands, and his body be,*.t; holding in his breath also, 
as if He dared not breathe. 

5. When he came out from the audience, as soon 'as he 
had descended one step, he began to relax his countenance, 
and had a satisfied look. When ho had got to the bottom 
of the steps, he advanced rapidly to his place, with his 
arms like wings, and on occupying it, his manner still 
showed respectful uneasiness. 

V. 1. When he was carrying the sceptre of his prince, 
he seemed to bend his body, as if he were not able to. 
bear its weight. He did not hold it higher than the posi¬ 
tion of the hands in making a bow, nor lower than their 
« 

The ways of,China, it appears, were much the same anevntly as now. A 
guefft turns round and hows repeatedly in leaving, and the host can’t 
return (o his place till these salutations are ended. 

4. Demeanour of Confucius in the court at an audience. 1. 

The imperial court consisted of five divisions, each having its pecnlinr 
gate. That of a prince of a State consisted only of three, whose-gates 
were named foo. die, and loo. The “ gate ” in the text is any one of these. 
The bending his body when passing through,, high as 'the gate was, is 
supposed to indicate the groat reverence which Confucius felt. 2. Each 
gate had a post in the centre, by which it was divided into Uvo halves, 
appropriated to ingress and caress. The prince only could stand in the 
centre of either of them, and ’ne only oould tread on the threshold or sill. 
3. At the early format audience at daybreak, when the prince came out 
of the inner apartment, and received the homage of the officers, he occu¬ 
pied a particular spot. This is the “ place,” now empty, which Confucius 
passes in his way to the audience in the inner apartment. 4. He is now 
ascend'ng the qtep4 to the “ dais ” or raised platform in the inner apart¬ 
ment, where the princq held his council, or gave entertainments, and from 
which the family rooms of the palace branched off. i!. The audience is 
now over, and Confucius is returning to his usual place at the formal 
audience. i 

5. Demeanour or C&fucius when employed on a friendly 
embassy. 1. “Sceptre” here is in the sense simply of “a badge of 
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position in giving anything to another. His countenance 
seemed to change, and look apprehensiveyand he dragged 
his feet along as if they, were held by something to the 
ground. « 

2. In presenting the presents with which he was charged, 
he wore a placid appearance. 

3. At his private audience, he looked highly pleased. _ 

VI. 1. Tho superior inan did not use a <le<5p purple, 

or a puce eolour, in the ornaments of his dress. 

2. Even'in his undress, he did not wear anything of a 

red or reddish colour. ■ *’ 

3. In warm weather, he had a single garment either of 
coarse or fine texture, but he wore it displayed over an 
inner garment. 

4. Over lamb's fur ho wore a garment of black; over 
fawn’s fur one of white f, and over fox’s fur one of yellow. 

5. The fur robe of his undress was long, with the right 
sleeve short. 

authority.". It was a precious stone, conferred by the eraperoi’ on the 
•priuces, and dilfercd in size and siiape, according to their rank. They 
took it with them when they attended the* imporial court, aud, according 
to Choo He, and the old interpretation, it was carried also by their re¬ 
presentatives, as their#voucher, on .eccasions of embassies among them¬ 
selves. 2. The preceding paragraph describes Confucius' manner fft tfie 
friendly court, atliis tirst interview, showing his credential;-.<und deliver¬ 
ing his message. That done, he had to deliver the various preseij^j with 
widely he was charged After all the publio presents were delivered, the 
ambassador had others of his own to give, and his interview for that 
purpose is here spoken of.—Choo He remarks that there is no record of 
Confucius ever having been employed on such a mission, aud supposes 
that this chapter and the preceding are simply summaries of the manner 
in which he used to say dtfties referred to in them ought to "be discharged. 

0. Rules of Confucius in kkoaed to his dress. 1. The title of 
“ Superior'Man,” used here to denote Confucius, can hardly fiave come 
from the hand of a disciple. “ The ornaments,” i.e. the collar and sleeves. 
TJhe first colour, it is said, by Choo He, after K‘ung Cmn-kwiS, was worn 
in fasting, and the other in mourning, on which account Confucius would 
not use them. 2. There are five colours which go by the name of 
.“ correct,” viz., “ azure, yellow, carnation, white, and black; ” others, 
among which are red, auft red-uVop, go by the name “ intermediate.” 
Confucius would use only the correct colours; and moreover, ClJoo He 
adds, red and reddish-btae are liked by womer# and girls. 3. This 
single garment was made from the fibres of a creeping phytt, the 
^ 'doliohos. See the She-king, Pt I. Bk I. ii. 4. The lamb’s fur belonged to 
the court dress, the fawti's was worn on embassies, the fox's on occasions 
of sacrifice, &c. The fur and the thin garment over it were of tho same 
colour. This was winter wear. 6. Confucius Jcnew how to blend comfort 
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8. Ho required his sleeping dress to be half as long 
again as his body. 

7. When staying at home, he used thick furs of the fox 
or the* badger. 

8. When he put off mourning, ho wore all the appond- 
ages of the girdle. 

9. His undtT garment, except when it was required to 
be of" the curtain shape, was made of silk cut narrow 
above and wide below. 

10. He did not wear lamb’s fur, or a black cap, on a 

visit of condolence. V* 

11. On the first day of the mouth, ho put on his court 
robe i, and presented himself at court. 

VII. 1. When fasting, ho thought it necessary to have 
his clothes brightly clean, and made of linen cloth. 

2. When fasting, he thought ij. necessary to change his 
food, and also to change the place where ho commonly 
sat in the apartment. 

VIII. 1. He did not dislike to have his rice finely 
cleaned, nor to have his minced meat cut quite small. 

2. He did not eat rice which had been injured by heat 
or damp and turned sour, nor fish or flesh which was gone. 
He did not eat what was discoloured; nor what was of a 
bad flavour; nor anything which was badly cooked; nor 
that which was not in season. 

ami convenience. 6. This paragraph, it is supposed, belongs to tilt, next 
chapter, ill which ease ! t is not the usual sleeping garment of Uonfhcius 
that is s|K)ken of. hut the one he Used m lasting. 7. These are the fura 
of paragraph s. The appendages of the girdle were—the handkerchief, 
a small knife* a spike for opening knots, &c. Being Ornamental, they 
were laid aside in mourning. !t 'The lower garment reached below the 
kncee like a kilt or petticoat. For court and sacrificial dress, it was 
made curtain-like, as wide at top as at bottom. In that worn ou other 
oocaaiona, Confucius saved the cloth in the way described, iio, at least, 
says K'ung (Jan-kwS. 10. J.amb’s fur was worn black (paragraph 4), 
but white is tlie colour of mourning in China, and Confucius would not 
visit mourners but in a sympathizing colour. 11. This was Confucius’ 
practice, after he had ceased to be in o.Tico. o 

7. Bulks qbbbbvbd by Confucius when fasting. 1. The’sixth 

paragraph of last chapter should oomu in as the second hero. 2. The 
fasting was not from all food, but only from wine or’ spirits, and from 
strong-’iiavoured vegetables. \ 

8. Bulbs of Confucius about his food. . 1. The “ minced meat,” 
according to the commentators, was made of beef, mutton, or fish, uncooked . 
One hundred thing of padefy were reduced to thirty, to bring it to the state 
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8. »He did not cat meat which was not cut properly, nor 
what was served without its proper sauce.v 

.4. Though there mighty he a large quantity ofi meat, he 
would not allow what ho took to exceed the due proportion 
for the rise. If was only in wine that he laid down no 
limit for himself, but he did not allow himself to be con¬ 
fused by it. • * 

5. He did not partake of wine and dried meat Uougfit 
in the market. 

6. He wfts never without ginger when he ate. 

7. He did not^eat much. N 

8. When he had been nesting at the ducal sacrifice, ho 
did not keep the flesh irjjich he received over night. 'The 
flesh of his family sacrifice he did not keep over three 
days. If kept over three days, people could not eat it. 

9. When eating, he dtjl not converse. When in bed, 
he did not speak. 

10. Although his food might be coarse rice and veget¬ 
able soup, ho would offer a little of it in sacrifice with a 
grave respectful air. 

IX. If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it. 

X. 1. When the villagers were drinking together, on 

those who carried’staves going out, he w'ent out imjncv 
diately after. • . 

2. When the villagers were going through their „ye*e- 

of finely-cleaned rice 4. It is said, that in other things lie had a limit, but 
the use of wine being to make glad, he could not beforehand set a limit 
to the*quantity of it. 8. The prince, anciently (and it is still a custom), 
distributed among the nssi-ting ministers the flesh of his sacrifices. Each 
would only get a little. an>so it could be used at once. 10» The “ sacri¬ 
ficing " refers to a custom something like our saj ing grace. The Master 
took a lewfcrlfins of rice, or part of the other provisions, and placed them 
on tho ground, among the sacrificial vessel, a tribute to the worthy or 
worthies who first taught the art of cooking. The Buddhist priests in 
their monasteries have a custom of this kind ; and on public occasions, as 
when K.‘e-ying gave an entertainment in Hongkong in 184.% something 
ljke it is sometimes observed,*liut any such ceremony is unknown among 
the cqjnmon habits of the people. ’However poor might be his fare. Con¬ 
fucius always observed it. • • 

9. Bulb of Confuuus«about his mat. • 

10. Other wa* b of Confucius in his village, l. At sixty,people 
Worried staves. Confucius here showed his respect for age. He would 
not go out before the “ fathers.” 2. Therp were three of these 
ceremonies every year, but that in the text was called “ the great 
tin," being observed in the winter season, when the officers led all the 

12* 
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monies to drive away pestilential influences, he put on his 
court robes and* stood on the eastern steps. , 

XI. 1.* When he was sending complimentary inquiries 

to anyone in another state, he bowed twice as he escorted 
the messenger away. ' <• 

2. Ke K‘aug having sent him a present of physic, he 
bowed and deceived it, saying, “ 1 do not know it. I dare 
not taste it.” 

XII. Tho stable being burned down, when' he was at 
court, on bis return he said, “ Has any man been-hurt? ” 
He did not ask'about the liorses. 

XIII. 1. When the prince sent hiui a gift of cooked meat, 
he would adjust his mat, first taste it, and then give it away 
to ethers. When the prince sent him a gift of -undressed 
meat, he would have it cooked, and otter it to the spirits 
of his ancestor.'.. When the prince sent him a gift of a 
living animal, he would keep it aliVe. 

2. When he was in attendance on the prince aud join¬ 
ing in«= the entertainment, the prince only sacrificed; but 
he first tasted even thing. 

When he was sick hud the prince came to visit him, 
he had his head to the east, made his court robes be spread 
over him, and drew his girdle across them. 

♦ 4 
people a village about, searching every house to expel (lemons, and 
drive "away pestilence. It was comlueted with (treat uproar, an<{ little 
better than a play, but Conlueius .-aw u good old idea,in it, ami when 
the mob was in his house, he stood on the eastern steps (the place of a 
host receiving guests) in full dross. Some make the steps those*of his 
ancestral temple, and his standing there to lie to assure the spirits of 
his shrine. • 

11. Traits of Confi ( ills' intercourse with others. 1. The two 
bows, it is said, were not to the messenger, hut intended for’the distant 
friend to whom he was l«^ng sent. C. K'ang was Ke K'ang-tsze 
of II. xx. it at. Conlueius accepted the gilt, hut thought it necessaj-y 
to let the donor know he could not, for the present at least, avail himself 
of it. 

12 How Confucius valued human life, a “ stable ” was fitted 
to accommodate 216 horses. The terfii may 'ue used indeed for u [\rivate 
stable^ but it i* more natural to take it here for the State Item. This is 
the view in the Family Mayings. , 

16. pBMEANOUR OF CONFUCIUS IN RELATION TO*HIS PRINCE. 1. 
He would not offer the cooked meat to the spirits of his ancestors, noil' 
knowing bat it might previously have been oflered by the prince to the 
•pints of his. But he reverently tasted it, as if he had been in the prince's 
presence. He “honoured” the gift of cooked food, “ glorified" the 
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4. .When the prince’s order called him, without waiting 
for his carriage to be yoked, he went at cij.ce. 

.XIV. When he entered the ancestral temple of the 
state, he asked about everything. 1 *» 

XV. 1% When any of his friends died, if he had no re¬ 

lations who could be depended on for the necessary offices, 
he would say, “ I will bury him.” • * 

2. When a friend sent him a present, though it ‘might 
bo a carriage and llorses, he did not bow. The only 
present-for* which he bowed was that of the flesh of sacri¬ 
fice. • v 

XVI. 1. In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. At home, 

he did not put on any ibj-inal deportment. • 

2. Wlnpi lie saw any one in a mourning dress, though 
it might bo an acquaintance, he would change counten¬ 
ance ; when ho saw anyone wearing the cap of full dress, 
or a blind person, though he might be in his undress, he 
would salute them in a ceremonious manner. 

3. To any person in mourning he bowed forward to the 
crossbar of his carriage; he bowed in the same way to 
any one bearing the tables of population. 

4. When he was at an entertainment where there was 

• • • 

• * 

undressed, ami " wa- kind' - to the living animal. L'. The sacrifice here 
is that in chapter viii. 1(1. Among partiis of equal rank all pqyfonped 
the ceremony, Ult Coniuciu-, with his prinej. held that the princefacri- 
ficed lfcr all. lie tasted everything, ns it he had keen a cool', it being 
the Conk’s duly to taste even dish before the prince partook of it. 3. The 
head to the east was the proper position for a person in bed ; a sick man 
might for comfort be lying ditlerentlv. but Conliicius would not seethe 
prince but in (heCorrect pw-ition, and al-o in the court dres* so far as he 
could accomplish it. 4. lie would not wait a moment, but let his car¬ 
riage follow Mm. 

14. A repetition of part of III. xv. Compare also chapterti. These 
two passages make the explanation, given at Ill xv., of the questioning 
bding on his tirst entrance on office very doubtful. 

ir>. Thaits ok Confucius in the relation op a friend. 2. Be¬ 
tween friends there should he a community of goods. •• The flesh of 
sacrifice,” however, was that whiebthad been offered by his friend to the 
spirit? of his parents or ancestors. That demanded aclfUoi^Jedgment. 

1G. Confucius in bed^at home, hearing TnyNDER, &o. 2. Com¬ 
pare IX. ix. ( which is hero repeated, with heightening circumstances. 
ft. The carriage of Confucius's time was hardly more than what vr3 call a 
cart. In saluting when riding, parties bowed forward to the front bar. 
4. He showed these signs, with reference to the generosity of the pro¬ 
vider. 
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an abundance of provisions set before him, he would change 
countenance npd rise up. , 

5. On a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he 
would ■change countenance. 

XVII. 1. When he was about to mount his carriage, he 
would stand straight, holding the cord. 

2. "When he was iu the carriage, he did not turn his 
head quite round, he did not talk hastily, he did not point 
with his hands. 

XVIII. 1. Seeing the countenance, it instantly rises. 
It flies round, and by-amKby settles. 

2. The Muster said, “ There is the lien-pheasant on the 
hill bridge. At its season! At its season ! ” Tszo-loo 
made a motiou to it. Thrice it smelt him and .then rose. 


HOOK xr. 

Chapter I. 1. The Master said, ‘‘The men of former 
times, in the matters of ceremonies and music, wore rus¬ 
tics, it is siii,!, while the men of these latter times, in 
ceremonies and music, are accomplished gentlemen. 

* 2- “If I ha\‘e occasion to u<o these things, I follow the 
rnen of former times.” < 

- 1. The Ma-ter said, “ Of those who were with mo 

17. Confucius at and in his c.vrri \ub. 1. The strap nr coni was 

attached to the carriage to assi-l iu mounting it. * 

18. A fragment, which seemingly has »n connection with the 'rest of 

the book. Various correction- of characters arc proposed, and various 
views of the. meaning given. Ho An’s viev of the conclusion is this. 
*• Tsze-loo took it and -cried it up. The Master thrice smelt it and 
rose.” * 

HE ADI SO and subjects OF Tills Book. The former men—No. 
XI.” With this Book there "commences the second part of the Analects, 
commonly called the Ilea Lun. There is, however, no classical authority 
for this division. It contains twenty-five chapters, treating mostly of 
various disciples of the Master, and deciding the point of their worthiness. 
Min Tsze-K'ecn appears in it four timfes, and chi this account some attribute 
the compilation of it to his disciples. There are indications in the style of 
a peculiar hand. , , 

1. Confucius' preference or thf. simpler Wats of former 

times* V 

2. Confucius’ regretful memort of his diboeples’ fidklitt. 
Characteristics of ten or the disciples. 1. This utterance must 
have been made towards .the close of Confucius’ life, when many of hi* 
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in Qh'in and Ts'ae, there are none to be foilnd to enter* 
my door.” • * 

2. Distinguished foi^ their virtuous Vj pringiples and 

practice, there were Yen Yuen, Min Tsze-k f een, Yen Pih- 
new, and Chuitg-kung; for their ability in speech, Tsae 
Wo and Tsze-kung; for their administrative talents, Yen 
Yew and Ko Loo; for their literary acquirements/ Tsze- 
yew and Tsze-liea. •• • 

III. Tim Mastef said, “ Hwuy gives mo no assistance. 
There is nothing that I say in which he does not delight.” 

IV. The Master sayl, “ filial indeed is Min Tsze- 

k'een ! Other "people say nothing of him different from 
the feport of his parents and Horolhers.” $ 

V. Nan Yung was frequently repeating the lines about 
a white sceptre-stone. Confifcins gave him the daughter 
of his elder brother to .wife. 

VI. Ko K'ang aske’d which of the disciples loved to 

learn. Confucius replied to him, “ There was Yen Hwuy; 
ho loved to learn. Unfortunately his appointed time was 
short, and he died. Now there is no one who lores to learn, 
as hr did.” , , 

disoiplea had been removed by death, or separated from him by other 
causes. In his si.\tj*-second year ?>r thereabouts, sfe the accounts go.ho 
was passing, in* his wanderings from Ch‘in to Ts'ae, wben the officers of 
Clriti, afraid that lie would go on into Tsoo, endeavoured to stop his 
course, and fee several days lie and the disciples with him we.v-rfit off 
frori! food. Both Clriti and Ts ae were in "the present prin ince of Ho-nan, 
aiftl are referred to the departments of Clrin-Chow and .foo-ning. 2. This 
paragraph is to be taken as a note by the compilers of the book, enumer¬ 
ating tlie principal followers of Confucius oil the occasion referred to, with 
their distinguishing qualities. They are arranged in four classes, and, 
amounting to ten. are known as the ten wise ones. The “ fo*ur classes ” and 
“ ten wise enos " arc often mentioned in connection with the sage's school. 

3. IIWUY’S SILKN r RKCKPl'ION OF THE MASTER'S TEACHINGS. A 
teacher is sometimes helped by the doubts and questions of learners, whioh 

•lead him to explain himself more fully. Compare III. viii. 3. 

4. The filial piety of Min Tsze-k‘een. 

5. Confucius’ approbation of Nan Yung. Nan Yung, see V. i. 

For the lines, see the flhe-kingi I’t III. Bk III. ii. 3. They are — “A 
fla& in a white sceptre-stone may bo ground away; but for a flaw in 
speech, nothing can be done.” In his repeating of tilde lines, we have, 
perhaps, the ground-virftie of the character for which Yung is commended 
in V. i. t» 

6. How Hwuy loved to learn, flee YI. ii., where the same question 
is put by tho Duke Gae, and the same answer is returned, only in a more 
extended form. 
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VII. 1. 'YYhen Yen Yuen died, Yen Loo begged the 

carriage of the Master to get tin outer shell for his sun’s 
C9ffin. S ' 

‘2. The Master said, V Ever/ duo calls his son his son, 
whether he has talents or has not talents. TJiore was 
Le; when ho died, he had a coffin, but no outer shell. I 
would not wa^v on foot to get a shell for him, because, 
following after the great officers, it was not proper that 
I should walk on foot.” 

VIII. When Yen Yuen died, the Master said, “ Alas ! 
Heaven is destroying me! ^Heaven is destroying mo !” 

IX. - 1. When Yen Yuen died, the Master bewailed 
him exceedingly, and file -disciples who wore with him 
said,Sir, your grief is excessive'? ” 

2. “ Is it excessive ? ” sued he. 

3. “ If I am not to mourn bitterly for tliis man, for 
whom should I mourn ? ” 

X. 1. When Yen Yuen died, the disciples wished to 
give him a great funeral, and the Master said, “ You may 
not do "so.” 

2. The disciples did btyy him in great style. 

3. The Master said, “ Hwuy behaved towards me as 
his father. I |iave not been able to treat him as my 

7. HOW (V.NFUt IlK would not sell his carriage to huy A SHELL 
tO&K&Si Yuen. 1. Ill the family Savings anil in the Ilntorv of Kecords, 
Hwuy’s death is represented as' taking place before the death ot I,e. -It is 
difficult to understand how such a view could ever have been adopted, if 
the authors were acpiaiiited with thU chapter. 1‘. “I follow in reitr of 
the great officers." This is said to bo an expression of humility. Confu¬ 
cius, retired from office, might still present limixolf at eovrt, in the robes 
of his former dignity, and would still be consulted on emergencies. He 
would no doubt have a foremost place on such occasions. 

8. COSFl-^lUa FELT IIVVUY'S DEATH AS I? IT HAD HEEN 11 IS OWN. 
The old interpreters make this, simply the exclamation of bitter sorrow. 
The modern, perhaps correctly, make the chief ingredient to be grief that, 
the man was gone to whom he looked most lor the transmission of his 
doctrines. 

9. Confucius vindicates ms orbat grief for the death of 

Hwuy. ’ • 

10. Confuciu;’ dissatisfaction with the grand way in which 
Hwuy WAS buried. -The old interpreters take the tjisciples here a* 
being thp disciples of Yen Yuen. This is not natural, and yet we can 
hardly understand how the disciples of Confucius would act so directly 
contrary to his express wishes. Confucius objected to a grand funeral as 
inconsistent with the poverty of the family (see chapter vU.). 
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son. The fault is not mine ; it belongs to you, Q disci- 

P les ” V ’ 

, XI. Ke Loo asked ^ibout serving the spirits of the 
dead. The Master said, “ While you are not able V> serve 
men, how can J'ou serve their spirits ? ” Ke Loo added, “ I 
venturo to ask about death ? ” lie was answered, “ While 
you do pot know life, how can you know abofit death ? ” 

XII. 1. The disciple Min was standing by KIs sicle, 
looking bland and precise; Tsze-loo, looking bold and sol¬ 
dierly;. Yen Yew and Tsze-kung, with a free and straight¬ 
forward manner. The Mastez was pleased. 

2. He said, *" Yew there !—lie will not die a natural 
death.” 

XIII. . 1. Some parties in Loo were going to take 
down and rebuild the Long treasury. 

2. Min Tsze-k‘een said, “ Suppose it were to be re¬ 
paired after its old style;—why must it be altered, and 
made anew ? ” 

3. The Master said, “ This man seldom speaks^ when 
be does, he is sure to hit the point.” 

XIV. 1. The Master said, ”»What has the harpsichord 
of Yew to do in my door?” 

2. The other disciples not to respect Tsze-loo. 

The Master said, “ Yew has ascended to tho h^ll, though 
he has not p’et passed into the inner apartments.” ^ ^ 

• • 

11. Confucius avoids answering questions about serving 

spfttlTS, and about DEATH. Two views of t!io replies here are found in 
comifieiitntors. 'llie older ones say—“ Confucius put off Ke I.oo, and gave 
him no answer^ because spirits and death are obscure, and unprofitable 
subjects to talk about.” /With this some modern writers ajpiee, but others, 
and the majority, say—“ Confucius answered the disciple profoundly, and 
showed hha* how he should prosecute his inquiries in the proper order. 
The service of the dead must he in the same spirit as the service of the 
living. Obedience and sacrifice nre equally the expression of the filial 
Heart. Death is only the natural termination of life. We are born with 
certain gifts and principles, which carry us on to tho end of our course.” 
.This is ingenious refining; But, after all, Confucius avoids answering the 
important questions proposed to l?im. 

12. Confucius harpy with his disciples about Hyu. He.wabns 

Tsze-loo. . , 

13. Wise advIce of Min sun aoainst useless expenditure. 

’ 14. Confucius’admonition and defence of Tsze-loo. 1. Ae form 

of the harpsichord seems to come nearer to that of the shih than any other 
of our instruments. The thih is a kindred instrument with the 4‘ia, 
commonly called " the scholar’s lute.” See {he Chinese Repository, voL 
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XV«, 1. Tsze-kung askeil which of the two, Szp or 
Shang, was tha, superior. The Master sai<j, “ Szo goes 
beyond the'due Men n, and Shang floes not come up to it.” 

2. “/Then,” said Tsze-kung, “ the superiority is with 

Sze, I suppose.” ' » 

3. The Master said, “ To go beyond is as wrong as to 
falj short.” ' ' 

XVl. 1. The head of the Ke family was richer than 
the duke of Chow had been, and yef K'ew collected his 
imposts for him, aud increased his wealth. r 

2. The Master said, “ II«T is ik> disciple of mino. My 
little children, beat the drum and assail him.” 

XVir. 1. Ch c ao is simple. 

2. Sin is dull. 

3. Sze is specious. 

4. Yew is coarse. 

XVIII. 1. The Master said, “There is Uwuy ! He 
has nearly attained to perfect virtue. He is often in 

want."* 

2. “ Tsze does not acquiesce in the appointments of 
Hea/ven, and his goods tire increased by him. Yet his 
judgments are often correct.” 


VIII. p. 38. .The music made by Yew was more martirl in its air than 
befitted the peace-inculcating school of the sane. 2. This contains a 
defence of Yew, and an illustration ot his real attainments.. 

15. COMPARISON OF '7.F. AND SlLVNG. EXCESS AND DEFECT EQUALLY 
WRONG. 

ltl. Confucius' indion vrios at rai: support or usckpationi-and 
EXTORTION BY one of ills Disi IPixs. Beat the drum and assail him;” 
this refers to tjie practiee of executing criminals,in the ti/Arkct-place, and 
by heat of drum collecting the people to hear tlieir crimes. Comment, 
store, however, say that the Master only required the diseiplci here to tell 
K'ew of hi4 faults and recover him. 

17. Characters of the Idur disciples—Ch'af., Bin, Bze, and 
Yew. It is supposed *■ The Master said,” is mis-iug from the beginning 
of this chapter. Admitting this, the sentences are to lie translated in the 
present tense, and not in the past, which would he required, if the chapter 
were simply the record of the compilers. Uh‘ae, by surname Kaou, 
and st>l«l Tszg-Kitou, has his tablet now the fifth, west, in the fluter 
court of the temples. ( IIo was small anil ugly, but distinguished for hia 
sincerity, filial piety, and justice. Such was die convection of his im¬ 
partial 'justice, that in a time of peril he was saved by a man whom he 
bad formerly punished with cutting off his feet. 

18. JIwuy and Tsze contrasted. Hwuy's being brought often to 
this state is mentioned merely as an additional circumstance about him, 
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JXJX. Tszo-chang asked what were the characteristics 
of the gooq man. The Master said, “ He does not tread 
,in the footsteps of others, but, moreover, he does not enter 
the chamber of the xuje.” , 

XX. • The Master said, “If, because a man's discourse 
appears solid and sincere, we allow him to be a good man, 
is he really a superior man ? or is his grtfviJv only in^ap¬ 
pearance ? ” 

XXI. . 1. Tsze-foo asked whether lie should immediately 
carry - into practice what he heard. The Master said, 

“ There are your fa thou and Alder brothers to be consulted; 
—why should'you act on that .principle of immediately 
carrying into practice^what j’ou hear ? ” Yen Yew' asked 
tho saijie, whether he should immediately carry into 
practice what he heard, and the Master answered, “Im¬ 
mediately carry into practice what ) ou hear." Kung-se 
Hwa said, “Yew asked whether ho should carry imme¬ 
diately into practice what he heard, and you said, ‘ There 
are your father and elder brothers to be consultedS K'ew 
asked whether he should immediately carry into practice 
what he heard, and you sakl, '-Carry it immediately 
into practice.' 1/ Ch‘ih, am perplexed, and venture to 
ask you for air explanation.” The Mister said, “ Kfew 
is retiring and slow; therefore I urged him forward. Yew 
has more than his own sharo of energy; therefore Ckept 
hiyi back.” * 

. XXLI. The Master was put in fear in K'wang and 
Yon Yuen fell behind. The Master, on his rejoining him, 

intended to sliow tlmt jJie was lmppy in his deep poverty. Ho An pre¬ 
serves the comment of some one, which is worth giving hero, and accord¬ 
ing to which, “ empty-hearted.” free from ail vanities and ambitions, was 
the formative element of Iiwuy’s character. 

19. The good man. Compare VII, xxv. By a “good man" Choo 
* He understands “ ono of fine natural capacity, hut who has not learned." 

Such a man will in many things be a law to himself, and needs not to 
follow in the wake of otHcrs, but after all his progress will be limited. 
The text is rather enmnditical. * 

20. WE MAY -NOT IIASfllA .IfDili: A MAS ll)'llE,«OOI) FROM HIS 

DISCOURSE. , , 

21. An instance in Tszb-loo and Yen Yew op how Confucius 

DEALT WITH HIS DISCIPLES ACCORDING TO THEIR CHARACTER & 

22. Yen Yuen’s attachment to Confucius, and confidence in 
HIS MISSION. See IX, v. If Hwuy’s answer was anything more than 
pleasantry, we must pronounce it foolish. ^Che commentators, however 
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said, “1 thought you had died.” Uwmj implied, " W^ile 
you were alive, how should I presume to die ? ” 

XXIII. , 1. 4k.e Tsze-jen askqd whether Chung-yow 
and Yen K‘ew could bo called great ministers. 

2. Tfie Master said, “ I thought you wcfuld ask about 
some extraordinary individuals, and you only ask about 
Yew and K‘fw,! 

3. “ -What is called a great minister, is one who serves 

his prince according to what is right,’and when,ho finds 
he cannot do so, retires.” . 

4. “ Now, as to Yew and /v‘ew, they may be called or¬ 
dinary 'ministers.” 

5. Tsze-jen said, “ Then they will always follow their 
chief;—will they?” 

6. The Master said," In rtn act of parricide or regicide, 
they would not follow him.” 

XXIY. 1. Tsze-loo got Tsze-kaou appointed governor 


of Pe. 


2. The Master said, “ You are injuring a man’s son.” 

3. Tsze-loo said, “ There are (there) common people 
and officers ; there are thq altars of the spirits of the land 
and grain. Why must one read books before he can be 
considered to have learned?”* 


expand it thus:—" I knew that you would not perish in this danger, and 
therefjjjej^ would not rashly expose my own life, but preserved it rather, 
that I might continue to enjoy, the benefit ot jour instructions.'' Iij we 
inquire «how llwuy knew that Confucius would not perish, we are in¬ 
formed that lie shared Ids master s assurance that lie had a divine mis¬ 
sion. See VII. xxii., IX. v. 

T.i. A GREAT .MINISTER. ("’HCNO-YEW AND VKN_ K‘EW ONLY 
ORDINARY MINISTERS. '1 he paniphrasts sum ivp the contents thus: — 
“ Confucius represses the hoasting of Ke Tszo-jen. and indicates an 
acquaintance with his traitorous purpose-.." This Ke Tsze-jef. was a 
younger lirofher of Ke Hwati, who was tile head of the Ke family spoken 
of in III. i. Having an ambitious purpose on the dukedom of Loo, he 
was increasing his officers, and having got the two disciples to enter his 
service, lie boastingly speaks to Confucius about them. 

24. liOW PRELIMINARY STUDY IS NECKHKAKY TO THE EXERCISE OF 
GOVERNMENT A REPROOF OF TsZE-foo. I.'Pc,---see VI. vii. 
comman«!aiitohip,is probably wiiat Min Sun there refused. Tsze-loo had 
entered into the service pf the Kc family (see lajt chapter), and recom¬ 
mended Tsze-kaou as likely to keep the turbulent I’e iif order, thereby 
withdrawing him from his studies with the Master. 2. By denominating 
Tsze-kaou “ a man’s son,” Confucius intimates, I suppose, that the father 
was injured as well. Ilis son ought not to be so dealt with. 3. The 
absurd defence of Tsze-loo., It is to this effect;—“The whole duty of 
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4- The Master said, “ It is on this account that, I hate 
your glib-tqngued peopl(>!” 

. XXV. 1. Tsze-loo, y’sang Sih, Yen Yew, and Kung-se 
Hwa, were sitting by the Master. 

2. He said to them, though I am a day or so older than 
you, don’t think of that. 

3. “From day to day you are saying*, ‘‘We are not 
known.’ If some prince were to know you, what would 
you do ?•’' 

4. Tszt-loo hastily and lightly replied, “ Suppose the 
caso of a state of ten thousanchehariots ; I6t it be straitened 
betWeon other large states; let it.be suffering from’ invad¬ 
ing .‘armies; and to this let'there be added a famine in 
corn and in all vegetables;—if 1 were intrusted with the 
government of it, in three years’ time I could make the 
people to bo bold, and fo recognize the rules of righteous 
conduct.” The Master smiled at him. 

5. Turning to Yen Yew, he said, “ K‘ew, what are your 

wishes ?” K‘ew replied, “ Suppose a state of sixty or 
seventy le square, or one of fifty or sixty, and let me have 
the government of it;—in three years’ time I could make 
plenty to abound among the people. As to teaching them 
the principles oi* propriety hnd music, I must wait f<jr the 
rise of a superior man to do that.” , 

6. “What are your wishes, Ch‘ih, said the Muster,next 
to JCnng-se llwa. Ch‘ih replied*, I do not say that my 
ability extends to these things, but I should wish* to learn 
them. At the services of the ancestral temple, and at 
the audiences of the princes with the emperor, I should 
like, dressed in tint dark square-made robe and the black 
linen cap, to act as a small assistant.” 

7. Last of all, the Master ashed T‘sdng Sih, “ Teen, what 
are your wishes ?” Teen, pausffig as he was playing on 

* his harpsichord, while it was yet twanging, laid the in- 

man ia in treating other’men right, ami rendering what is due to 
spiritual beings, and it ltmy be learned practically without the study you 
require." “ On this aceount,”—with reference to Tsze-hjo’s reply. 

25. Tins aims of Tjze-loo, Tsano Sih, Yijn Ykw, and Kuno-sk 
Hwa; and Coftrocius’ remarks about them. Compare Vvli. and 
xxv. 1. The disciples mentioned nere are all familiar to us excepting 
Ts&ng Sih. He was the father of the more celebrated Ts&ng Sin. and 
himself by name Teen. The four are mentioned in the order of their age, 
and Teen would have answered Immediatel.H after Tsze-loo, but that Cod* 
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strument aside, and rose. “ My wishes,” he said, “ »re 
different from the cherished purposes of those three gentle¬ 
men.” “What*httrm is there in;that?” said the Mas-, 
ter ; “ do you also, as well as they, speak out your wishes.” 
Teen then said, “In this, the last month of spring, with 
the dress of the season all complete, along with five or six 
young men who have assumed the cap, and six or seven 
boys, I would wash in the E, enjoy the breeze among the 
rain-altars, and return lidrne siuging.” 'The Master heaved 
a sigh and said, “ L give my approval to Teen.” ' 

8. The three others having gone out, Ts.lng Sih re¬ 
mained behind, and said. “ What do you think of the 
words-of these three friends?”. The Master replied, 
“They simply told each one his wishes.” 

9. Teen pursued, “ Master, why did you smile at Yew ?” 

10. He was answered, “ The management of a state de¬ 
mands the rides of propriety. His words were not humble; 
therefore I smiled at him.” 

11. Teen ajain said, “ But was it not a state which 
K‘ew proposed for himself?” The reply was, “ Yes ; did 
you ever see a territory of sixty or seventy le, or one of 
fifty or sixty, which was not a state ? ” 

12. Once more Teen inquired, “ And was it not a state 
which Ch'ih proposed for himsolf ? ” The Muster ayain 
replied “ Yes ; who but princes have to do with ancostral 
temples, and audiences with the emperor ? If Oh‘ih were 
to be a small assistant in these sendees, who could bo a 
great one ? ” 


BOOK XII. 

u 

Chapter I. 1. Yen Y^en asked about perfect virtue. 
The Master said, “ To subdue one’s self and return to 

fucius passed him by, as he was occupied witli his harpsichord. It does 
not appear whether Teen, even at the last,' understood why Confuoius bad 
laughed at Tsze-loo, and not at the others. “ It was not,” say the com¬ 
mentators, “ because Tare-loo was extravagant in- his aims. They were 
all thinking of great things, yet not greater than they were able for. 
Tsze-I ooV fault was In the levity with which he had proclaimed his 
wishes. That was his offence against propriety." 

Heading and subjects of this book. “ Yen Yuen.” It contains 
twenty-four chapters, conveying lessons on perfect virtue, government, 
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propriety, is perfect virtue. If a man can for one day 
subdue himself and return to propriety, all under fieaven 
will ascribe perfect virtue to him. Is the^practice of per¬ 
fect virtue from a man himself, or is it from others,? ” 

2. Yen Yueh said, “ I beg to ask the steps of that pro¬ 
cess.” The Master replied, “ Look not at what is con¬ 
trary to propriety ; listen not to what is contrary to pro¬ 
priety ; speak not what is contrary to propriety; make ’no 
movement which ift contrary to propriety.” Yen Yuen 
then said} “ Though I am deficient in intelligence and 
vigour, I will make it my business to practise this lesson.” 

II; Cliung-kung asked about perfect virtue. The Mas¬ 
ter said, “ It Is, when you gcf’ubroad, to helm re to cecsy one 

and other questions of morality and policy, addressed in conversation by 
Confucius chiefly to his disciples. The different answers, given about the 
same subject to different questioners, show well how the sage suited his 
instructions to the characters and capacities of the parties with whom he 
had to do. 

1. Howto attain 'to perfect vunn:: —v conversation with 

Yen Yuen. 1. In Ho An. " to subdue one's «elf " is exp'aineA by - 'to 
restrain the bodyChoo lie defines the “ subdue " by ‘‘ to overcome,” and 
the “ self ” by “ the selfish desires ol tli* b<«U." In one commentary it 
is said “.self here is not exactly selfishness, but -clfi'bncss is what abides 
by being attached to the body, and hence it i- -aid that selfishness is 
self." And again. *• to subdue one’s -clt i- not subduing and puttibg 
away the self, but subduing and putting away the selfish desires in the 
self." This *• selfishness in the self " is of a three-fold character:—first, 
what is said by Morrison to be *• a person's natural constitution and dis¬ 
position of mind: ” it is, f think, very much the xpv^iKOQ aVOpwjrof, or 
“animal man ; ” second, "the desires of the cars, the eyes, the mouth, 
the hose, i.c., the dominating influences ot the senses; and third, 
“Thou and I." i.e., the lust of superiority. More concisely, the self is 
said to he “ the ’inind of man " in opposition to the “ ntind of reason.” See 
the Shoo-king II Rk II. \t. This refractory “mind of man,” it is said, 
is “ innat or perhaps “ connate.” In all these statements, there is an 
acknowledgment of the fact- the morally abnormal conditioft of human 
nature—which underlies the Christian doctrine of original sin. With 
Reference to the above three-fold classification ot selfish desires, the second 
paragraph shows that it was the second order of them—the influence of 
the senses, which Ooufueiifts specially intended. We turn to propriety, 
see ijote on VIII. ii. The thing is not here ceremonies. Choo He defines 
it “ the specific divisions and graces ot heavenly principle or "eason.” 
This is continually bcing,departed from, on the injpulse of selfishness, but 
there is an idea? of it as proper to man, which is to lie sought—“ re¬ 
turned to ”—by overcoming that. ’* 

2. Wherein perfect virtoe is realized a convbbsation with 
Chcnq-KUNO. From this chapter, it appears that reverence and reci¬ 
procity, on the largest scale, are perfect virtue. “ Ordering the people” ia 
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as if you wore receiving a great guest; to employ .the 
people as if you were assisting at a great sacrifice; not to 
do to others as‘you would not wi.sh done to yourself; to 
have 119 murmuring against you in the country, and none 
in the family.” Cliuug-kung said, “ Though I.am defi¬ 
cient in intelligence and vigour, I will make it my business 
to practise this lesson.” 

ill.' 1. Sze-mu New asked about perfect virtue. 

2. The Master said, “ The man of perfect virtue is cau¬ 
tious and slow in his speech.” 

3. “ Cautious and slow in ,his sppeeh ! ” said New ;— “ is 
this what is meant by perfect virtue ? ” Tlie Master said, 
“ When a man feels the difficulty of doing, can he be other 
than cautious and slow in speaking?” 

IV. 1. Sze-ina New asked about the superior man. The 
Master said, “ The superior man has neither anxiety nor 
fear.” 

2. “ Being without anxiety or fear! ” said New ;—“ does 
this constitute what wo call the superior man ? ” 

3. The Master said, “ When internal examination dis¬ 
covers notliing wrong, what is there to be anxious about, 
what is there to fear ? ” 

V. 1. Sze-ma New, full of anxiety, sr.id, “ Other men 
all have their brothers, I only have not.” 


apt tolife done with haughtiness. This part of the answer may tie compared 
with the apostle’s precept—" Honour all men,” only the “ all men •’ is 
much more comprehensive there.—The an-ner, tl e same as that of Hwuy 
in last chapter, seems to betray the hand of tlie <■< mpiler. 

3. Caution in speakino a characteristic ip perfect virtue:— 
A conversation w t i n TsZE-new. T-xe-new w a the designation of Sze- 
ma Kang, whose tablet is now the seventh, east, in the outer range of the 
temples. He belonged to Sung, ami was a brother of Hwun T’uy, VII. 
xxii. Then ordinary surname was Heaug, hut that ot Hwan could also be 
used by them, as they were descended from the duke so called. The office 
of “ Master of the horse ’’ had long lieen in the family, and that title 
appears here as if it were New’s surname. 

4. How the Kkun-tszk has nf.ithf.r anxiety nor fear, con¬ 
scious RECTITUDE FREEING FROM THEBE. 

5. Consolation offered by Tsze-hea to Tsze-new anxious 
ABOUT THE PERIL OF, HIS BROTHER. 1. Tsite.-new’s anxiety was occa¬ 
sioned by the conduct of his eldest brother, Hwan T‘uy, who, he knew, was 
contemplating rebellion, which would probably lead to his death. “ All 
have their brothers,’’ — i.e., all can rest quietly without anxiety in their 
relation. 2. It is naturally supposed that the author of the observation 
was Confucius. 4. One writer says that the expression t— “ all within the 
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2. Tsze-hea said to him, “ There is the following say¬ 
ing* which I have heard * 

3. 1 ‘ ‘ Dea^h and life, have their deterfnined appoint- 
ihent; riches and honours depend upon Heaven/ 

4. “ I*et the superior man never fail reverentially to 
order his own conduct, and let him be respectful to others 
and observant of propriety :—then all within the four seas 
will bo his brothers. What has the superior mail to do 
with being distressed because he has no biothers?” 

VI. Tfcze-elmng asked what constituted intelligence. 
The Master said, “ He with .whom neither slander that 
gradually soaks *into the mind, nor statements that Startle 
like a wound in the flesh, are successful, may be called 
intelligent indeed. Ye&, ho with whom neither soaking 
slander, nor startling statements, are successful, may be 
called far-seeing.” 

VII. 1. Tsze-kuug asked about government. The 
Master said, “ The rei/uisitr# of tjovirnnirnt are that there 
be sufficiency of food, sufficiency of military equipment, 
and the confidence of the people in their ruler.” 

2 . Ts/.e-kung said, “ If it cannot bp helped, and one of 

lour sens are brother.-," “'doe' not mean that all under hea\en have the 
same genealogical regi-Her " Clmo He s interpretation Is that, when a»mMi 
so acts, other men will love and re'peet linn us a brother. Thjs. no doubt, 
is the extent ot the 'aying. 1 liuie found no satisfactory gloss on the 
phrase--“ the 4>ur sen'." It is found in the Nlion-king, the She-king, 
and the Le-ke. In the Urh Va, a sort of Lexicon, very ancient, which 
was once reckoned among the khnj. it is explained a' a territorial desig¬ 
nations the name of the dwelling-place of all the barbarous tribes. But 
tile great Yu is represented as haling made the four seas as four ditches, 
to which lie diAiued thy waters inundating "the middle kingdom.'’ 
Plainly, the ancient conception was of their own country as the great 
habitable Jraet, north, south, east, and west of which were four seas or 
oceans, between whose shores and their own borders the intervthing space 
was not very great, and occupied by wild Xbrdes ot inferior races. Com¬ 
mentators consider Tsze-hea’s attempt at consolation altogether -wide of 
the mark. 

0. What constitutes incelugence.'—addressed to Tszk-chang. 
Tsze-chang, it is said, was always keeking to be wise about things lofty 
and distant, and therefore Confucius brings him back 'to things t^ar at 
hand, which it was more necessary for him to attend to. 

7. Requisites in government :—a conversation with Tsze-chang. 
8. The difficulty here is with the concluding clause whioh is liArally. 

* *• No faith, not stand.” Transferring the meaning of faith or confidence 
from paragraph 1, we naturally render as in the translation, “ the state 
will not stand.” This is the view, moreover, of the old interpreters. 

▼Ot,. t. • 13 
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these must bo dispensed with, which of the three sh mid 
be foregone first ? ” “ The military equipment,” 'said 

the Master. ' , 

3. r |Vze-kung again asked, “If it cannot be helped, aiid 
one of the remaining two must be dispensed wi^h, which 
of them should be foregone ? ” The Master answered, 
“ Part witlf the food. From of old, death has been the 
lot of all men; but if the people have no faith in their 
rulers, there is no standing for tin Sinte.” 

VIII. 1. Kill Tsze-shing said, “ In a superior man it is 
only the substantial qualities which aro wanted;—why 
should we seek for ornamental accomplishments ? ”. 

2.i Tsze-kung said, ' “ A’ias ! Your words, sir, .show 
you to be a superior man, but four horses cannot over¬ 
take the tongue. 

“Ornament is as substance; . substance is as orna¬ 
ment. The hide of a tiger or leopard stript of its hair is 
like the hide of a dog or goat stript of its hair.” 

IX T 1. The Duke Gae inquired of Yew Jb, saying, 
“The year is one of scarcity, and the n turns for expendi¬ 
ture are not sufficient;—«what is to doin' ? ” 

2. .Yew J<1 replied to him, “ \Yhv, not simply tithe the 
people.” . « , 

Choo He and hie followers, however, seek to make much more of 
“ faith." On the first paragraph he comments,—“ The granaries 
being full, and the military preparation complete, then let the influence of 
instruction proceed. So shall the people have faith m their ruler, and will 
not leave him or rebel.” On the third paragraph he says,—*• Tf the 
people be writhout fowl, they must die. but death is the inevitable lot of 
men. If they are without faith, though they live, they have not where¬ 
with to establish tbemsehes. It is hotter for form in such case to die. 
Therefore it is letter for the ruler to die, not losing faith to,his people, so 
that the p•oplewul prefer death rather than lose faith to him.'' 

8. Substantial qualities and accomclishments in the Kbun- 
T8ZE. 1. Tpze-shing was an offieer of the state of Wei, and, distressed by 
the pursuit in the times of what was merely external, made this not stilK- 
ciently well-considered remark, to which TV.e-kung replied, in, according 
to Choo He, an equally one-sidtd mans er. 8. The modern commentators 
seem hypercritical' in condemning Tsre-kung's language here. Heuhows 
the desirableness of the ornamental accomplishments, but does not neces¬ 
sarily put them on thi same level with the substantial qualities. 

9. felGHT TAXATION THE BEST WAY TO SSCtJRB THE GOVERNMENT 
FBOM BHBABBA8BMENT FOB WANT OF FUNDS. 2. By the statutes of the 
Chow dynasty, the ground was divided into allotments cultivated in 
common by the families located upon them, and the produce was divided 
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g. “ With two tenths,” said the duke, “*I find them 
not enough:—how could I do with that system *of one 
tenth?” ' 

4. Yew .Jo answered,'If the people have plenty, their 
prince nill not be left to want alone. If the people are 
in want, their prince cannot enjoy plenty alone.” 

X. 1. Ts/.o-chang having asked how vjrtwe was to be 
exalted, and delusions to be discovered, the Master said, 

“ Hold faithfulness* and sincerity as first principles, and 
be moyin# continually to what is rightthis is the way 
to exalt one’s virtue. . * 

2.-“You loV'e a man and wish him to live; you hate 
hinvand wish him to die. “Having wished him tc^ live, 
you also wish him to d*e. This is a case of delusion. 

•‘1. It may not bo on account of his being rich, yet 
you come to make a difference.’ ” 

XI. 1. The Duke King, of T«V, asked Confucius about 
government. 

2. Confucius replied, “Therein j»r< mini at, when the 

equnlly, nine tenths being giien to the farmers, and one tenth being 
reserved as a contribution to tile -tatr. ■\ former duke of Loo, Seuen 
(b.C. (SOI—590), had imposed an additional tax of another tenth from each 
family's portion. 4. The meaning of this paragraph is given in the 
translation Literalfv rendered it is.—“ The people having plenty, the 
prince -with whom not plenty The people not having plenty, with whom 
can the prince have plenty ?” Yew .16 wished to impress on the duke, 
that a aj mpafhy and common condition should unite him and his people. 
If f?e lightened his taxation to the regular tithe, then they would culti¬ 
vate their allotments with so much vigour, that his receipts would be 
abuifdant. They would he able, moreover, to help their kind ruler in 
any emergence. 

10. How 'to* EXALT> VIRTUE and discover delusions. 2. The 
Master sajs nothing about the " discriminating," or *• discovering,” of 
delusion*, hut gives nil instance of a twofold delusion. Life and death, 
it is said, are independent of our wishes. To desire for a nnlh either the 
one or the other, therelore, is one delusion. And on the change of our 

*feclings to change our wishes in reference to the same person, is another. 
But in this Confucius hardly appears to he the sage. 3. See the Stic¬ 
king, Pt II. Bk IV. iv. 3. "1 have translated according to the meaning in 
the, Khe-king. Tho quotation may be twisted into some sort of accord¬ 
ance with the preceding paragraph, ns a case of ddlusign. but the com¬ 
mentator Ch‘ing is prohably correct in supposing that it should be trans¬ 
ferred to XVI. ftii. 

11. Good government obtains only when all the relative 
DUTIES are MAINTAINED. 1. Confucius went to TVe in his thirty-sixth 
year, and finding the reigning duke—styled King after his death—over-, 
shadowed by his ministers, and thinking o^ setting aside his eldest son 

13 * 
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prince is prihce, and the minister is minister; when the 
father 'is father, and the son is son.” 

3. “ Goqd ! ”• said the duke; “ if, indeed^ the prince 
be not prince, the minister not minister, the father not 
father.'and the son not son. although 1 hare my .revenue, 
can I enjoy it ? ” 

XI1> 1. -The Master said, “ Ah ! it is Yew, who could 
with half a word settle litigations ! ” 

2. Tsze-loo never slept over a promise. 

XIII. The Master said, “ In hearing litigations, I am 
like any other body. Whaj, is necessary, is to cause the 
people to have no litigations.” 

Xiy. 'fsze-chang asked about government. The Mas¬ 
ter said, “ Tin int of ijor> niimj is fv kee]> its affairs before 
the miud without weariness, and to practise them with 
undeviating consistency.” 

XV. The Master said, “ By extensively studying all 
learning, and keeping him-elf under the restraint of the 
rules of propriety, our may thus likewise not err from 
what is right.” 

XVI. The Master said,, “ The superior man seek* to per¬ 
fect the admirable qualities of men, and does not seek to 
perfect their bad qualities. . The mean man does the 
oppcfeite of this.” 

XVII. Ke K'ang asked Confucius about government. 
Confucius replied, “To,govern means to rectify. If you 
lead on the people with correctness, who will dare not to 
be correct ? ” 


from the succe.—ion, he shaped In- answer to the question alxiut govern¬ 
ment according!}. 

12. With what ease Tszk-i.oo i oui.d settle litigations.. 1. We 
translate Imre—*• could,” an<l not—“can.” because Confucius is not 
referring to tacts, but simply p.aising the disciple’s character. 2. This 
paragraph is a note l>y the compilers, stating a {act about Tsze-loo, to- 
illustrate what the Master said ol him. 

13. TO PREVENT BETTER THAN TO DETERMINE LITIGATIONS. See 
the (treat Learning, Commentary. IV. ‘Little stress is to be laid on the 
‘•I.’’ H7ie meaning simply=" One man is as good as another." Mbch 
stress is to be la'fd on to cause ” as=“ to influence to.” 

14. The art or governing. * 

15. Hardly different from VL xxv. 

16. Opposite influence upon others of the superior man ano 
THE MEAN MAN. 

17. Government moral in kcr red, and efficient by example. 
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KVIII. Ke K'ang distressed about the number of 
thieves in the State, inquired of Confucius about how to do 
moay with them. Confiicins said, “ If you, sif, wore not 
covetous, althqugh you should reward them to do *t, they 
would nbt steal. 

XIX. Ke K'ang asked Confucius about government, 
saying, What do you say to killing the unprincipled for 
the good of the pyncipled '(” Confucius replied, “ Sir, 
in carryiitg’on your government, why should you use kill¬ 
ing at nil*? Let your ruin fed desires be for what is good, 
and the peoplp will b<* gootl. The relation between 
superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind and 
the grass. The grass.must bend when the wind 61ows 
across it.” 

XX. 1. Tsze-ehanjj^isked, “ What must the officer be, 
who may be said to be distinguished ? ” 

2. The Master said, “What is it you call being dis¬ 
tinguished ? ” 

3. Ts^e-chang replied, “ II is to be heard of through 
' the State, to be heard of through the Family.” 

4. The Master said, “That is*not<ft-iety, not distinction. 

•>. “ Now, the mall of distinction is solid and straight¬ 
forward, and lovt's right eon-ncss. He examines peoples 
W'ords, and looks at their countenances. He is anxious to 
humblo hirpself to others. Such a man will be dis¬ 
tinguished in the country; he will*be distinguished in the 
Family. 

6.* “ As to the man of notoriety, he assumes the appear¬ 
ance of virtua, but his actions are opposed to it, and he 
rests in this character without any doubts ahfiut himself. 
Such a.man will be heard of in the country; he will be 
heard of in the Family.” m * 

, XXI. 1. Fan-ch f e rambling with the Master under 

is. The people are made thieves by the example of theib 
■RULERS. This is a good instance*>f Confucius' boldness in reproving men 
in juftrer. Ke K‘ang had confirmed himself as head of tho Ke family, ami 
entered into all its usurpations, by taking off the infaSt nephew, who 
should have been.its riglitful chief. * 

• lit. Kjllino not to be talked of by rulers ; tue effect of 

THKIR EXAMPLE. 

20. The man of true distinction, and the man of notoriety. 

21. How TO EXALT VIRTUE, CORRECT VICE. AND DISCOVER DELUSIONS, 
Compare chapter x. Here, aa there, under thl last point of the inquiry, 
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the trees about the raiu-altars, said, " 1 venture to ask how 
to exalt virtue, to correct cherished evil, and to discover 
delusions.” 

2. 'Idle Master said, “ Truly a good question ! 
o. “ If doing what is to be done be made the fh-st busi¬ 
ness, and success a secondary consideration;—is not this 
the way to exaSt virtue ? To assail one’s own wickedness 
and not assail that of others;—is not this the way to cor¬ 
rect cherished evil ? For a morning’s anger, to disregard 
one's own life, and involve that of one’s parents-is not 
this a .case of delusion ? ” ' 

XXII. 1, Fan Ch‘c t asked about benevolence. The 
Master said, “ It is to love nil njen.” lie asked about 
knowledge. The Master said, “ It is to know all men.” 

2. FanCh'edid not immediate!v understand thesemiswers. 
:i. The Ma stersaid, “ Employ tile upright and put aside 
all the crooked;—in thiswav, the crooked can be made to 
be upright.” 

1. Fan Ch‘e retired, and seeing Ts/.e-hea, he said to 
him, “ A little ago, I lmd an interview with our Master, 
and asked him about'knowledge. He said, ‘ Employ the 
upright, and put a ride all flu* crooked;—in this way, 
the v rooked can'be made to‘be upright.’ What did he 
mean ? ” * 


o. Tsze-hea said, “ Truly rich is his saying ! 
f>. “ Hhun, being in possession of the empire, selected 
from among all the people, and employed Kaou-yaou, on 
which all who were devoid of virtue disappeared. T aug 
being in possession of the empire, selected f^om among all 
the people,‘and employed K-Yin, and'all who were devoid 
of virtue disappeared.” 

XXIIf. Tsze-kung asked about friendship. The Master 


Confucius simply indicate-. a ea-e of delusion, an#porhaj>s this is tin* best 
way to teach liow to discover delusions generally. 

22. About benevolence and wisdom how knowledge sub¬ 
serves benevolence. Kan Ch‘c might well deem the Master's replies 
enigmatical, and, with the help of T-ze-lira's explanations, tho student still 
finds it difficult to undystand the chapter.—Shipi and T‘ang showed their 
wisdon&—their knowledge of men—in the selection of those ministers. 
That was their employment of the upright, and therefore all devoid of 
virtue disappeared. That was their making the crooked upright j — and 
so their love reached to all. 

23. PKt UKNCE IN FRIF.riWHIP. 
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said, “ Faithfully admonish your friend, and Tdndlytry to 
lead him. Jf you find him impracticable, stop. T)o not 
disgrace yourself.” • . 

XXIV. The philosopher TsSng said, "The superior 
man onHiterary grounds meets with his friends, and by 
their friendship helps his virtue.” 


BOOK XIII. 

Chapter I. . 1. Tszedoo asked about government. The 
Master said, “ Go before the people with your example, 
and-be laborious in thqjr affairs.” • 

2. He requested further instruction, and was answered, 
“ be not weary in these things.” 

II. 1. Chung-kun^, Jbeing chief minister to the head of 
the Ke family, asked about government. The Master 
said, “ Employ first the services of your various officers, 
pardon.small faults, and raise to office men of virtue and 
talents.” 

2. Chuvij-hmg said, “ lIow*shaH I kuow the men of 

virtue and talent, *o that 1 may raise them to office?” 

• * • 

■ * 

‘it. Thu friendship or the Kf.in-ts/.e. -On litetjirv grounds, 
—literally, •• liy menn- ol letters," i common literary studies and 
pursuits • 

Reading and subjects of this book. —" T.'/.e-loo.” Here, as ill the 
last book, we have a number of subjects touched ujion. all bearing more or 
lessMircctlv on the government of flic state, and the cultivation of the 
person. The book extends to thirty chapters. 

1. Tub secret oi>sitckks in governing Tip; uxwiuried 
E.XAMTT.E or THE RULERS - -A LESSON To Ts 7 .lM.oo. t. To what under¬ 
stood asitfcedents do (lie Che refer? I'or the first, we may suppose to 
“ people j " “precede the people.” or "lend the people," »that is, do 
so by the example of your personal Conduct. But we cannot in the 

’ second clause bring Che in the same way under the regimen of faint, 
“ to he laborious for them ; ” that is. to set them the example of diligence 
in agriculture, &c. It is better, however, according to the idiom I 
have several times pointed out*, to take Che as giving a sort of neuter 
and general force to the preceding words, so that flic expresses nre= 
“ example and laboriougness.”—K'ung Gan-kwd^underst&iids the meaning 
differently:—“Set the people an example, and then you may make them 
labour.” But this is not so good. 

2. The duties chiefly to be attended to by a head minister ; 
—a lesson to Yen Yung. 1. Compare VIII. iv. 3. A head rain* 
later should assign to his various officers tlpir duties, and not he inter* 
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He waa answered, “ Raise to office those whom you know. 
As to' those whom you do not know, will others neglect 
them ? ” , 

III. 1. Tsze-loo said, “The prince of Wei has been 
waiting for you, in order with you to 'administer the 
government. What will you consider tlio first thing to 
be done ? ” * , 

2. The Master replied, “ What is necessary is to rectify 
names.” 

3. “ So, indeed ! ” said Tsze-loo. “ You arc- v/ido of 
the mark. Why must there be such rectification '(” 

4. The Muster said, “ flow uncultivated you are. Yew! 
A superior man, in regard'to what he does not know, 
shows a cautious reserve.” 

5. “ If names be not correct, language is notin accord¬ 
ance with the truth of things. If language be not in ac¬ 
cordance with the truth of things, affairs cannot be carried 
on to success. 

6. “JVhen affairs cannot be carried on to success, pro¬ 
prieties and music will not flourish. When proprieties and 
music do not flourish, punishments will not bo properly 


faring,in them him-elf. His business is to examine into the manner in 
which they discharge them. And in doing so. lie should overlook small 
faults. 2. Confucius' meaning is. that Chung-kung need not trouble him¬ 
self about all men of worth. Let him advance those he knew. There was 
no fear that the others would be neglected. Compare what is said on 
•‘knowing men.” in XII. xxii. 

3. The supreme importance op names being correct I. This 
conversation is assigned by Chon He to the eleventh yearjd the Duke One 
of Loo, when Confucius was sixty-nine, and ho returned from his wander¬ 
ings to his native state. Tsze-loo had then been some time in the service 
of the Duke Ch‘uh of Wei, who it would np|>ear had been wishing to get 
the services'if the sage himself, and the disciple did not think that his 
Master would refuse to accept office, as he had not objected to h s t doing 
so. 2. “ Names ” must have here a special reference, which Tsze-loo did 
not apprehend. Xor did the old interpreter, for Ma Yung explains the 
counsel “ to rectify the names of all tilings.” On this view, the reply 
would indeed lie "wide of the mark." The answer is substantially fhe 
same as (Jte reply to Duke King of Ts‘e about government in XIL xi., that 
it obtains when fne prince is prince, tiie father fafiter, &c.; that is, when 
each man in hia relations is what the name of his relation would require. 
Now, the Duke Oh'uli held the rule of Wei against his father; see VIL 
xiv. Confucius, from the necessity of the case and peculiarity of the cir¬ 
cumstances, allowed his disciples, notwithstanding that, to take office in 
Wei; but at the time of thjs conversation, Ch'uh had been duke for 
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awarded. When punishments are not properly awarded, 
the people dp not know how to move hand or foot. 

. 7. “ Therefore, a superior man considers it* necessary 
that the names he uses may bo spoken appropriately, and 
also that«what fie speaks may be carried out appropriately. 
What the superior man requires, is just that in his words 
there may bo nothing incorrect.” . • * 

IV. 1. Fan Ch‘e requested to be .taught husb&ndfy. 

Tho Mastei* said, ‘^1 am not so good for that as an old 
husbandnfan.” He requested also to be taught garden¬ 
ing, and was answered, V [ an* not so goefd for that as an 
old gardener.” * , 

2. ‘Fan Ch‘e having .gone* out, the Master said,* “A 
small man, indeed, is Fan Sou! ” 

3. “ If a superior man love propriety, the people will 
not dare not to be reveVqnt. if he love righteousness, the 
people will not dare not to submit to his example. If he 
love good faith, the people will not dare not to be sincere. 
Now, when these things obtain, the people fr<»m all 

• quarters will come to him, bearing their children on 
their backs. What need lias hts of*a knowledge of hus¬ 
bandry?” 

V. The Master said, “ Though a manr may be able to 
recite tho thiee hundred odes, yet if, when intrusted with 
a governmental charge, he knows not how to act, or if, 
whon sent to any quarter on a mission, he cannot give his 
replies unassisted, notwithstanding the extent of his learn¬ 
ing, t>f what practical use is it ? ” 

« 

nine years, ami ought to leave been so established that 1/e could have taken 
the course of a filial son without subjecting the state to any risks. On this 
account, Confucius said he would begin with rectifying the nnme of the 
duke, that is, with requiring him to resign the dukedom to his father, and 
Ije what his name of son required him to be. This view enables us to 
understand better the climax that follows, though its successive stops are 
still not without difficulty. 

» 4. A RULES HAS NOT TO OCCUPY HIMSELF WITH WHAT IS PROPERLY 

THE S3USINE88 of the PEOPLE. It is to be supposed that Fan Ch'e was at 
this time in office somewhere, and thinking of the Master, as the villager 
and high officer did, IX. si. and vi., that his knowledge embraced almost 
.every subject, he Imagined that he might get lessons from him on the two 
subjects he specifies, which he might use for the benefit of the people. The 
last paragraph shows what people in office should learn. Confucius intended 
that it should bo repeated to Fan Ch‘e. 

5, Literary acquirements useless without practical ability. 
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VI. , The Master said, “ When a prince's personal con¬ 
duct is correct, his government is effective without the 
issuing of'Orders. If his personal conduct is not correct, 
he ma," issue orders, but they will not be followed.” 

VII. The Master said, “ The governments of'Loo and 
Wei are brothers.” 

VIII. The* Master said of King, a scion of the ducal 
family "of Wei, that he knew the economy of a family well. 
When he began to have means, ho said, “ Ha !• here is a 
collection ! ” when they were a little increased, he said, 
“ Ha ! this is complete ! when- ho had become rich, ho 
said, i? Ha ! this is admirable ! ” 

IX. 1. When the Master went, to Wei, Yen Yew noted 
as driver of his carriage. 

2. The Master observed, '• flow numerous are the 

people ! ” , 1 

3. Yew said, “ Since they are thus numerous, what 
more shall be done for them ?” “ Enrich them,” was the 

reply.. 

4. “And when they have been enriched, what more shall 
be done ? ” The Master 1 said, ,l 'Peach them.” 

X. The Master said, ‘‘ If there were any of the princes 
wtho, would employ me, in this course of'twelve months, I 
should have done something considerable. In threo years, 
the gownment would be perfected.” 

XI. The Master said, ■■ ‘ If good men were to govorn a 
country in smw.wiyn for a hundred years, they would be 

6. His PERSONAL CON on r \M, IN ALL TO A RULER. 

7. The similar condition or the states op Loo.vnd Wei. Com¬ 
pare VI. xxii. • Loo'-* state had been m> from the iifiluenee ol (’how-kung, ami 
Wei was the fief of lie brother Funs', commonly known as K‘ang-slmh. 
They had,^similarly. maintained an equal anil brotherly cour/e in their 
progress, or, as it was in Confucius’ time, in their degeneracy. That por¬ 
tion of the prr«put Ho-nan, which runs up and lies between Slmn-sc an/1 
Pih-chih-le, was tiie bulk of Wei. 

8. The contentment op the officer Kino, and iiis indifference 
in oettinq rich. The commentators r-ay that it is not to be understood- 
that King really mgde these utterances, but that Oonfmrus thus vividly 
represents how.be felt. 

9. A PEOPLE NUMEROUS, WELL-OFF, AND EPUCATEp, IS THE (TREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT OF OOVKENMENT. 

10. Confucius’ estimate of what he could do, if employed to 

ADMINISTER THE GOVERNMENT OF A STATE. 

) 1. What a hundred years of good government could effect. 
Confucius quotes here a saying of his time, and approves of it. 
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able to transform the violently bad, and dispense with 
capital punishments.’ True indeed is this saying ! ” 

. XII. The Master saijl, “ If a truly royal rider were to 
arise, it would dill require a generation, and then* virtue 
would pfevail.'* 

XIII. The Master said, “ If a minister make his own 
conduct -correct, what difficulty will he haVc in assisting 
in governmentIf he cannot rectify himself, what has 
he to do with rectifying others ? ” 

XIV - . *Tho disciple Yen returning from the court, thfc 
Master said to him, “ Mow ;h-e you so late ? ” Jle re- 
pliedj “ We had government busiue*-.” The Master said, 
“ It must have been Fymhj affairs. If there had’been 
government business, though I am not now in office, I 
should have been consulted about it.” 

XV. 1. 'flic I hike king asked whether there was a 
single sentence which could make a country prosperous. 
Confucius replied. “Such an effect cannot be expected 
from one sentence. • 

2. “ There is a saying, however, which people have— 
* To be a prince is difficult; to lie a minister is not easy.’ 


12. In what timA a royal ruluu could transform the evpiRR. 
The character denoting "a King," “a royal ruler." k formed liv three 
straight lines representing the tiiree power- of Heaten. Earth, and Man, 
ami a perpemficulnr line going through ai*l uniting them, and thus con- 
vejs the highest idea of power and inlluenee Here it means the highest 
wisdom and virtue in the higlie-t place -To save Coufucius from the 
oliarje of vanity in what he snjs. in chapter \ . that he could accomplish 
ill three tear.-, jjt is -aid that the perleetion which he predicates there 
would only he the fouiuWtion for the \ irtue here reali/cd. t 

18. That iie r.r, personally correct essential to an officer of 
uovernmSNt. 

H. AN IRONICAL ADMONITION TO # YEN Vf.W ON THlif USURPING 
TENDENCIES OF the Ke family. The point of the chapter turns on the 
’opposition of the phrase* “government btisine.-s.” and "family affairej” 
—at the court of the Ke family, that is, they hail really been discussing 
„ matters of government. affecting,the State, and proper only for the prince’s 
cough Confucius affects not to believe it. and says that at the chiefs 
court they could only have been discussing the affaigs of hie house, 
Superannuated officers lgight go to court on occasions of emergency, and 
might also be cdhsulted on such, though the general rule was to allow them 
' to retire at seventy. See the Le Ke, I. i. 28. 

15. HOW THE PROSPERITY AND RUIN OF A COUNTRY MAY DEFEND ON 
THE RULER’S VIEW OF HIS POSITION, HIS FEELING ITS DIFFICULTY,* 
OB ONLY CHERISHING A HEADSTRONG WILL. >1. I should suppose that these 
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“If a ruler knows this,—the difficulty of being a 
prince,—may there not be oxpeetod from this one sen¬ 
tence the prosperity of bin country ? ” 

!. T^he dub’ thf n said, “ Is there a single sentence which 
cau ruin a country ? ” Confucius replied, “’Such an 
effect as that cannot be expected from one sentonco. 
There 4 is, hdmwr, the saying which people havo—' I have 
no pleasure in being a prince, only in that no one offer 
any opposition to what l say ! ’ 

t 5. “If a ruh'r’u words be good, is it not also good that 
no one oppose them ? lbw if they are not good, and no 
one opposes them, may,, there not be expected from this 
one sentence the ruin of liis'couipry \ ” < 

XVI. 1. The duke of She asked about government. 

2. The Master said, “ (tood /jorumno-ut obtithm, trlo-u 

those who are near are made happy, and those who are 
far off are attracted.” 

XVII. Ts/.e-hea, being governor of Keu-foo, asked 
about government. The Master said, “ J )o not be desirous 
to have things done quickly ; do not look at small advan¬ 
tages. Desire to have tliMigs done quickly prevents their 
being done thoroughly. Looking at small advantages 
prevents great affairs from bding accomplished.” 

XVllI., 1. The duke of She informed Confucius, say¬ 
ing, “ Among us here there are those who uu|y be styled 
upright in their conduct. If their father have stolen a 
sheep, they will bear witness to the fact.” 

2. Confucius said, “ Among us, in our part of the coun¬ 
try, those who are upright are different from this. The 

were commentators' sayings, aliont win* li tin* duke asks, in a.’vjy to inti¬ 
mate his disbelief of them. 

16. Good government seen, t rom its u KEt ts. 1. Shesee VII. 
xviii. 2. Confucius is supposed to lm\t* in mow the oppressive’ and ag* - 
gre«-*ive government of Tsoo, to « hich Mu” belonged. 

17. Haste and small advantages Nor to be desired in govern¬ 
ing. Keu-foo was a small city in the wastern borders of Loo. 

18. Natural Duyv and uvrightness in collision. I. Wo cafhiot 
say whether thctfluke is referring to one or more actual eases, or giving his 
opinion of what his people would do. Oonftienfs’ reply, would incline us 
to the latter view. Aceounts are quoted of such cases, but they are* 
probably founded on this chapter, ('king seems to convey here the 
Idea of accusation, as well ns of 'witnessing. 2. The concluding ex¬ 
pression does not absolutely affirm that this is upright, but that in this 
there is a better principle than in the other conduct.—Anybody but a 
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father conceals the misconduct of the son, fCnd the son / 
conceals the misconduct of the father. Uprightness is to 
be found in flu's.” , , 

* XIX. Fan Ch'o asked about perfect virtue. The Mas¬ 
ter said,It is*, in retirement, to be sedately grafe; in 
the management of business, to be reverently attentive; 
in intercourse with others, to be strictly sincere. Though 
a'mau go among rude uncultivated tribes, these qualities 
may not lye •negiectt'd.” 

XX. , h Tsze-kung asked, saying, “ What qualities 
must a man possess to entitle h^n to bo called an officer ? ” 
The'Mastor said, “ He who in Ins conduct of himself *main- 
taiiis'a sense of shame, and when kent to auy quarter.will 
not disgrace his prince’s*commis.sio‘n, deserves to be called 
an officer.” 

2. Tsze-kung pursued*, “ I venture to ask who may be 
placed in the next lower rank ? ” and he was told, “ He 
whom (he circle of his relatives pronounco to be filial, 
whom his fellow-villagers and neighbours pronounce to be 

.fraternal:” 

3. Again the disciple asked, ‘i I venture to ask about 
the class still next jn order.” The Master said, “They 
are determined tty bo sincere in what they say, and to carry 
out what they do. They are obstinate little men. ‘Yet 
perhaps they may make the next class.” 

4. Tsze-kVng finullg inquired, “.Of what sort ai'e those 
of the present day, who engage in government ? ” The 
Master said, “ Pooh ! they are so many pecks and hampers, 
not worth being taken into account.” 

XXI. Tho*Mast^r said, “ Since I cannot gqt men pur¬ 
suing tlm due medium, to whom I might communicate mg 
instructions, I must find the ardent and the caytionsly- 

decided. The ardent will advance and lay hold of truth ; 

• 

Chinese will say that both the duke's view of the subject and the sage’s 
..were incomplete. 

19. Characteristics or perfect virtue, even when associating 

WITH BARBARIANS. ’ « 

20. DlFFEBENT CLASSES OF MEN WHO IN TH|IR SEVERAL DEGREES 
MAT BE 8TTLED‘OFFICERS, AND THE INFERIORITY OF THE MASS OF THE 

Officers of Confucius' time. 

21. Confucius obliged to content himself with the ardent 

Aim CAUTIOUS AS DISCIPLES. Compare V. xxi., and Mencius, VII. Bk IL - 
xxxv ti. . 
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the cautiouSly-decided will keep themselves from what is 
wrong.” 

XXII. ,1. 'I’he Master said, “.The people "of the south 
have a saying —‘A man without constancy cannot he 
either‘a wizard or a doctor.’ Good ! 

2. “ Inconstant in his virtue, ho will be visited with 
disgrace." « . 

•3. The Master said, “ This arises simply from hot prog¬ 
nosticating.” 

XXIII. The Master said, “ The superior man is affable, 
but not adulatory ; the rnotpi is adulatory, but not affable.” 

XXIV. Tsze-kung asked saying, “ What do you say of 
a map who is loved by all the people of his village ? ” I’he 
Mtister replied, “We may not for that accord our ap¬ 
proval of him.” “ And what do you say of him who is 
hated by all the people of his village ? ” The Master said, 
“ We may not for that conclude that he is bad. It is bet¬ 
ter than either of these cases that the; good in tho village 
love him, and the bad hate him.” 

XXV. The Master said, “ The superior man is easy to 
serve and difficult to, ples.se. If you try to please him in 
any way which is not accordant with jight, lie will not be 

' « 

22. * Tub importance op fixity and (osstancy op mind. 1. I 
translate the word ’• wizard,’’ for want ot it Letter term. In tlic Chow Le, 
Bk XXVI., the woo appear sustaining a sort of oltieial stains, regulurly 
called in to bring down spiritual being-, obtain -bowers, &e. Th4y are 
distinguished a- men and women, though tho term is often teminine, “ a 
witch,” as opposed to another, signifying ■ a wizard.” Confneiiis’ 'use of 
the saying, according to Clioo lie. is tiiis:—‘'Since such small people 
must have constancy, how iriueh more ought opier- t<T* liave it! ” The 
ranking of the doctors and wizards together sufficiently shows what was 
the position of the healing art in those days. -Oiling K'angciliing inter¬ 
prets this { aragraph quite iiiadiuissibly : —“ wizards and doctors cannot 
manage people who have no constancy.” 2. This is a quotatioq from the 
Yih-king, diagram xxxii. 3. This is inexplicable to Choo He. Souto 
bring out from it the meaning in the translation.—Oli’ing K'ang-shing 
says;— “ By the Yih we prognosticate good and evil, but in it there is no 
prognostication of people without constancy.” 

23. fHE DIFFERENT MANNERS OF THE SUPERIOR ANO THE MEAN 

MAN. Compaiti II. xiv.; lmt here the parties are contrasted in their more 
private intercourse witfi others. ' 

24. HOW TO JUDOE OF A MAN FROM THE LIKINGS AND DI8LIKINGS 
OF OTHERS, WE MUST KNOW THE CHARACTERS OF THOSE OTHERS. 

25. Difference between the superior and the mean man in 

THEIR RELATION TO THOSE EMPLOYED BY THEM. 
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pleased. But in his employment of men, he utees them ac-'' 
cording to their capacity. The mean man is difficult to 
serve, and eftsy to please., If you try to please him, though 
if be in a way which is rfot accordant with right, he may 
be pleasqd. But in his employment of men, he wising them 
to be equal to everything.-” 

XXVI. The Master said, “ The superior 4 man ha&a dig¬ 
nified ease without pride. The mean man has pride wifi- 
out a dignified eased'’ 

XXVIlj The Master said, “ The firm, the enduring, the 
simple, and the modest, are near to virtue,” 

XX VIII. Tazo-loo asked saying, “ What qualities must 
a man possess to entitle him to be’called a scholar ? ” ,The 
Master said, “ He must bo thus, 1 —earnest, urgent, an! 
bland:—among his friends, earnest and urgent; among 
his brethren, bland.” I* 

XXIX. The Master said, “ Let a good man teach the 
people seven years, and they may then likewise be em¬ 
ployed in war.” 

XXX. - The Master said, “ To lead an iminstructed peo¬ 
ple to war is to throw them away.” 

2fi. TlIK DIFFERENT AIK AND BEARING OF THE SUPERIOR AND THE 
MEAN MAN. ' , ♦ 

27. Naturu, qualities which are favourable to virtue. 

28. Qualities that mark tue scholar in social intercourse. 
Thisjs the suntc question a-. in chapter x\ 4,1»ut the subject is here “the 
scholar," die gentleman ot education, without reference to his being in 
office or not. 

29* How THE GOVERNMENT OF A GOOD RULER WILL PREPARE THE 
PEOPLE FOR wajl “ A good man,"—spoken w ith reference to him as a 
ruler. The teaching is wot to be understood ol military training, but of 
the duties of life and citizenship ; a people -o taught are morally fitted to 
fight for Ptieir government. What military training may be included in 
the teaching, would merely be the hunting and drilling during flie people’s 
jeposc from the toils of agriculture. 

30. That people must be taught, to prepare them for war. 
Compare the last chapter. The language is very strong, and the instruo- 
s tion being understood as in thqjt chapter, shows how Confucius valued 
education for all classes 
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Chapter I. Heeu asked what might be considered 
shameful. .The Master said, “ When good government 
prevails in a State, to be thinkinj only of h is salary ; and, 
when bad government prevails, to bn ,'hinldnj in the same 
way, only if his salary ;—this is shameful." ., , 

II. 1. “When the I ovopf superiority, boasting, reseut- 

mentsvand covetousness are repressed, may this bo deemed 
perfect virtue ? ” " ■> 

2. The Master said, ,f This ifiav bo regarded as the 
achievement of what is difficult. But I do not know that 
it is to be deemed perfect virtue.”V 

III. The Master said, “ The scholar who ehorislies the 
love of comfort, is not tit to be deemed a scholar.” 

IV. The Master said, “ When good government pre¬ 
vails iii a State, language may be lofty and bold; and ac- . 
tions the same. When had government provads, the ac¬ 
tions may be lofty and bold, but the language may be with 
some reserve.” 

Heading' and scb-ikcts op this book. -Tins glos.-arist Iling Piug 
says, “ In this B<x)k we have tlie characters of the Three King*, and Two 
Chiefs , the courses proper fof princes and great officers, the practice of 
virtue, the knowledge of what is shameful, personal cultivation, and the 
tranquillizing of the people j—all subjects of great importance in govern¬ 
ment. They are therefore collected together, and arranged after the last 
chapter which corpulences with an inquiry about government." dome 
writers are of Opinion that the whole hook was compiled bv Heen or Yuen 
Sze, who appears in the first chapter. « . 

J. IT IStSHAMEFCL IN AN OFFICER TO BE OARISG ONLY ABOUT HIS 
EMOLUMENT. Heen is the Yuen Sze of VI. iii.; and if we suppose Con¬ 
fucius’ answer designed to have a practical application to Keen himself, iv 
is not easily reconcileablc with what appears of his character in that other 
place. 

2. The praise op perfect virtue is not to be allowed for the' 
repression of bad feelings. In Ho An, this chapter is joined to the 
preceding, and Choo He also takes the first paragraph to Iv s question of 
Yuen Heen. * 1 

8. A SCHOLAR MUST BE AIMING AT WHAT IB HIGHER THAN COMFORT 
OR PLEASURE. Compare IV. xi. 

4. What one does must always be right; what onb fkbm 

NERD NOT ALWAYS BE SPOKEN s—A LESSON OF PRUDENCE. 
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Vt The Master said, “ The virtuous will be sure to 
speak correctly, but those whose speech is good may 
not always be virtuous. Mon of principle are 5ure to be 
bold, but those .who are bold may not always be men of 
principle.*’ 

VI. Nan-kung Kwoh, submitting an inquiry to .Con¬ 
fucius, said, “ E was skilful at archery, and *Ngaou .pouljl 
move a boat along .upon the land, but neither of them 
died a natural death. Yu and Tseih personally wrought 
at the toilfe of husbandry, and they became possessors 
of tho empire.”. The Master Vnade no reply, but yvhen 
Nan-kiing Kwoh went out, he .said? “ A superior man in¬ 
deed is this! An esteemer of virtue indeed is this ! ”* 

VII. The Master said, “ Superior men, and yet not 
always virtuous, there h^ve been, alas! But there never 
has been a mean man, and, at the name time, virtuous.” 

VIII. The Master said, “ Can there be love which 
does not lead to strictness with its object ? Can there 
be loyalty which does not lead to the instruction df its 
object P ” 

5. We may predicate, the external from the internal, but 

NOT VICE VERSA. , 

6. Eminent trowels conducting to ruin, eminent virtue' 

IRADING TO EMPIRE. THE MODESTY OF CONFUCIUS. Nan-lCUng Kwoh 
is said by Choo He to have lieen the same as Nan Yung in V. i. ; but this 
is doubtful. See* on Nan Yung there. Kw4h, it is said, insinuated in 
his remark an inquiry, whether Confucius was not like Yu or Tseih, and 
the great men of tho time so many Es mid Ngaous, and the sage was 
modestlj’ silent upon the subject. E and Xgaou carry us back to tho 
twenty-seoond century before Christ, The first belonged to a family of 
princeiets, famous, from the time of the Emperor Hull (b.c. 2432X for 
their archery, and dethroned the Emperor How Seang, b.c. 2145. E was 
afterwards slain by his minister, Han Tsuh, who then married ]ps wife, 
and one of their sons was the individual Jiere named Xgaou, who was 
subsequently destroyed by the Emperor Shaou-k'ang, the posthumous son 
of *How-seang. Tseih was the bob of the Emperor Kuh, of whoso birth 
many prodigies are narrated, and appears in the Shoo-king as the 
■Sinister of agriculture to Ynou and Shun, by name K‘e. The Chow 
family graced their descent lineally from him, so that though the empire 
only came to his descendants more than a thousand years after his lime, 
Nan-kung Kwoh speaks asjf he had got it himself, ss Yu did. 

7. This highest’virtue not easily attained to, and incompati¬ 
ble with meanness. Compare IV. iv. We must supply the ‘'always,” 

*to bring out the meaning. 

8. A LESSON FOB PARENTS AND MINISTERS, THAT THEY MUST BE 

STRICT AND.DBCIDED. • 

YOL, 1. 


14 
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IX The Master said, “In preparing the govern¬ 
mental notifications, P‘e Shin first made the rough 
draught; She-shuh examined and discussed its contents; 
Tsze-yu, the manager of Foreign intercourse, then im¬ 
proved and polished it; and, finally, Tsze-ch'an of Tung- 
le gave it the proper softness and finish.” 

X. 1. Some one asked about Tsze*ch‘an. The Master 

said, “ He was a kind man.” , 

2. He asked about Tsze-se. Tho Master said, “ That 
man! That man ! ” 

'6. ,He asked about K./an Chung. ‘‘For him,” said 
the Master, “ the city of Peon, with three hundred families, 
waS taken from the chief of the, Pih family, who did not 
utter a murmuring word, though, till ho was toothless, he 
had only coarse rice to eat.” 

XI. Tho Master said, “ To be poor without murmur¬ 
ing is difficult. To bo rich without being proud is easy.” 

XII. The Master said, “ Miing Kung-eh'o is more 
than fit to be chief officer in the Families of Chaou 

9. The excellence op the official notifications op G'h'ino, 

OWING TO THE ABILITY OP POUR OF ITS OFFICERS. The state of CllTng, 
small and surrounded by powerful i eighbour*, was yet fortunate in having 
able ministers, through whose mi«le of conducting its government it enjoyed 
considerable prosjicrity. Tszc-ch'an (nee V. xv.) was the chief minister 
of the State, and in preparing such documents first used the services ot 
l’‘e Shin, who was noted foe his wise planning of matters. “She-shuh ” 
shows the relation of the officer indicated to the ruling futility. His name 
was Yew-keih. 

10. The judgment op Con put 'icr concerning Tsze-ch-an, Tsze-se, 

AND Kwan Chung. 1. See V. xv. 2. Tsze-se was .the chief minister of 
T’soo. He “had refused to accept the nomiu,.tion to the sovereignty of 
the State in preference to the rightful heir, hut did not oppose the 
usurping tendencies of the rulers of T'soo. He had moreover opposed the 
wish of King Ch‘aou to employ tiie sage. 3. Kwan Chung,— see III. 
xxii. To reward his merits, the Duke Hwan conferred on him the 
domain of the officer mentioned in the text, who hod been guilty of some 
offence. His submitting, as he did, to his changed fortunes was the best 
tribute to Kwan’s excellence. , 

11. IT 18 HARDER TO BEAR POVERTY ARIGHT THAN TO CARRY 1ICHE8. 
This sentiment may be controverted. 

12. The capacit” op Mano Kuxo-ch‘ 8. Kung-ch‘8 was the head of 
the M&ng, or Chung-sun family, and according to the “ Historical Re¬ 
cords,” was valued by Confucius more than any other great man of the 
times in Loo. His estimate of him, however, as appears here, was not 
very high. In the sage's time, the government of the State of Tsin was 
in the hands of the three Fatuities, Chaou, Wei, and Han, which after- 
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and.Wei, but he is not fit to bo minister to either pf the 
States T‘Sng;or Seth” 

.XIII. 1. Tsze-loo asfced what constituted a complete 
man. The Master said, “ Suppose a man with the know¬ 
ledge of Tsang Woo-chung, the freedom from covetousness 
of Kung-ch‘0, the bravery of Chw&ng of Peen, and the varied 
talents of. Yon K f ew; add to these the accorilplishments 
of the rules of propriety and music :—such an one’might 
be reckoned'a complete mau.” 

2. He then added, “ hut what is the necessity for a 
complete man of the present da^ to have all these things? 
The man, who in the view of ^ain $iink§ of righteousness; 
who ip tho view of dangpr is prepared to give up his life; 
and who does not forget an old agreement, however far 
back it extends :—sucl^ a man may be reckoned a com¬ 
plete man." 

XIV. 1. The Master asked Kung-ming Kea about 
Kuug-shuh Wiin, saying, “Is it true that your master 
speaks not, laughs not, and takes not ? " » 

• 2. Kuiig-ming Kea replied, “ This has arisen from the 

reporters going beyond the tnfth.—* My master speaks 
when it is tho time to speak, and so men do not get tired 
of his speaking. »He laughs Ivhen there is occasion t<^ be 
joyful, and so men do not get tired of his laughing. He 
takes when it is consistent with righteousness to do so, 

• • 

wards divided the territory among themselves, and became, as we shall 
aee, in. the times of Mencius, three independent principalities. Tang 
was a smalt state, the place of which is seen in the district of the same 
name in the department ot Yen-chow, bliau-tung. Set? was another small 
state adjacent to it * • 

13. Of Tips COMPLETE M tN A CONVEltSATION WITH TSZE-LOO. 1. 
Tsang Wofl-chung had l>een an officer ot Ixx> in the reign anterior to that 
in which Confucius was bom. So great was his reputation for wisdom 
t\jat the pfcople gave him the title of “sage." Woo was his honorary 
epithet, and Chung denotes his family place, among his brothers. Chwang, 
it is said, by Clioo Me, after Chow, one of the oldest commentators, whose 
surname only has come down to.us, was “great officer of the city of 
l'een.* In the “Great Collection of Surnames,” a secondary branch of 
a family of tho state of Tsaou having settled in I.oo, and being*gifted 
with Peen, its members took their surname thence. • 

. 14. THE CHARACTER OF KUNO-SHUH WAN, WHO WAS SAID NEITHER 
TO SPEAK, NOB LAUGH, NOB take. 1. Wan was the honorary epithet 
of the individual in question, by name Che, or, as some say, FA, an 
officer of the state of Wei. He was descended from the Duke Heen, and 
was himself the founder of the Kung.shuh family, being so designated, t 

14 • 
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and so men do not get tired of his taking.” The Master 
said, " So ! But is it so with him ? ” t 

XV. The Master said, “ Tsalig Woo-chung, keeping 
possesoion of Fang, asked of the duke of Loo to appoint a 
successor to him in his Family. Although it may be said 
that h® was not using force with his sovereign, I believe 
I 19 wag.” ‘ 

XVI. The Master said, “ The Duke Wan of Tsin was 
crafty and not upright. The Duke Hwan of Ts*e was up¬ 
right and not crafty.” 

XVJI. 1 . Tsze-loo said; "The Duke Hwan caused his 
brother Kew to be killed, when Shaou Hwfih died with 
his master, but Kwan Chung did, not do so. May hot I 
say that he was wanting in virtue ? ” < 

2. The Master said, “ The Dujfo Hwan assembled all 
the princes together, and that not with weapons of war 


(upposf, because of bis relation to the reigning duke. Of Kung-ming 
Kea nothing seems to be known. 

13. Condemnation or Tsano Woo-chung fob forcing a favour 
FROM His prince. Woo-chunfc (see chapter xiii.) was obliged to fly from 
Loo, by the animosity of the M&ng family, aiuj took refuge in Choo. As 
\he head of the Tseng family, it devolved on him to offer the sacrifices in 
the hncestral temple, and he wished one of his haif-brothers to be mads 
the head <J( the family, in his room, that those might not be neglected. 
To strengthen the application for this, which he contrived to get made, he 
returned himself to the city of Kang, which belonged to* his family, and 
thence sent a message to the court, which was tantamount to a threat that 
if the application were not granted, he would hold possession of the place. 
This was what Confucius condemned,—in a matter which shoufd have 
been left to the duke’s grace. „ 

10. The different characters of the b:jkf.b Wan of Tsin and 
Hwan of Ts‘e. Hwan and Wan were the two first of the five leaders of 
the princes of the empire, who play an important part in Chinese history, 
during the period of the Chow.dynasty known as the Ch’un IVew. Hwan 
ruled in Ts‘e, B.c. 083—C40, and W8n in Tsin B.c. 083—G27t> Of Duke 
Hwan, see the next chapter. The attributes mentioned by Confucius tire 
not to be taken absolutely, but as respectively predominating in the two 
chiefs. • 

17. The merit,of Kwan Chung:—a conversation with Ts^e-loo. 
1. "fheduketg son Kew,” but, to avoid the awkwardness of that render¬ 
ing, I say—“ his brother.” Hwan and Kew had both been refugees in 
different States, the latter having been carried into Loo, away from the 
troubles and dangers of Tse, by the ministers Kwan Chung and Shabu 
Hwub. On the death of the prinee of Ts‘e, Hwan anticipated Kew, got to 
Ts‘«, and took posse ss ion of the State. Soon after, he required the duks 
of Loo to put bis brother to death, and to deliver up the tw,o ministers, 
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and, chariots :—it was all through the influence of Kwan 
Chung. Whose beneficence was like his ? Whose'bene- 
ficenoe was like his?" • • 

*XVIII. 1. Tsze-kung gaid, "Kwan Chung, I appre¬ 
hend, was warfting in virtue. When the Duke *Hwan 
caused his brother Kew to be killed, Kwan Chung was 
not able to die with him. Moreover, he became prime 
minister to Hwan." ** • 

2. The. Master Said, “ Kwan Chung acted as prime 
minister to the Duke Hwan, made him leader of all the 
princes, and united and rectified the whole empire. Down 
to the present May, the people enjoy the gifts which he 
conferred. But for Kwan Chtmg, we should now be wear¬ 
ing our tiair dishevelled’and the la'ppets of our coats but¬ 
toning on the left side., 

3. “ Will you requiie j from him the small fidelity of 

common men and common women, who would commit 
suicide in a stream or ditch, no one knowing anything 
about them ?" , 

when Shaou Hwuh chose to dash his brajfis ouj, and die with his master, 
while Kwan Chung returned gladly to Ts'e, took service with Hwan, 
became his prime minister, and made him supreme arbiter among the 
various chiefs of the eaipire. Such conduct was condemned by Taz$-tos. 

2. Confucius detends Kwan Cbung, on the ground of the servjpes which he 
rendered. 

18. The merit op Kwan Crcxg conversation with Tsze- 
KCNfl. 1. Tsze-loo’s doubts about Kwan Chung arose from his not 
dying with the Prince Kew; Tszc-kung’s turned principally on his subse¬ 
quently becoming premier to Hwan. 2. Anciently the right was the posi¬ 
tion of honour, and the right hand, moreover, is the more convenient for 
use, but the practice of yie barbarians was contrary to* tha| of China in 
both points. The sentence of Confucius is, that but for Kwan Chung, his 
countryman* would have sunk to the state of the rude tribes about them. 

3. By “ small fidelity ” is intended the faithfulness of a married couple of 
the comiqpn people, where the husband tffkes no concubine in addition to 
Ifis wife. The argument is this:—“ Do you think Kwan Chung should 
have considered himself hound to'Kew, as a common man considers himself 
bound to his wife ? And woul(J you have bad him commit suicide, as 
comqjon people will do on any slight occasion ? ” Commentators say that 
there is underlying the vindication this fact:—that Kwang Chung’s and 
Shaou Hwuh’s adherence to Kew was wrong in th^ tint place, Kew being 
the younger brother. Cfiung’s conduct therefore was not to lie judged as 
if Kew had been the senior. There is nothing of this, however, in Con¬ 
fucius’ words. He vindicates Chung simply on the ground of his subse¬ 
quent services, and his reference to “ the small fidelity ” of husband and* 
wife amoiu the common people is very unhappy. 
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XIX. 1! The officer. Seen, who had been fmnily-mnm- 
ter to Kung-shuh Wttn, ascended to the prince’s court in 
company .with Wan. 

2. The Master having heard of it, said, “ He deserves 
to be'considered wan.” 

XX. 1. The Master was speaking about the unprin¬ 

cipled coucsq of the Duke Ling of Wei, when Kc K'aiig 
said , M Since he is of such a character, how is it he does 
not lose his throne ?” ' 

2. Confucius said, “The Chung-shuh, Yu, lies the su¬ 
perintendence of his guest;s and, of strangers; the litanist, 
T‘o, has the management of his ancestral temple ; and 
Wang-sun Kea has the direction of the army and forces : 
—with such officers 'as these, 'how should lie lose his 
throne ? ” ^ 

XXI. The Master said, “ He "who speaks without mo¬ 
desty will find it difficult to make his words good.” 

XXII. 1. Cli’in Ch'ing murdered the Duke Keen of 
Tx‘e. r 

2. Confucius bathed, went to court, and informed tho 
Duke Cae, saying, “ Chiin Hang has slain his sovereign. 
I beg that you will undertake to pupish him.” 

. 1{>. The merit Of Kung-bhuh Van in recommending to office 
a MAN OF jvokth. Kung-shuh Win, see chapter xiv. Thu paragraph is 
to be understood as intimating that Kung-shuh, seeing the worth and 
capacity of his minister, had t recommended him to his sovereign, and after¬ 
wards was not ashamed to appear in the same rank witli him at cohrt. 

20. The importance of good ani> ahi,c ministers:—been in the 

STATE OF Wei. 1. Ling was the honorary epithet of Yuen, fluke of 
Wei, B.C. 533— 4U2. He was the husband ol Xan-tsse, VI. xxvi. 2. The 
Chung-shuh,^Yu. is the K‘ung WSn of V. xiv. ^Clmng-shuh expresses his 
family position, according to the degrees of kindred. “ The litanist, T‘o,” 
— gee VI. xiv. Wang-sun Kea,—see UI. xiii. ' * 

21. Extravagant speech hard to be made good. Compare IV. 

xxii. *■ , 

22. How Confucius wished to avenge the murder of the duAk 
of Tb‘e HIS righteous and public spirit. 1. Kt’rn ,—“ indolent in 
not a single virtue,” and *• tranquil, not speaking unadvisedly,” are the. 
meanings attached to this as an honorary epithet; while Ch'ing indi¬ 
cates “ tranquilliser of the people, and establisher of government." Tho 
murder of thrf Duke Keen by his officer, Cli'in HSng, took place B.C. 480, 
barely two years before Confucius’ death. 2. “ Bathing ” implies ail the 
fasting and other solemn preparation, os for a sacrifice or other great occa¬ 
sion. According to the account of this matter in the Tso Ch'uen, Confucius 
meant that the Duke Oae should himself, with the forces of Loo, under¬ 
take the punishment of tjie regicide. Some modern commutators cry 
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3. The duke said, “ Inform the chiefs of thtf three fami- ** 

lie/of it.” • 

4. Confucius retired, and said, “ Following, as I do, in 
the rear of the great ofhcers, I did not dare not to repre¬ 
sent such a matior, and myprinco says, ‘ Inform thefchiefs 
of the three families of it.’ ” 

5. Ho went to the chiefs, and informed them, hut they 
would not act. Confucius then said, “ Following in the 
rear of the groat officers, I did not dare not to represent 
such a matter.” 

XXIII. Tsze-loo asked how a soverqign should be 
served. The Master said, “ not impose on him, and, 
moreover, withstand him to his fate.” 

XXIV. The Master»said, “ Th« progress of the supe¬ 

rior mar! is upwards; the progress of the mean man is 
downwards.” '• 

XXV. The Master * said, “ In ancient times, men 
learned with a view to their own improvement. Now-a- 
davs, men learn with a view to the approbation of others.” 

XXVL 1. Keu Pih-yuh sent a messenger with friend- 
’ hj inquiries to Confucius. g 

2. Confucius sat with him, and questioned him. 
“What,” said ho, is your^naster engaged in?” The 
messenger replied, “My master is anxious to makohis 
faults few, but he has not yet succeeded.” He then went 
out, and the Master said, ” A messenger indeed! A 
messenger indeed ! ” 

out against this. The sage's advice, they say, would have been that the 
duke should report the thing to the emiieror, and with his authority asso¬ 
ciate other princes»witli himself to do justice on the offender. 3. This is 
taken as tho remark of Confucius, or his colloquy with himself, when he had 
gone out from the duke. The last observation was spoken to the chiefs, 
to reprove them for their disregard of a crime, which conceded every 
public man. • 

• 23. Iltftv THE MINISTER OP A PRINCE MUST BE SINCERE AND BOLDLY 
UPRIGHT. * 

24. The different progressive tendencies of the superior man 

•AND THE MEAN MAN. * 

25? The different motives of learners in old times, ^nd in 

THE TIMES OF CONFUCIUS. • 

20. An admirable messengeb. Pih-yuh was The designation of Eeu 
Yuen, an officer of the state of Wei, and a disciple of the sage. His place 
is now first, east, in the outer court of the temples. Confucius had lodged 
with him when in Wei, and it was after his return to Loo that Pih-yuh « 
sent to inquire for him. 
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XXVII. «The Master said, “ He who is not in any par¬ 
ticular office has nothing to do with plans for the admin¬ 
istration of its duties.” 

XXVIII. 1. The philosopher TsSng said. “ The supe¬ 
rior man, in his thoughts, does not go out of his place. 

XXIX. The Master said, “ The superior fnan is modest 
in his.speech, but exceeds in his actions.” 

,XXX. 1. The Master said, “ The way of the superior 
man is threefold, but I am not equal to it. Virtuous, he is 
free from anxieties; wiso, he is free from perplexities; 
bold, he is free from fear.” 

2. Tsze-kung said, “ Master,' that is what you yourself 
sav.” 

XXXI. Tsze-kung»was in theOmbit of comparing men 
together. The Master said, “ Ts‘ze must have reached a 
high pitch of excellence! Now', I have not loisure /or 
this." 

XXXII. The Master said, “ I will not be concerned at 
men’s not knowing me ; I will be concerned at my own 
want 'of ability.” 

XXXIII. The Master said, “ Ho who does not anti¬ 
cipate attempts to deceive him, nor think beforehand of 

< * « 

' 27. A repetition of VIII. xiv. 

28. The'thoughts or a superior man tn harmony with h-s 
POSITION. Tsang here quotes (rom the illustration of n the fifty-second 
diagram of the Yih-king, hut he leaves out a character, and thereby,alters 
the meaning somewhat. What is said in the Yih, is— “ The superior man 
is thoughtful, and so does not go out of his place."—The chapter, it is 
said, is inserted here, from its analogy with the preceding. 

29. The superior mas more in deeds than in words. 

30. Coxrmtrf MUMBLE estimate of himself, which Tsze-kuno 

DENIES. 

31. One's work is with one's self against making'compabi- 
ROXS. ' 

32. Concern should be about our personal attainsent, an.o 
not about the estimation of orHEHS. See I. xvi., et at. A critical 
canon is laid down here by Choo He :—“ All passages, the same in mean¬ 
ing and in words, are to be understood .is having been spoken only once, 
and their recurrence is the work of the compilers. Where the meaning is 
the sahie and the language A little difterent, they are to be taken as having 
been repeated by Confucius himself, with the variations.” Aocording to 
this rule, the sentiment in this chapter was repeated by the master in four 
different utterances. 

S3. Quick discrimination without suspiciousness is highly 
meritorious. 
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hip not being believed, and yet apprehends ‘these things* 
readily when they occur;—is he not a man of superior 
worth ? ” * . . 

XXXIV. 1. Wei-shang Mow said to Confucius, “K‘ew, 
how is it that*you keep roosting about? Is it iot that 
you are an insinuating talker? ” 

2. Confucius said, “I do not dare to play the *part of 
such a talker, but I hate obstinacy.” *• • 

XXXY- • The Master said, “ A horse is called a k‘e, 
not because of its strength, but because of its other good 
qualities.” , , 

XXXVI. I. Some one said, “ What do you say con¬ 
cerning the principle that injury*should be recompensed 
with kindness ? ” * * 

2. Tne Master said, “ With what then will you recom¬ 
pense kindness ? 

3. “ llecompense injury with justice, and recompense 
kindness with kindness.” 

XXXVII. 1. The Master said, “ Alas ! there is # no one 
that knows me.” 

34. Confucius not self-willed,* and* vet no glib-tonoubd 

TALKER-DEFENCE OF HIMSELF FROM THE CHARGE OF AN AGED 
rkpbover. From JVei-shang’.s addressing Confucius by his name, it, is 
presumed that he was an old man. Such a lilierty in a young man would 
have been impudence. It is presumed, also, that he was one*of those men 
who kept themselves retired from the world in disgust. “ Rooster-er,” as 
a bird, is used contemptuously with reference to Confucius going about 
among the princes, and wishing to be called to office. 

39. Virtue, and not strength, the fit subject of praise. 1 CV 
was the name of a famous horse of antiquity who could run 1000 le in one 
day. See the diertonarj^in roc. It is here used generally/or “ a good horse.” 

30. Good is not to be returned for evil ; evil Is to be met 
SIMPLY ,vwth justice. 1. The phrase “ Recomjienso injury with kind¬ 
ness " is found in I.aou-tsze; but it is likely that Confucius* questioner 
simply consulted him atiout it as a saying which he had heard and was 

• inclined to approve himself. 2. How far the ethics of Confucius fall below 
the Christian standard is evident from this chapter. The same expressions 
are attributed to Confucius in the Le-ke, XXXII. 11, and it is there 
added,—“ He who returns goofi for evil is a man who is careful of his 
perfon," i. will try to avert danger from himself by such 9 course. 
One author says, that the injuries intended by the questioner were only 
trivial matters, which perhaps might be dealt Vith in the way he men- 

• tloned, but great offences, is those against a sovereign, a father, may not 
be dealt with by such an inversion of the principles of justice. The Master 
himself, however, does not fence his deliverance in Rny way. 

87. CONFUCIUS, lamenting that men did not know him, rests 
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2 . Tsze-kiing said, “ Whafe do you mean by thus spy¬ 
ing—that no one knows you P ’* The Master replied, “ I 
do not murtpur against Heaven. I do not grumble against 
men. My studies lie low, and my penetration rises high! 
But thfire is Heaven;—that knows me ! ” 

XXXVIII. 1. The Kung-pih, Leaou, having slandered 
Tsze-lco toiKg-sun, Tszc-fuh King-pih informed Con¬ 
fucius ef it, saying, “ Our Master is certainly being led 
astray by the Kung-pih, Leaou, but I have still power 
enough left to cut Leaou off, and expose his corpse in the 
market and in the court/' 

2. The Master said, “lt r 'my principles ate to advance, 
it is go ordered. If they are'to fall to the ground, it is so 
ordered. What can the' Kung-pih’; Leaou, do, where such 
ordering is concerned ? ” 

XXXIX. I. The Master said, “ 'Some men of worth re¬ 
tire from the world. 

2. “ Some retire from particular countries. 

3. “ Some retire because of dimespectful looks. 

4. ““Some retire because of contradictory language." 


IN THE THOUGHT THAT Hbaven knew him. Confucius referred in hi* 
complaint, commentators say, to the wav in which hq pursued his course, 
simply, out of his own conviction of dutv, and for his own improvement, 
without regaril to success, or the opinions of others. 2. “ My studies iie 
low, and my penetration rises high " is literally—“ beneath J learn, above 
I penetrate; ”—the meaning appears to be that he contented htmseft with 
the study of men and things, common matters as more ambitious spirit* 
would deem them, but from those he rose to understand the high princi¬ 
ple* involved in them,—“the appointment* of Heaven,'’ according to one 
commentator. t *’ 

88. How Onfucics bested, as to thE* progress of his 

DOCTRINES, ON THE ORDERING OF HEAVEN:—ON OCCASION OF TgZE- 
LOO’S BEI^o slandered. Leaou, called Kung-pih (literally! duke’* 
uncle), probably from an affinity v ith the ducal bouse, is said by some to 
have been a disciple of the sage, but that is not likely, as we find Mm here • 
slandering Tsze-loo, that he might not be able, in his official connection 
with the Ke family, to carry the Master’s lesson* into practice. Tsze- 
fuh King-pih was an officer of Loo. Exposing the bodies of criminals was 
a sequel of their execution. The bodies of “great officer*" werd *o 
exposed Jh the ceurt, and those of meaner criminal* in the market-place. 

“ The market-place and the court" came to be employed together, though 
the exposure could take place only in one place. 

89. Different causes wht men of worth withdraw from 
PUBLIC LIFE, AND DIFFERENT EXTENTS TO WHICH THET SO WITHDRAW 
THEMSELVES. 
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. XL. The Master said, “ Those who have done, this are 
seven mei^.” 

XLI. Tsze-loo happening to pass the night in Shih- 
mun, tho gate-keeper said to him, “ Whom do you como 
from ? ” Tsze-loo said, “ From Mr K'ung.” “It is he, 
—is it not ? ”—said the other, “ who knows the im¬ 
practicable nature of the times, and yet will be doing in 
them.” ** • 

XLII. T. The*Master was playing, oneday, on a musical 
stone- ill Wei,. when a man, carrying a straw basket, passed 
the door of the house, wheivj Confucius was, and said, 
“ His heart is full who so beats the musical stone." 

2. A little while after lib adSed, “ How contemptible 
is the. one-idea obstinacy those*sounds display! When 
one is taken no notice *>f, lie has simply at once to give over 
his wish for public enijdinjmeiit. ‘ Deep water must be 
crossed with the clothes on ; shallow water may be waded 
through with the clothes rolled up/” 

3. The Master said, “ How determined is ho in Jiis pur¬ 
pose ! ‘ But this is not difficult.” 

XLIII. 1. Tsze-chang saulf “ What is meant when the 
shoo says that Kaou-tsung, while observing the usual im¬ 
perial mourning, was for three years without speaking.?” 

2. The Master said, “ Why must Kaou-tsiyig be'refer¬ 
red to as an example-of this? The ancients all did so. 
When the* sovereign died, the officers all attended to their 

40. The number of men ok worth who had withdrawn from 

public life in Confucius’ time. This chapter is understood, both by 
Choo He anil tile old gommentntors, in connection with the preceding, as 
appears in the translation. .Some a No give the names ot the seven meu, 
which, juxiording to Choo, is “ chiselling," i. «., forcing out an illustration 
of the text. • 

41. Condemnation of ConfuciiJb' course in seeking to be 

employed, by one who had withdrawn from public life. The 
site of Shih-mun is referred to* the district of Ch*ang-ts‘ing, department of 
Ts‘e-nan, in Shati-tung. The keeper was probably one of the seven worthies, 
spoken of in the preceding onapter. We might translate Shih-mun by 
“ Stony-gato.” It seems to have been one of the frontier passe? between 
Ts‘e and Loo. • 

42. The judgment or a retired worth/on Confucius’course, 

AND REMARK OF CONFUCIUS THEREON. 

43. How GOVERNMENT WAS CABRIED on DURING THE THREE YEARS 
or SILENT mourning by THE EMPEROB. See the Shoo-king, IV. viii. r, 
but th^ passage there is not exactly as la the text. It is there said that 
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several duties, takinsr instructions from the prime minister 
for throe years.” 

XLIV. The Master said, “ When rulers love to observe 
the rules of propriety, the people respond readily to the 
calls on"them for service.” 

XLY. Tsze-loo asked what constituted the superior 
man. The Master said, “ The cultivation of himself in 
reverential carefulness.” “ And is this all ? ” said Tsze- 
loo. “ He cultivates himself so as to give rest to others,” 
was the reply. “ And is this all ? ” atjain asked Tsze-loo. 
The Master said, “He cultivates h'mself so as to give rest 
to all the people. He cultivates himself so 4s to give rest 
to all the people :—even Yaoii and Shun were still solitit- 
ous about this.” 

XLVI. Yuen Jang was squatting on his heels, and so 
waited the approach of the Master, who said to him: “ In 
youth, not humble as befits a junior; in manhood, doing 
nothing worthy of being handed down; and living on to 
old age :—this is to be a pest.” With this he hit him on 
the shank with his staff. 

Kaou-tsung, after the three years' mourning, still did not speak. Kaou- 
tsung was the honorary epithet of the Emperor Woo-ting, B c. 1323—1263. 
—T«*s-chang was perplexed to know how government 1 could be carried on 
during so long a period of silence. 

A*. How A LOVE or THE RULES OF PROPRIETY IN RULERS FACILI¬ 
TATES GOVERNMENT. „ , 

45. Reverent self-cultivation the distinguishing character¬ 
istic or the Keun-tsze. “All the people" is literally, "the hundred 
surnames,” which, as a designation for the mass of the people, occurs a* 
early as in the first Book of the Shoo. It is =3 “ the .surnames of the 
hundred fami)ie|,'’ into which number the families of the people were per¬ 
haps divided at a very early time. The surnames of the Chinese now 
amount to several hundreds. A small work, made in the Sung dynasty, 
contains nearly 450. We find a ridiculous reason given for the surnames 
being a hundred, to the effect that the ancient sages gave a sumi ,ne for 
each of the five notes of the scale in music, and of the five great relations 
of life and of the four seas; consequently, 5 x 5 x 4—100." It Is to be 
observed, that in the Shoo-king, we find “ a hundred surnames,” inter¬ 
changed with "ten thousand surnames," and it would seem needl'ss, 
therefore, to seek to attach a definite explanation to the number. On the 
concluding remafk,—see^VI. xxviii. 

46. Confucius’ conduct to an unmannerly old man of his 
acquaintance. Yuen Jang was an old acquaintance of Confucius, but 
had adopted the principles of Laou-tsze, and gave himself extraordinary 
license in his behaviour.—See an instance in the Le-ke, II. Pt II. ill. 24. 
The address of Confucius might be translated in the second persor, but it 
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CH. XLVII.] 

JCLYII. 1. A lad of the village of K'Sueh was em-" 
pleyed by Confucius to carry the messages between him 
jmd his visitors. Some one asked about him, saying, “ I 
suppose he has made great progress/’ 

2. The Master said, “ I observe that he is foncf of oc¬ 
cupying the seat of a full-grown man; I observe that he 
walks shoulder to shoulder with his elders. He is sot one 
who is seeking to make progress in learning. Ho* wishes 
quickly to -becomtf a man.” 


• ’• 

boojc xy. 

Chapter I. 1. The Duke Ling’of Wei asked Confucius 
about tactics. Confucius replied, “ I have heard all about 
sacrificial vessels, but t Jiave not learned military matters.” 
On this, he took his departure the next day. 

2. When he w r as in Ch'in, their provisions were ex¬ 
hausted, and his followers became so ill that th§y were 
unable to rise. 

3. Tsze-loo, with evident dissatisfaction, said, “ Has 
the superior man likewise to endure in this way ?” The 

i< perhaps better to keep to the third, leaving the application to belimfer- 
stood. * 

47. CONFUCIUS' EMPLOYMENT OK A FORWARD YOUTH. 1. There i8 a 
tnftlition that Confucius lived and taughtln the village of K'euch ; but it 
is much disputed. The inquirer supposed that Confucius’ employment of 
the 4ad was to distinguish him for the progress which he had made. 2. 
According to the rules of ceremony, a jouth must sit in the comer, the 
liody of the roonf being reserved for full-grown men. ,See the Le-ke, II. Pt 
I. i. 17. In walking with an elder, a youth was required*to keep a little 
behind Jinn. See the Ix;-ke, III. v. 1.1. Confucius’employment of the 
lad, therefore, was to teach him the courtesies required by his years, as he 
would got dare to give himself his usuahairs with the sage's visitors. 

Heading and subjects of this book. “ The duke, Ling, of Wei.” 
The contents of the Book, contained in forty chapters, are as miscellaneous 
os those of the former. Bather they are more so, some chapters bearing 
on t the public administration of government, several being occupied with 
the superior man, and others containing lessons of^psactical wisdom. “ AP 
the subjects,” says Hing Ping, “ illustrate the feeling of the sense of shame 
and consequent pursuit of the oorrect tjourse, *and therefore the Book 
immediately follows the preceding one.” 

1. Confucius refuses to talk on military affairs. In the 

MIDST OF DISTRESS, HE SHOWS THE DISCIPLES HOW THE SUPERIOR MAN. 
IS ABQfE distress. 1. “Aboutsacrifioial vessels’’ is literally, "about 
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Master said, “ The superior man may indeed have to en¬ 
dure want, but the mean mau, when he is in want, gives 
way to unbridled license.” , 

II. 1. The Master said, “ Ts'ze, you think, I suppose, 
that I rim one who learns many things and keeps them in 
memory ?” 

2. Teze-kang replied, “Yes,—but perhaps it is not 
so l” ■■ 

3. “No,” was the answer; “I seeJc a unity all-per¬ 
vading.” 

III. The Master said, “ Yew, those who know virtue 

are few” t 

IY. The Master said} “ May not Shun be instanced as 
having governed efficiently without exertion ? What did 
he do ? He did nothing but gravely and roverently oc¬ 
cupy his imperial seat.” 

Y. 1. Tsze-chang asked how a man might conduct 
himself, so as to be everywhere tii>j>reciated. 

the ‘ r/w' and ‘ tow,'" vessels with which Confucius,» hen a boy, was fond 
of playing. He wished, by his reply and departure, to teach the duke that 
the rules of propriety, and not war, were essential to the government of a 
State. 2. From Wei, Confucius proceeded to Ch'in, and there met with 
the distress here mentioned. It is probably the same which is referred to 
in XI. 1L 1, though there is some chronological difficulty about the 
subject, 

2. How Confucius aimed at the knowledge of an all tebvad- 
ING UNITT. This chapter is to be compared with IV. xv. ; only, lays 
Choo He, “ that is spoken with reference to practice, and this with refer¬ 
ence to knowledge." But the design of Confucius was probably the "ame 
in them both; and I understand the first paragraph here as meaning— 
“ Ts'ze, do you thipk that I am aiming, by the exercise of memory, to 
acquire a varieo and extensive knowledge ? " Ttlen the third paragraph 
is equivalent to:— “I am not doing this. My aim is to know myself,— 
the mind which embraces all knowledge, and regulates all practice." 

3. Few beallt know virtue. This is understood as spoken with 
reference to the dissatisfaction manifested by Tsze-loo in chapter I? If he 
had possessed a right knowledge of virtue, he would not have been so 
affected by distress. 

4. How Shun was able to govern without personal effort. 
“Made himself reverent” and “He gravely and reverently occupied*his 
imperial seat” 1' literally, “ he correctly adjusted his southward face; ” see 
VI. 1. Shun succeeding Yaou, there were many ministers of great virtue 
and ability, to occupy all the offices of the government. All that Shun 
did, waa by his grave and sage example. This Is the lesson—the influence 
C t a ruler’s personal character. 

fi. Conduct that will be appreciated in all parts pr the 
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•2. The Master said, “Let his words be sincere and 
truthful, and his actions honourable and careful;—such 
jconduct may be practiced among the rude tribes of the 
South or the North. If his words bo not sincere and 
truthful, and his actions not honourable and careful, will 
he, with such conduct, be appreciated, even in his neigh¬ 
bourhood ? • * 

3. “When ho is standing, let him see those two'thirtgs, 
as it were’ fronting him. When he is in a carriage, let 
him see’them attached to the yoke. Then may he subse¬ 
quently carry them into practice.” 

4. Tsze-chang wrote these counsels on the end of his 

sash- • t ' ‘ 

VL. 1. The Master said, “Truly straightforward was 
the historiographer Mu. When good government pre¬ 
vailed in his state, he was like an arrow. When bad 
government prevailed, he was like an arrow. 

2. “ A superior man indeed is Keu Pih-yuh i When 
good government prevails in his state, he is to be found 
in office. When bad government prevails, he can roll 
his principles up, and keep them iiwbis breast.” 

VII. The Master said, “ When a man may be spoken 
with, not to sppak to him* is to err in -reference to the 
man. When a man may not be spoken with, Jo speak to 
him is to err in reference to our words. The wise err 
neither in regard to their man nsr to their words.” 

VIII. Tho Master said, “ The determined scholar and 
the* man of virtue will not seek to live at the expense of 


■* 

world. J. We must supply a good deal to bring out til? moaning here. 
Clioo He compare* the question with that other of Tsze-chang about the 
scholar«vlio may bo called “ distinguished see XU. xx. 

fi, Thk admirable characters of Tsze-yu and Keu Mh-yuh. J. 
Teze-y» was the historiographer of Wei. On his death-lied, he left a mes- 
* gage for his prince, and gave oijlers that hig body ghould lie laid out in a 
place and manner likely to attract his attention when he paid the vigit of 
condolence. It wag go, and the mesgage then delivered had the desired 
effect. Perhaps it was on hearing this that Confucius made this remark. 
2. Keu Pih-yuh,—see XIV. xxvi. Commentators say that Tsxe*yu’s uni¬ 
form straightforwardness was not equal to Pill -yipi’s rightly adapting him¬ 
self to circumstances. 

7. There are men with whom to speax, and men with whom to 

KEEP SILENCE. THE WISE KNOW THEM. 

8 . High natures value virtue more than life. “ They will 
■aorifieii their live* ” may be translated—“ H’hey will kill themselves.” No 
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injuring their virtue. They will even sacrifice thrir 
lives to preserve their virtue complete.” 

IX. Tszo-kung asked about the practice of virtue. The 
Master jsaid, “ The mechanic, who wishes to do his work 
well, must first sharpen his tools. When J’ou arc living 
in any state, take service with the most worthy among its 
great Officers, and make friends of the most virtuous 
among its scholars.” 

X. 1. Yen Yuen asked how the government of a 
country should be administered. 

2. The Master said, “Follow the seasons of Hea. 

3. “ Ride in the state carriage of Yin. 

4. “ Wear the ceremonial Cap of Chow. 

5. “ Let the music be 1 the Shaou with its pantomimes. 

ti. “ Banish the songs of Cli'ing, and keep far from 

specious talkers. The songs of Ch'ing are licentious; 
specious talkers are dangerous.” 


doubt suicide is included in the expression (see the amplification of Ho 
An’s commentary), and Confucius here justifies that act, as in cer.tain cases 
expressive of high virtue. 

0. How INTERCOURSE JVITH THE GOOD AIDS THE PRACTICE OP 
virtue. Compare Proverbs xwii. 17, “Iron shnrpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friepd.” 

40. Certain rcl£s, exemplified in the ancient dynasties, to 

BE FOLLOWED IN GOVERNING: — A REPLY TO YEN YUEN. 1. The 
disciple modestly put his quest ion with reference to the government of a 
State, but the Master answers i( according to the disciple's anility, as if it 
had been about the ruling of the empire. 2. The three great ancient 
dynasties began the year at different times. According to an ancient 
tradition, “ Heaven was opened at the time tize; Earth appeared ai the 
time eh'ate; and Man was born at the time yin. Tt;e commences in 
our December, jit the winter solstice; ch'om a month later; and yin a 
month after choir. The Chow dynasty l>egan its year with Uze; the 
Sh&ng with ch'oie ; and the Hea witii yin. As human life than com¬ 
menced, the year in reference to human labours, naturally proceeds from 
the spring, and Confucius approved tl.e rule of the Hea dynasty. His 
decision has been the law of ail dynasties since the Ts’in. See the “ DU- 
court Priliminaire, Chapter in Oauhil’s Shoo King. 3. The state 

carriage of the Yin dynasty was plain and substantial, which Confucius 
preferred to the more ornamented ones of Chow. 4. Yet he does^not 
object to the more elegant cap of that dynasty, “ the cap,” says Choo He, 
“ bring a small thing, an,d placed over all the body.” 5. The shaou was 
the music of Shun ; see III. xxv.; the “ dancers,” or “ pantomimes,” kept 
time to the music. See the Shoo-king II. Hk II. 21. 6. “The sounds of 
Ch‘ing,” meaning both the songs of Ch’ing and the appropriate musio to 
which they were sung. Those song* form the seventh book of the first 
division of the She-king, and are here characterized justly. c 
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XI. The Master said, “ If a man take no thought jibout 
what is distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.” 

,XII. The Master said,'” It is all over ! I have not seen 
one who loves virtue as he loves beauty.” , 

XIII. Tho Master said, “ Was not Tsang Witn like one 
who had stolen his situation ? He knew the virtue and 
the talents of llwuy of Low-hea, and yet did rfot procure 
that he .should stand with him in court.’ 3 

XIV. The Master said, “ He who requires much from 

himself arid little from others, will keep himself from helnj 
the object of resentment.” • *, 

XV. The Master said, “ Wlicn qman'is not in the habit 
of saying—‘What shall I think of this? What shall I 
think of ibis ? 3 I can indeed do nothing with him ! 33 

XVI. The Master said, “ When a number of people are 

together, for a whole (lay, without their conversation 
turning on righteousness, and when they are fond of car¬ 
rying out the miijiiestions of a small shrewdness;—theirs is 
indeed a hard case.” . 

XVIT. The Master said, “The superior man in every¬ 
thing considers righteousness to* be ■essential. He per¬ 
forms it according to. the rules of propriety. He brings 
it forth in humility. Ho comjHetes it with sincerity. This, 
is indeed a superior man.” , 

11. The nkci&sity or forethought and precaution. 

12. The rarity or a trce love of VIRTUE. " It is all over.”—see 
V. xxvi.; tlio rest is a repetition of IX. xvii., said to have been spoken by 
Confucius when he was in Wei, and saw the duke riding out openly in the 
tame earrings with Xnn-tsze. 

18. AGAINST JEALOUSWOF OTHERS’ TALENTS;—THE CASE OF TsAXG 
WAx, and Hwuy OF Lew-hka. Tsang Wan-ehung,—see V. xvii. Tsang 
WSn would not recommend Hwuy, because he was an abler and better man 
tiian himself. Hwuy is a famous name in China. He was an Officer of 
l.oo, styhsknwuy after death, and derived his revenue from a town called 
I.ew-hea, though some say that it yvaa a lens or willow tree, overhanging 
his house, which made him to be known as Lew-boa Hwuy—Hwuy 
tfiat lived under the willow tree." iSeo Mencius II. Ilk. I. ix. 

14. gllE WAV TO WARD OFF RESENTMENTS. 

15. Nothing can be made of people who take things easily, 
NOT GIVING THEMSELVES THE TROUBLE TO THINK. , Compare VII. viii. 

1(1.-Against frivolous talkers and superficial speculators. 
“‘A hard case," i. c., they will make nothing out, and nothing oan be 
made of them. 

17. The conduct of the superior max is righteous, courteous, 
HUMBLE, Jew SINCERE. 

VOL, 1. 


15 
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XVJII. The Master said, “ The superior man is dis¬ 
tressed by his want of ability. He is not distressed by 
men’s not knowing him.” 

XIX. The Master said, “ The superior man dislikes the 
thought of his name not being mentioned after his death.” 

XX. The Master said, “ What the superior man seeks, 
is in himself. “ What the mean man seeks, is in others.” 

XXI. The Master said, “ The superior man is dignified, 
but does not wrangle. He is sociable, but* not a parti¬ 
san.” 

XXII. The Master stufi, “ The superior man does not 
promote a man xihijih/ ,on account of his words, nor does 
he'put aside ;food worjls because, of the man.” 

XXIII. Tsze-kung asked, saying, “ Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life ? ” 
The Master said, “ Is not kecu’Ijocitv such a word ? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others.” 

XXIV. 1. The Master said, ‘‘In my irritin/j nr tprak- 
imj <>f men, whose evil do I blame, whose goodness do l 
praise, beyond what is proper ? If I do sometimes ex¬ 
ceed in praise, there mu -,t be ground for it in my examina¬ 
tion of flu’ iniliculuti!. 


18. Ol» OWN INCOMl>KTi:XCY. AND NOT OCR REPUTATION, THU 
PROPER DC HI NESS or CONCERN TO US. See XIV. xxxii., <7 III. 

19. The superior man wishes to be had in remembrance. Not, 

»av the commentators, that the superior limn cares about fame, htft fame 
is the invariable concomitant of merit. He can’t have lawn the superior 
man, if he be not remembered. ‘ 

20. His own approbation Is hie superior jjan's rule. TlIK 
APPROBATION or OTHERS IS THE MEAN MANS.,. Compare XIV. XXV. 

21. The SUPERIOR MAN is DIONIKIEIi and affable, without the 
FAULTS TO WHICH THOSE QUALITIES OFTEN LEAD. Compart) Jl. XIV., Blld 
VII. xxi. 

22. The SUPERIOR MAN is 'discriminatin'!* in his employment op 
MKX AND JUDGING OF STATEMENTS. , 

23. The great principle of reciprocity is the rule op life. 

Compare V. xi. It is sin :iilar that Tsze-kung professes there to act ou the 
principle here recommended to him. „ 

241' CONPUCTUS SHOWED HIS RESPECT FOR MEN BY STRICT TRUTH- 

fulness in awarding-praise or censurk. The meaning of tliia chap- 
ter seems to lie this:—First, Confucius was very careful in according.praise 
or blame. If he ever seemed to go Ijeynnd the truth, it was on the side of 
praise; and even then he saw something in the individual which made 
him believe that his praise of him would in the future lie justified. Second, 
In this matter, Confucius ^cted as the founders of the three gnut dynasties 
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• 2. "This people supplied the groupd why the foamier* 
of th<' threa dynasties pursued the path of straightforward- 

ft • • 

.ness. . 

XXV. Thg Master said, “ Even in my early sdays, a 

historiographer would leavo a blank in his text, and he 
who had a horse would lend him to another to ride.. Now, 
Alas ! there are no such things." * . , 

XXVI. The IVJastcr said, “ Specious words confound 
virtue. 'Want of forbearance in small matters confounds 
great pfans.” • 

XXVI1. 'J^hc Master said;." When the multitude hate 
a man, it is necessary to expmino into the case. When 
the’multitude like a 1119 . 11 , it is necessary to examine* into 
the ease.” 

XXVIII. The Master said, “A man can enlarge the 
principles irhirk he follows; those principles do not en¬ 
large the man.” 


ha<l done. Third, Those founders and himself were equally influenced by a 
regard to the truth-approving nature of man. This was the rule tor the 
former in their institutions, and for hiuisin hi.-*judgments. 

Instances ok up: dkckskkuy ok Confucius’ times. The 
appointment of the hi.-toriograpl^r i.-. referred tq Hwang-te or “The 
Yellow emperor.” th* inventor of the cycle. The statutes of Chow mentibn 
no fewer than five classes of such officers. They were attached also to 
the feudal courts, and what Confucius says, is. that, in his early days, a 
historiographdh on any point about whielwhe was not sure, would leave a 
hlailk; so careful were they to record only the truth. This second sen¬ 
tence is explained in Ho An. —If any one had a horse which he could not 
tame, he would lend it to another to ride and exercise it! ’’—The comment¬ 
ator Hoo snj s well that the meaning of the chapter must be left in uncer¬ 
tainty. . * . 

2(>. The dinger of specious words and of impatience. The 
subject nf the second sentence is not “a little impatience," but impatience 
in little tilingsj “ the hastiness,” it is saji, “of women and small people.” 

!27. I«r JUIKIINO OF A MAN WE MUST NOT BE GUIDED BY HIS BEING 
’generally liked ob dislike?. Compare XIII. xxiv. 

"d. PKINCIPI.E.S OF DUTY AN INSTRUMENT IN THE H VXD OF MAN. 
This sentence is quite mystical i* its sententiousness. One writer says— 
“ Tlgi subject here is the path of duty, which all men, in their various 
relations, have to pursue, and man has the three virtue^ of knowledge, 
benevolence, ami fortitude, wherewith to pursue that path, and so he 
enlarges it. That virtue, remote, occupying an empty place, cannot enlarge 
’man, needs not to be said.” That writer’s account of the subject here is 
probably correct, aud “ duty unapprehended," “ in an empty place,’’ can 
have no effect on any man; but this is a mere truism. Duty apprehended 
is constantly enlarging, elevating, and energising multitudes who hadpre- 

15* 
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XXIX. The Master said, “ To have faults and not.to 
reform them,—this, indeed, should be pronounced having 
lanlts.” 4 

XXX. The Master said, “ I havo been the wholo day 
without eating, and the whole night without sleeping:— 
occupied with thinking. It was of no use. The better 
plan i«i to learti.” 

XXXI. The Master said, “ Tho object of the superior 
man is truth. Food is not his object. There is plough¬ 
ing;—even in that there is sometimes want. 'So with 
learning;—emolument may be found in it. The superior 
man is anxious lest lie should not get truth; he is not 
an x fous lest poverty sly mid come ppou him.” 

XXXII. 1. The Master said, “ When a man’s know¬ 
ledge is sufficient to attain, and hits virtue is not sufficient 
to enable him to hold, whatever he may have gained, ho 
will lose again. 

2. “ When his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and he 
has virtue enough to hold fast, if he cannot govern with 
dignity, the people will not respect him. 

\ionsly been uncoguizant of it. The first clam," of the chapter may be 
granted; but the second is not in accordance with truth. 

2!f. The culpability of not reforming known faults. Compare 

I. viii. Choo He’s commentary appears to make tiie meaning somewhat 
different. He says.—“If one having faults can change them, he come* 
back to the condition of having no faults. Hut if lie do not change 
them, then they go on to their completion, and will never come to be 
changed.” 

30. The FBClTLEHSNilSS OF T1UNK1NO WITHOUT HEADING. Compare 

II. xv., where the_dej>endence of acquisition and rctieition on each other 
is set forth.—“Many commentators say that ConfAcius merely transfers the 
things which he here mentions to himself for the sake of others, not that 
it ever w?s really thus with himself. 

31. The supebiob man should not be mercenary, but have 
TBCTH FOE HIS OBJECT, “ Want may he in the midst of ploughing,”— 
i. e., husbandry is the way to plenty, and yet despite the ialiours of the 
husbandman, a famine or scarcity sometimes occurs. The application of 
this to the case of learning, however, is'not very apt. Is the emolument 
that sometimes comes with learning a calamity like famine?—Cluing 
Kang-shing’s,view is:—“Although a man may plough, yet. not learn¬ 
ing, lie will come to hunger. If he learn, he will get emolument, and 
though he do not plough, be will not he in want, This is advising men 
to learn ! ” 

32. HOW KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT VIBTUF, 18 NOT LASTING, AND TO 

KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE A RULER SHOULD ADD DIGNITY AND THE 
BULKS OF PROPRIETY. * 
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Ji. “ Wheu his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and 
ho has virtue enough to hold fast; when he governs 
also with dignity, yet Jf he try to move the*people con¬ 
trary to the rules of propriety:—full excellency is not 
reached.” * 

XXXIII. The Master said, “ The superior man cannot 
be known in little matters; but he may b® irftrustSd with 
great concerns. The small man may not be intrusted 
with grcyib concerns, but he may bo known in little 
inatter.sy' 

XXXIV. The Mastur saitL “Virtue’is more to man 
than either Water or fire. I have sfeen men die from 
treading on .water and fire, Hut I* have never seen a*man 
die from treading the course of virtue.” 

XXXV. The Mnst«r said, “ Let every man consider 
virtue as what devolves on himself. He may not yield 
the performance of it ervu to his teacher.” 

XXXVI. The Master said, “ The superior man is cor¬ 
rectly firm, and not firm merely.” • 

XXXVII. The Master said, “A minister, iu serving 
his prince, reverently discharges his duties, and makes 
his emolument a secondary consideration.” 

. 

33. How TO KNOW THE SUPERIOR MAN AND THE MEV> - Man : AND 
THEIR capacities. Ulmo He says, " The knowing here is our knowing 
the individual*” The •• little matters ” ari^ingenious bet tritiing arts and 
acoRnplishments. in which a really great nmn may sometimes be deficient 
while a small man will be familiar with them. Tiie “ knowing ” is not, 
that Hie parties are ktun-tsze and small men, but wlmt attainments they 
have, and lor what they are lit. The difficulty, on this view, is with the 
conclusion. Ho Xn gyres the view of Wang Shuh fhe way of the 
krun-t*:e is profound ami far-reaching. He may not let his knowledge be 
small, nyd* he may receive what is great. The way of the teaonjhi is 
shallow ami near. He maj let his knowledge be small, and Ik may not 
receive w tint is great.” # 

• 3t. VIRTUE ^lOUE TO MAN THAN WATER OR FIRE, AND NEVER HURT¬ 
FUL to him. “ The people's relation to, or dependence on, virtue.’’ The 
ease is easily conceivable of meji’s suffering death on account of their 
virtue. There have been martyrs for their loyalty and other virtues, os 
well Xs for their religious faith. Clioo He provides Tor this difference in 
his remarks:—‘‘The want of tire and water is hnrtfiil'only to man’s 
body, but to be without virtue is to lose one’s mind (the higher nature), 
and so it is more to him than water or fire.’’ See on IV. viii. 

33. Virtue personal and obligatory on every man. 

3t>. The superior man's firmness is based on right. 

37. T*b faithful minister. 
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XXXVIII. The Master said, “ There being instruc¬ 
tion, there will bo no distinction of classes.” , 

XXXIX.* The Master said, “ Those whose courses are 
different cannot lay plans for one another.” 

XL. The Master said, “ In language it is simply re¬ 
quired that it convey the meaning.” 

XLI. l.'Tfce Music-master, Metis, having called upon 
him, when they caino to the steps, the Master said, “ Here 
are the steps.” When they came to the niat Jon tin- yue.st 
to sit upon, he said, “ Here is the mat.” „VY heir all were 
seated, the Master informed him, saying, “ iSo and so is 
here; 'so and so is ’here.” 

2.. The Music-master", Metin, having gone out, Tsze- 
chang asked, saying, “ Is it the rule to tell those things to 
the Music-masters '! ” » 

3. The Master said, “ Yes. This is eortainly the rule 
for those who lead the blind.” 


, BQOK XVI. 

Chapter I. 1. The head of the Ke family was going 
to attack Chuen-vu. " » 

38. The EFFECT OF teaching. Choo He says on this:—“ The nature 
of all men is good, but we tiii(l among them the ililferont 'classes of (£ood 
and bad. This is the effect of physical constitution and of practice. The 
superior man, in consequence, employs his teaching, and all may be 
brought back to the state of good, and there is no necessity of speaking 
any more of the badness of some.” This is very extravagant. Teaching 
is not so omnipotent.—The old interpretation imsiniply that in teaching 
there should be no distinction of classes. 

3S». Agreement in principle necessary to concord in plans. 

40. PeLupicl-ity the chief virtue of language. 

41. Consideration of Confucius for the blind. Anciustly, the 
blind were employed in the offices of music, partly because their sense ol 
hearing was more than ordinarily acute, and partly that they might be 
made of some use in the world. MeSn* had come to Confucius’ house, 
under the care of a guide, but the sage met him, and undertook tlut care 
of him 'himself. 

Heading a'nd suriects of this book. “ The chief of the Ke.” 
Throughout this book, Confucius is iqioken of as “ K'ung. the philosopher,” 
and never by the designation, “The Master.” Then, the style ot 
several of the chapters (IV.—XI.) is not like the utterances of Confucius 
to which we hsve been accustomed. From these cireumstances, one com¬ 
mentator, Hung Kwdh, supposed that it belonged to the Ts‘e lieemut of 
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2. Yen Yew and Ke Loo had an interview with Con¬ 

fucius, and 4 sai<l, “ Our chief, Ke, is going to continence 
(operations against Chuen-yu.” • 

3. Confucius said, “ l£‘cw, is it not you who are in fault 
here? 

4. “ Now, in regard to Chuen-vu, long ago, a former 

king apppinted it to preside over the inter fees tfo the east¬ 
ern Mung; moreover, it is in the midst of tho terrftory»of 
our States and its ruler is a minister in direct connection 
with the Emperor :—AVhat has your chief to do with attack¬ 
ing it ? ” . * '*, 

o. Yen Yc\f said, “ Our master wishes the thing; 
neither of us two ministers Wishes it.” . 

6 . Confucius said, “ R‘ew, there*are the words of Chow 
Jin ,—‘ When he can put forth his ability, he takes his 
place in the ranks of office ; when he finds himself unable 
to do so, he retires from it. How can he be used as a 
guide to a blind man, who does not support him when 
tottering, nor raise him up when fallen ? ’ 

these analects : the oilier hooks behmgins»to tlig Loo reef mu*. This sup- 
jiosition, however, is not njherwi-e supimrleU. 

1. Confucius exposes thk rREystnrous and impolitic condvct 
OK TIIK CHIEF OP TUft Ki: FAMILY IN FBOPOS1XG T*0 ATTACK A XyNOK 
STATE. AND KMU'KES YEN YlOV AND lSZE-LOO FOR ABUTTING IKK 
DESIGN. 1. f’hnen-tu was a small territory in J-oo, whose ruler was ol 
the (jmrth order of iiohihty. It wt< one olj tlie States called “attached.’’ 
whose chiefs could not appear in the presence of tho emperor, excepting 
in tln^ train of the prince within whose jurisdiction they were embraced. 
Their existence was not from a practice like the sub-infeudation, which 
belonged to the hernial sj stem of Europe. They held of the lord para¬ 
mount or emperor, hut with the restriction which has bqpn mentioned, 
and with a yortaiu subservience also to their immediate superior. Its par¬ 
ticular pdhition is fixed by its proximity to IV, and to the Mung hill. The 
word “ to attack ” is not merely “ to attack," but “ to attack an*l punish." 
— an exfreise of judicial authority, whicli could emanate only trom the 
emperor. The term is used here, to show the nefarious and presumptuous 
character of the contemplated operations. 2. There is some difficulty here, 
jis, according to the “ Historical Wtecords," the two disciples were not in 
the service of the Ke family at tho same time. Wo may suppose, how¬ 
ever, that Tsxe-loo, returning with the sage from Wei’on the invitation of 
Duke Gae, took service a second time, and for a jdiort ptriod, with the 
fie family, of which the chief was then Ke K’ang. This brings the time 
of the transaction to B.C. *83, or *82. 3. Confucius addresses himself 
only to K‘ew, as he had been a considerable time, and very active, in the 
Ke servlms. *. It was the prerogative of the princea to sacrifice to the 
bills and rivers within their jurisdictions;—lyre was the chief of Chuen-* 
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7. “ And further, you speak wrongly. When a tigor 
or wilH bull escnpos from his cage; when )} tortoise or 
gem is injnred iu its repository tywhoso is the fault ? ” 

8 . yen Yew said, “ But at present, Chuen-yu is strong 
and near to IV; if our chit■/ do not now' take it, it will 
hereafter be a sorrow to his descendants.” 

0. Confucius said, “ K‘ew, the superior man hates that 
declining to say— 1 I want such and such a thing,’ anil 
framing explanations for the conduct. 

10 . “ I have heard that rulers of States and ‘chiefs of 
families are nor troubled lust their people should bo few, 
but A'ro troubled’ lest they should not keep their 
several places; that they afe not troubled with fears of 
poverty, but are troubled with fears of a want of contented 
repose itmotuj the people in their secernl pincers. For when 
the people keep their several places, there will be no 
poverty ; when harmony prevails, there will be no scarcity 
of people; and when there is such a contented repose, 
there.will be no rebellious upsetting". 

11. “So it is. Therefore, if remoter people are not 
submissive, all the influences of civil culture and virtue are 
to be cultivated to attract them to be so; and when they 
Ijave been so attracted, they.nii't be made contented and 
tranquil., 


vii. imperially appointed (tlo* ‘ former Icing" is probably <’h‘iiig, the 
second cmjierorof the Chow dynast) ) to he the lord ol the Mimg moun¬ 
tain, that is, to preside over the wieriliees ottered to it. This raised him 
high above any mere ministers or officers of I.oo. The mountain Mung 
is in the present district of Pe. in the department <|f K-chow. It was 
called eastern. Pi distinguish it from another of the Millie name in Shen-se, 
which was the western Mung. “ It is in the midst of the territory of our 
state,”—this is mentioned, to show that Chuen-yu was so situated as Pi 
give I.oo Ho occasion for apprehension. Its ruler is a minister in direct 
connection with the emperor ” is, literally, *• a minister of the altars to the 
spirits of the land and grain.” To those spirits only, the prince had the 
prerogative of sacrificing. The chief of (tliuen-yu having this, how dared 
an officer of Loo to think of attacking him/ The term “minister" Is 
used of his relation Pi the emperor. Choo lie makes the phrase“a 
minister of the ducal house," saying that the three families had usurped 
all the dominions proper of Loo, leaving only the chiefs of the “ attached ” 
States to appear in the ducal court. I prefer the former interpretation, 
fi, Chow Jin is by Choo He simply called—“ a grssl historiographer of 
ancient times.” Home trace him hack to the Shaug dynasty, and others 
only to the early times of the Chow. There are other weighty utterances 
of his in vogue, besides that in the test. From this point, 'Confucius 
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12. “ Now, here are you, Yew and K'ew, assisting 
your chief. .Remoter people are not submissive, anti, even 
iffith your help, ho camfyt attract them to him. In his 
own territory there are divisions and downfalls^ leav¬ 
ings and separations, and, with your help, he cannot 
preserve it. 

. 13. “ And yet he is planning these hostile *raovebaents 
within our State.—I ain afraid that the sorrow of the 
Ke-sun /until y wilf not he on account of Chuen-yu, but 
will be-found within* the screen of their own court.” 

II. 1. Confucius said, “ W]ien good government pre¬ 
vails in the empire, ceremonies, inusic,*and punitivS mili¬ 
tary'pxpeditions, proceed from the # emperor. When *bad 
government prevails in the empire, ceremonies, music, 
and punitive military expeditions proceed from the princes. 
When these things proceed from the princes, as a rule, 
tho cases will be few in which they do not lose their power 
in ten generations. When they proceed from the great 
officers of the princes, ns u rule, the cases will be lew in 
which 1 hey do not lose their power in five generations. 
When the subsidiary ministers mf the, great officers hold in 
their grasp the orders of the kingdom, ns a rule, the cases 
will be few in wlpch the} - do*not lose their power in three 

generations. s 

2. “ When right principles prevail in the empire, go¬ 
vernment ygill not be in the hand;* of the great officers. 

3. “ When right principles prevail in the empire, there 
will die no discussions among the common people.” 

• 

speaks of the general disorganization of I.oo under the fnanegement of the 
throe families. and e»pce ally ol (lie Ko. It’. Ail this is to be understood 
ol the Influl of the Ke l.imily. as controlling the government of Loo, and 
as being assisted by the tiro discijitei. sojhat the reproof falls tieaviiy on 
Jliem. «I3. ‘•Within the screen of their own court ’ is. literally, "in the 
inside of the wfdl of reverence ”, “ Ollioers. on reaching the screen, which 
they had only to pass, to find themselves in the-presence of their head, 
, were supposed to heeome more ervereutial: ” and hence the expression in 
the ltxt--“ among his own immediate ollioers.'' 

2. THE SCPRE.MK ACTHOH1TY OUGHT EVER TO MAINTAIN ITS*TOWER. 

The violation of this rule At .wavs lead* to rAn, which is 
'Speedier as the rank or THE violator is lower. In these utter¬ 
ances, Confucius had reterence to the disorganized state of the empire, 
when “ the son of Heaven ” was fast becoming an empty name, the princes 
of States were in l>ondage to their great officers, and those again at the 
mercy or their family ministers. , 
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III. Confucius said, “ The revenue of the State has left 
the ducal house, now for five generations. The govern¬ 
ment has been in the hands of the great officers for four 
generations. On this account, the descendants of the 
three ilwnn are much reduced.” 

IV. Confucius said, “ There are three friendships 
which are advantageous, and three which arc injurious. 
Friendship with the upright; friendship with the sincere; 
and friendship with the man of much observation :—these 
are advantageous. Friendship with the man of "specious 
airs; friendship with the insinuatingly soft; und friend¬ 
ship tfith the glib-tongued :—these are injurious.” 

\«. Confucius said, ” There are three things men find 
enjoyment in which are advantageous, and three* things 
they find enjoyment in which are'injurious. To find en¬ 
joyment in the discriminating study of ceremonies and 
music; to fiud enjoyment in speaking of the goodness 
of others; to find enjoyment in having many worthy 
friends :—these are advantageous. To find enjoyment in 
extravagant pleasures ; to find enjoyment in idleness and 
sauntering; to find onjoyvncnt in the pleasures of feast¬ 
ing :—these are injurious.” 

VI. Confucius said, “ There are three errors to which 
they who, stand in the presence of a man of virtue and 
station are liable. They may speak when it does not 
come to them to speak*;—this is called rashness. They 

3. Illustration' or the principles ok the last chatter, lii the 
year B.C. COS, at the death of Duke Wan, his rightful hpir was killed, ami 
the son of a concubine raised to the dukedom, die is in the annals as 
Duke Seuen. and after him came Miing, Soang, Ch'aou, and Ting, in 
whose time this must have lteen spoken. These dukes were but chadows, 
pensionarita of their great officers, so that it might be said the revenue 
had gone from ttiem. The three Hwaii" nre the three families, as 
being all descended from Duke Hwnn ; see on II. v. (.'boo He appears to 
have fallen into a mistake in enumerating (lie four heads of the Ke family 
who had administered the government ef \m<> as Woo, Taou, Ping, and 
II wan, as Taou died before his fattier, and would not lie said therefore to 
have the government in his hands. The right enumeration is Wfin, Woo, 
Ping, ami Hwrfii. ,, • 

4. Tuber friendships advan rAOEOus* and three injurious. 

5. Three sources of enjoyment advantageous, and three' 
INJURIOUS. 

c. Three errors in regard to speech to be avoided nr the 
presence of THE GREAT. Without looking at the countenance, '’—he., 
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may not speak when it comes to them to speak;— 
this is called concealment. They may speak without 
looking at the countenance of their superior ; — this is 
called blindness.” t 

VII. Confucius said, “There are three things which 

the superior man guards against. In youth, when the 
physical, powers are not yet settled, he guards Against 
lust. When ho itj strong, and the physical powers Are 
full of vigour, he guards against quarrelsomeness. When 
he is dd, and the animal powers are decayed, he guards 
against covetousness.” • ■, 

VIII. 1. Confucius said, “TJiere^re three things of 
which the superior maij stands in pave. He stands ii>awe 
of the ordinances of Heaven. He stands in awe of great 
men. Ho stands in avfo of the words of sages. 

2. “Tho mean man.does not know the ordinances of 
Heaven, and consequently does not stand in awe of them. 
He is disrespectful to great men. He makes sport of the 
words of sages.” . 

IX. Confucius said, “ Those who are born with the 
possession of knowledge are tdie highest class of men. 
Those who learn, and so, readily, get possession of know- 

• 

to see whether lie is paying attention or not.—The general principle is 
that there is a time to sjieak. Let that be observed, and these three 
errgrs will be avoided. , 

7. The vices which yocth, manhood, and aoe have to guard 
AGAJNST. As to what causal relation Confucius may have supposed to 
exist between the state of the physical powers and the several vices indi¬ 
cated, that is not developed. Hiug l’ing explains the first caution thus:— 

“ Youth embraces all the period below 2it. Then, the physical powers are 
still weaki and the sinews and hones have not reached their vigour, and 
indulgence in lust will injure the body.’’ 

8. CoNTBABT OK THE SUPERIOR AND THE MEAN MAN IN VtEOAHD TO 
# THE TffREE THINGS OK WHICH THE FORMER STANDS IN AWR. “Tile 

ordinances of Heaven," according to Chon He, means the moral nature of 
man, conferred by Heaven. High above the nature of other creatures, it 
lays him under great responsibility to cherish and cultivate himself. The 
old ♦nterpreters take the phrase to indicate Heaven’s moral administra¬ 
tion by rewards and punishments. Tho “ great mSa " are met* high in 
position and great in wisdom and virtue, the roy%l instrifctors, who have 
been raised up by Heaven for the training and ruling of mankind. So, 
the commentators ; but the verb employed suggests at onoe a more 
general and a lower view of the phrase. 

9. F^UR CLASSES OK MEN IN RELATION TO KNOWLEDGE. On the first 
clause, see on VII. xix., where Confuciu^ disclaims for himself being 
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ledge, are the next. Those who are dull and stupid, and 
yet compass the learning, aro another class next to these. 
A.s to thos6 who are dull and stupid and yet do not learnq 
—they are the lowest of the people.” 

X. Confucius said, “ The superior man lias nine things 
which are subjects with him of thoughtful consideration. 
In regard f6 the use of his eyes, ho is anxious to see 
clearly. In regard to the use of his ears, he is anxious to 
hear distinctly. In regard to his countenance, he is anx¬ 
ious that it should be benign. In regard ‘to his demean¬ 
our, he is anxious that it should be respectful. In regard 
to his speech, he is 1 " anxious that it should bo sincere. In 
regard to his doing of business, he is anxious that it 
should be reverently careful. In regard<o what he doubts 
about, he is anxious to question* others. When ho is 
angry, he thinks of the difficulties his anger may involve 
him in. When he sees gain to be got, ho thinks of right¬ 
eousness.” 

XI. 1. Confucius said, “ Contemplating good, and pur¬ 
suing it, as if they could not reach it; contemplating evil, 
dad shrinking from it, as' 1 they would from thrusting the 
hand into boiling water:—l havo scon such men, as I 
have heard such words. 

2. “ Living in retirement to study their aims, and 
practising righteousness to carry out their principles:—I 
have heard these words/ but I have not seen such men.” 

ranked in the first of the classes here mentioned In the concluding 
words, ‘‘They are the lowest of the people,” I suppose “ the people ”= 
men. The term is>elsewhere so used. , 

10. Nine subjects or thought to the supeiuor man:—various 

INSTANCES or 'iUE WAY IN WHICH HE REGULATES HIMSELF, The con¬ 
ciseness of»the text contrasts herewith the verbosity ot the translation, 
and yet the many words of the latter seein necessary. «’ 

11. The contemporaries of Coniucius could eschew evil, and 

FOLLOW AFTER OOOD, BUT NO ONE OF THE HIGHEST CAPACITY HAD AP¬ 
PEARED AMONG THEM. 1. The two first clauses here, and in the next 
pamgrapn also, are quotations of old sayings, current in Confucius' time. 
Much met were several of the sage's own disciples. 2. To study their 
aims ” is, literacy, “ seeking for their aims j ” i.e., meditating on them, 
studying them, fixing them, to be prepared to carry them out, as in the 
next clause. Such men among the ancients were the great ministers 
E-Yin and T'ao-kung. .Such might the disciple Yen llwuy have been, 
hut an early death snatched him away before he could have an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing wbat was in him. 
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*11. 1. The Duke King of Ta‘e had a thousand teams, 

each of four horses, but on the day of his death, the people 
did not praise him for a single virtue. P‘ih-e and Shuh-ts'e 
died of hunger at the foot of the Show-yang mountain, 
and the people,* down to the present time, praise thfetn. 

2. “ Is not that saying illustrated by this ? ” 

XIII. 1. Ch'in K'ang asked Pih-yu, spying, ‘Hlave 
you heard any lessons from yourfathei different from icluil 
wo have a}l heard ?*’ 

2. Pih-yu replied^ “ No. He was standing alone once, 

when I passed below ttys haty with hasty- steps, and said 
to me, ‘Have you learned tho*Odes ?’. On my replying 
‘Not yet,’ lie added, ‘If you'do rfot learn the Odes, you 
will not* be fit to convene with.’ *1 retired and studied 
the Odes. . 

3. “ Another day, Ini was in the same way standing 
alone, whon I passed by below the hall with hasty steps, 
and he said to me, ‘ Have you learned the rules of Pro¬ 
priety?’ On my replying ‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If you 

. do not learn the rules of Propriety, your character cannot 
be established.’ I then retired,,and t studied the rules of 
Propriety. , 

4. “ I have heard only thaso two things from him.” 

5. Ch'in K'ang retired, and, quite delighted, said/“I 
asked one thing, and I have got three thing^. I have 
hoard about* the Odes. I have heard about the rules of 
Propriety. 1 have also heard that the superior man 
maintains a distant reserve towards his son.” 

12. Wealth ivuthojit virtue asi> virtue without wealth:— 
their different appreciations. This chapter is plainly a fragment. 
As it stands, it would appear to come from the compilers and not from 
Confucius. Then the second paragraph implies a reference to .jomething 
which bps been lost. Under Xll. x., I*have referred to the proposal to 
transfer to this^iiacc the last paragraph of that chapter, which might be 
explained so as to harmonize tvith the sentiment of this.—The Duke 
King of Ts'e,—see XII. xi. FUi-e and Slmh-ts r e,—see VI. xxii. The 

"mountain Show-yang is to be found probably in the department of P'oo- 
chow in Shan-se. « , 

13. Confucius' instruction of his son not different from his 
instruction of his disciples generally. Ch'in K-ang is the Tsze- 
•k'in of I. x. When Confucius’ eldest son was bom, the duke of Loo sent 
the philosopher a present of a carp, oh whioh account he named the child 
Le (the carp), and afterwards gave him the designation of Pih-yu (Fish, 
the eldeJ). 
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XIV. The wife of the prince of a State is called by Jlim 
foo-jin. She calls herself seaou t'unq. Tlie people of the 
State call her keun foo-jin, and, to the people of other 
States, they call her k‘wa seaou keun. The people of 
other States also call her kf.un foo-jin. 


BOOK XVII. 

Chapter 1. 1. Yang Ho wished to see Confucius, but 

Confucius would not go to see .him. On- thin, he sent a 
present of a pig to Confucius, who, having chosen a time 
when Ho was not at home, went to pay his respects for 
the gift. He met him, lunvrccr, on the way. 

2 . Ho said to Confucius, “ Cone, let me speak with 
you.” He then asked, “ Can ho be called benevolent 
who keeps his jewel in his bosom, and leaves his country 
to confusion 'i ” Confucius replied, “ No.” “ Can ho be 

H. Appellations for the wife of a piunck. This chapter may 
have been .spoken by Confucius t to rectify some disorder of the times, but 
there is no intimation to that effect. The different appellations may be thus 
explained :—“ Wife” is “she who is her busier,id's equal." The designa¬ 
tion foo-jin is equivalent to “ help-meet." The wife modestly calls herself 
Seaou-tong, •• the little girl.” The old interpreters take—most naturally 
— hennfoo-jin as = •• our prince's help-meet,” but the modern commentators 
take kcuit to be a verb, with reference to the office of the wife to “preside 
over the internal economy of' the palace.” On this view keun foo-jin is 
“ the domestic help-meet.” The ambassador of a prince spoke of him by 
the style of k‘wa-keun. “my prince of small virtue.” After that ex¬ 
ample of modesty, his wife was styled to the people of other States, “our 
small prince of sipall virtue." The people of other States had no reason 
to imitate her subjects in that, and so they styled her—“ your priuce's 
help-meet," or “ the domestic help-meet.” 

Heading and subjects of this book. “ Yang Ho.” ' As the 
last book commenced with the presumption of the head of the Ko family, 
who kept his prince in subjection, this begins with an accqunt of an office. - , 
who did for the head_ of the Ke what he did for the duke of Loo. For 
this reason—some similarity in the subject matter of the first chapters— 
this liook, it is said, is placed after the former. It contains twejity-six 
chapters. 

l. Confucius’ polite but dignified treatment of a powerful, 
BUT USURPING AND UNWORTHY, OFFICER. Yang Ho, known alpo as 
Yang Hoo, was nominally the principal minister of the Ke family; but 
Its chief was entirely in his hands', and he was scheming to arrogate the 
whole authority of the state of lxx> to himself. He first appears in 
the Chronicles of U*> about the year B.C. 514, acting against 'the exiled 
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called wise who is anxious to be engaged m public em¬ 
ployment, £nd yet is constantly losing the opportunity of 
jieing so?” Covfuchm again said, “No/’ .“The-days 
and months are passing away; the years do not wait for 
us.” Confucfus said, “ Right; I will go into office.” 

IT. The Master said, “ By nature, men are nearly 
alike; by practice, they get to be wido app.rt»” * 

III. The Master said, “ There are only the witfe of the 
highest class, and The stupid of the lowest class, who can¬ 
not bo Changed.” * 

IV. 1. The Master having come to Woo-shing, heard 
there the sonn'd of stringed instruments and singing. 

2: Well-pleased and smilihg, lie said, “ Why use a? ox- 
knife to kill a fowl ? ”' s 

3. Tsze-yew replied* “ Formerly, blaster, I heard you 

Duke Ch‘aou; in n.c. 504, we find liim keeping his own chief, Ke Hwan, 
a prisoner, and, in B.c. 501, lie is driven out, on the failure of his projects, 
n fugitive into Ts*e. At the time when the incidents in this chapter oc¬ 
curred, Yang Ho was anxious to get, or appear to get, the support of a 
• man of Confucius’ reputation, and finding that the sage would not call on 
him, he adopted the expedient of sending hjm a pig, at the time when 
Confucius was not nt home, the rules of ceremony requiring that when a 
great officer sent a present to a scholar, and tiro latter was not in his house 
on its arrival, he had to go to the officer’s house to’acknowledge it, See 
the Lo-ke, XIII. iii. 20. Confucius, however, was not to Jks entrapped. 
He also timed IIoo’s being away from home, and went tocall on him. 

2. Tub differences in the characters of men are chiefly 
ow?ng to habit. “ Nature,” it is eontemled, is here not the moral consti¬ 
tution of man, absolutely considered, but his complex, actual nature, with 
its elements of the material, the animal, and the intellectual, by association 
with which the ^perfectly good moral nature is continually being led 
astray. The moral nqpire is the same in all, and though the material 
organism ami disposition do differ in different individuals, they are, at 
first, more* nearly alike tli in they subsequently become. No doubt, it is 
true that many—perhaps most—of the differences among mes are owing 
t5 habit * 

* ,H. Only two classes whom practice cannot change. This is a 
sequel to the last chapter, with which it is ineorpoi^ted in Ho All’s edition. 
The case of the “ stupid of the lowest class ’’ would seem to be inconsistent 
’ with, the doctrine of the perfect goodness of the moral nature of all men. 
Modern commentators, to get over the difficulty, ssiy that they are the 
“ self violators,” “ self abnndoners,” of Mencius, IV. Bk It x. 

4. However small the sphere of government, the highest 

•INFLUENCES OF PROPRIETIES AND MUSIC SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. Woo¬ 
shing was in the district of Pe. Tsze-yew appears as the commandant of 
it, in VI. xii. We read. “ The town was named Woo. from its position, 
precipitous and favourable to military operations, but Tsze-yew had been- 
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say ,—“ WTien the man of high station is well instructed, 
lie loves men; when the man of low station, is well in¬ 
structed, lie is easily ruled.’ ” 

4. The Master said, “ My disciples. Yen’s words are 
right.' What I said was only in sport.” 

V. 1. Kung-shan Fuh-jaou, when he was holding Pc, 
and in an attitude of rebellion, invited tho Master to visit 
him, who was rather inclined to go. 

2. Tsze-loo was displeased, and said, “ Indeed you can¬ 
not go! Why must you think of gbing to sec .Kung- 
shan ? ” 

3. The Master said, “ (tan it be without some reason 
that he has invited me ? If any one emplqy me, may I 
not make an eastern Cnow ? ” 

VI. 1. Tsze-chang asked Confucius about perfect vir¬ 
tue. Confucius said, “ To be able to practise live things 
everywhere under heaven constitutes porfect virtue.” Mo 
begged to ask what they were, and was told, “ Gravity, 

! generosity of soul, sincerity, earnestness, and kindness, 
if you are grave, you will not be treated with disrespect. 
If you are generous, you will win all. If you are sincere, 
people will repose trust in you. If you are earnest, you 
will accomplish much. If you are kind, this will enable 
yoirto employ the services of others.” 

VII. 1. Peih Heili inviting him to visit him, the Mas¬ 
ter was inclined to go. , t 

able, by bis course, to transform the (x-oplc, anil make them change their 
mail and helmets for stringed instruments and singing. This was what 
made the Master glad.” 

5. The lengths to which Co.vm tes was inclined to go, to get 

HIS PRINCIPLES CARRIED into 1’RA. tice. Kung-slmn Fuh-jaou was a 
confederate of Yang Ho (chapter I.), and, according to K'ung Lai-kwo, it 
was after .he imprisonment by them, in common, ol Ke Huron, that Full- 
jaou sent this invitation to Confucius. Others make the iuvitatii i subse¬ 
quent to Ho's "discomfiture and flight to Ts‘c. We must conclude, with 
Tsze-loo, that Confucius ought not to have thought of accepting the in¬ 
vitation of such a roan. The original seat of the Chow dynasty lay west 
from Loo. and the revival of the principles and government of Wi»- and 
Woo in Loo, oreveh in I'e, which was but a part of it, might make an 
eastern Chow; so that ^onfucius would perform the part of King Win.— 
After all, the sage did not go to Pe. 

0. Five things the practice or which constitutes perfect 

VIRTUE. 

7. Confucius, inclined to respond to the advances of an wn. 

WOBTHV MAN, PROTESTS AGAINST HIS CONDUCT BEISG JUIWED MV 
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3. Tszc-loo said, “ Master, formerly I have heard you 
say, ‘ When, a man in his own person is guilty of doing 
eyil, a superior man will not associate with him.’ Peih 
Heih is in rebellion, holding possession of Chung»mbw; 
if you go to him, what shall be said ? ” 

3. The Master said, “Yes, I did use these words. # But 
is.it not said, that, if a thing be really hat'd,*it it) ay be 
ground without beiyg made thin ? Is it not said, that, if 
a thing be- really white, it may be steeped in a dark fluid 
without tfeing made black ? 

4. “ Am I a bitter gourd ! “Flow can I be hung up out 

of the way of being eaten ? ’’ , 

VIII. 1. The Master, said, “ Yejv, have you heard the 
six words to which are attached six becloudings ? ” Yew 
replied, “I have not.” * 

2. “ Sit down, and I will tell them to you. 

3. “ There is th(> love of being benevolent without the 
love of learning;—the beclouding here leads to a foolish 
simplicity. There is the love of knowing without the love 
of learning ;—the beclouding here leads to dissipation of 
mind. There is the love of beinjf sincere without the love 
of learning;—the beclouding here leads to an injurious 
disregard of consequences. Vliere is the lbve of straight-* 

» 

ordinary RULES. Compare chapter V.: hut the invitation of IY-ih 
Heih was subseifhent to that of Kung-shau Vuh-jaou, and after Confucius 
had given up office in Loo. 1. I’eili Heih was commandant of Clump - 
mow, for the chief of the Chaou family, in the State of T«in. 2. There 
were two place-, of the name of Chung-mow, one belonging to the State ol 
Ch'ing, and the othig to the State of Tsin, which is that intended here, and 
is referred to the prcsentelistrict of T'ung-ym, ilepartment ot fliang-tih, in 
Ho-nan province. The application of the proierbial sayings is to 
Confucius Jn in self, as, from his superiority, incapable of being aftVeted h\ 
evil eoimnunieations. * 

9 . Knowledge, acquired by learning, is necessary to the 

C&Mrr.ETION OP»VIRTUE. BY PRESERVING THE MIND FBOM BEING BE¬ 
CLOUDED. 1. “The six words” arethe benevolence* knowledge, sincerity, 
straight-forwardness, boldness, and firmness, mentioned below, all virtues, 
tint yet each, when pursued without discrimination, tending to becloud the 
mind. 2. “ Sit down.”—Tsze-loo had risen, according to the rules of 
propriety, to give his answer; see the Lc-ke, I. I’i I. iii. ?t; and Con¬ 
fucius tells him to resume his seat.. 3. I give here the parapliraso of the 
“■Daily I-csson," on the first virtue and its beclouding, which may illus¬ 
trate the manner in which the whole paragraph is deve'oped:—'• t« all 
matters, t^ere is a perfect right and unchangeable principle, which men 
ought carefully to study, till they have thoroughly examined and appre- 

vol. i. 18 
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forwardness without the love of learning;—the beclouding 
here leads to rudeness. Thoreis the love of boldness with¬ 
out 'tjhe lo\ ? e of learning;—the beclouding here leads to 
insubordination. There is the love of firmness without 
the love of learning;—the beclouding here leads to ex¬ 
travagant conduct.” 

IX. 1. "Tlfe Master said, “ My children, why do you 
not study the Book of Poetry ? 

2. “ '/’/«' Oihs serve to stimulate the mind." 

3. “They may be used for purposes of seif-contem¬ 
plation. 

4. “ They teach the^rtof sociability. 

5. “ They show ho>v to regulate feelings of resentment. 

tj. “ Prom them yon learn tho more immediato duty of 

serving one’s father, find the remoter one of serving one’s 


prince. 

7. “ From them we become largely acquainted with the 
names of birds, beasts, and plants.” 

X. The Master said to Pih-vu, “ Do you give yourself 
to the Chow-nan, and the Shaou-nan. The man, who has 
not studied the Gh< w-nan and the .Shaou-nan, is like one 
who stands with his face right against a wall. Is ho not 


XI. The Master said, “ ‘ It is according to the rules 
of propriety,’ they say.—‘ It is according to the rules of 
propriety,’ they say. Are gems and silk all that is meant 


hended it. Then their actions will l>c without error, and their virtue may 
be perfected. For instance, loving i» w hat rules m benevolence. It is 
certainly a beautiful virtue, hut if you only set jour elf to love men, and 
do not care to’study to understand the principle of benevolence, then 
your mind will he beclouded by that loving, and jou will be following a 
man into a well to save him, so that both he and you will perish. Will 
not this ,1 be foolish simplicity ? ” 

9. Benefits debived from stud vino the Book of Pokti.y. 

10. The importance of studying the Chow-nan And Shaou-nan. 
Chow-nan and Shaoj-nan arc the titles of the first two books in the 
National Song-, or first [.art of the Bhe-king. For the meaning of the 
titles, see the She-king, 1’t I. Bk I, and l’t I. Bk II. They are rtpposed 
to inctileate important lessons about personal virtue and family govern¬ 
ment. A man “ with bis face against a wall ” cannot advance a step, nor 
see anything. This chapter in the old editions is incorporated with the 
[.recoding one. 

11. It IS not the external appurtenances which constitute 
propriety, nob the sound of instruments which constitutes 
music. 
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by.propriety ? ‘ it is Music/ they say. ‘ It is Music/ 

they say. . Are bells and drums all that is meant by 
Music ? ” • • 

XII. The Master said, “ Ho who puts on an appear¬ 
ance of stern firmness, while inwardly he is weak, is like 
one of the small, mean people;—yea, is he not like the 
thief who breaks through or climbs over a avail ?” * 

XIII. The Master said, “ Your good careful people*of 
the villages-are the thieves of virtue.” 

XIV. * The Mastfir said, “ To tell, as we go along, what 
we have heard on the way, is to east away our virtue.” 

XV. 1. Tlfe Master said, *“ There* are those* mean 

creatures! How impossible* it is^ along with them to 
serve' oge’s prince ! * 

2 . “ While they have not got their aims, their anxiety 
is how to get them. When they have got them, their 
anxiety is lest they should lose them. 

2. ‘•When they are anxious lest they should be lost, 
there is nothing to which they will not proceed.” . 

XVI. I. The Muster said, “Anciently, men had three 
failings, which now perhaps are eiof to be found. 

2. “The high-miudedness of antiquity showed itself in 
a disregard of small things ,• the high-mindedness of thg 
present day shows itself in wild license. The gtcra dig¬ 
nity of antiquity showed itself in grave reserve; the stern 
digpity of flic present day sliow« itself in quarrelsome 
perverseness. The stupidity of antiquity showed itself in 
straightforwardness; the stupidity of the present day 
shows itself.iu^heer deceit.” 

• * * 

12. The MEANNESS OF PRESUMPTION AND PUSILLANIMITY CONJOINED. 
The last.clnusc shows emphatically to whom, among the low, mean 
people, the individual spoken of is like,—a thief, namely, who Is in con¬ 
stant fe*r of being detected. * 

• 13. CONTENTMENT WITH VULGAR WAYS AND VIEWS'INJURIOUS TO 
VIRTUE. See the sentiment of Alls chapter explained and expanded by 
Mencius, Vir. l>t II. xxxvii.. 7.8., 

' 14,.Swiftness to speak incompatible with the cultivation or 
virtue. It is to be understood that what has been heard contains some 
good lesson. At once to be talking of it without revolving It, and striving 
to practise it. shows an indifference to our own improvement. 

• 15. The case op mercenary officers, and how it is impossible 

TO SERVE ONE'S PRINOE ALONG WITH THEM. 

16. The DEFECTS OF FORMER TIMES BECOME VICES IN THE TIME OF 
Confucius. 

16 • 
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XVII. 'flie Master said, “ Fine words and an insinu¬ 
ating appoarance are seldom associated witli yirtue.” 

XVIII. • The Master said, ‘ f I hate the manner in whiejh 
purple takes away //<<■ of vermilion. I hate the way 
in which the songs of Ch'ing confound the music of the 
Ya. I hate those who with their sharp mouths overthrow 
kingdoms *ndt families.” 

•XIX. 1. The Master said, “ I would prefer not speak* 

ing '”, 

2. Tsze-kung said, “ If you, MasteV, do,not sp't-ak, what 
shall we, your disciples, have to.record?” 

d. The Master said, •' looos Heaven speak ? 'l'lie four 
seasons pursue their courses’, and all things are crmtiliuitlhj 
being produced, hut does Heaven say anything? ” 

XX. Joo Pei wished to see (Amfucius, but Confucius 
declined, on the ground of being sick, to see him. When 
the bearer of this message went out at the door, he took 
his harpsichord, and sang to it, in order that Pei might 
hear jiim. 

XXI. 1 . T>ae Wo asked about the throe years’ mourn¬ 
ing/or I'd rout*, xO'jivsj that one year was long enough. 

17. A repetition of I, in. 

* ltj. CONKt'Ctt'S’ iNDIONATION AT THE WAV I,N WHICH THE WRONO 
OVERCAME JHK RICHT. On the tirst rlaii-e,—m' X. \i. 2 ‘-The songs 
or sounds of firing," - ve XV. x. •• The Ya,” -ee on IX. xiv 

1!). The ai tiovs of foxt;ceics mere lessons and uws, and not 
HIS WORDS MERELY. Such i» the -cope ill this chapter, according to’Choo 
He and his school. older commentators say that it is a caution to 

men to pay attention to their conduct rather than to their words! This 
interpretation is far-fetched, but on the other hand, is-not easy to de¬ 
fend fonfucijis 1 . 70 m the charge of presumption in comparing himself 
to Heaven. 

20. How Confucius cocld he not at home, and yet hive inti¬ 
mation *0 THE VISITOR OF 1IIS PRESENCE Of .loo Pei little is kuown. 
He was a man of l.oo, and liad' at one time been in attendanemon Con¬ 
fucius to receive liis instructions. There must have bean some reason- 
some fault in him -wjiy fotifurius would not see him on the occasion jn 
the text, and that he might understand} that it was on that account, and 
not that lie was really sick, that he declined his visit, the sage anted os 
we areUold. But what was the necessity for sending a false message in 
the first placet! In the notes to the Ii-le. III. 1, it is said that Joo Ffei's 
fault was in trying to see the master without using the services of an in- 
ternuncius. 

21. Thr period of Three years' jiofrninh for parents; it mat 

NOT ON ANT ACCOUNT BE SHORTENED ; THE REASON OF IT. }. On the 
three years' mourning, see the 3tst book of the l.e-ke. Nominally ex- 
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2. “ If the superior man,” said lie, “ abstains for three 

years from t]ie observances of propriety, those observances 
w.ill be quite lost. If fdj- three years he abstains .from 
music, music will be ruined. . ' 

3. “ Within a i/cur , the old grain is exhausted, and the 

new grain has sprung up, and, in procuring fire by friction, 
we go through all the changes of wood fo*tlA.t purpose. 
After a complete year the mourning may stop.” * * 

4. The Master said, “ If you were, afta- a year^ to eat 
good rice? and wear Embroidered clothes, would you feel 
at ease ? ” “I should,” replied Wo. 

5. The Ala ster said, “ If you can ffel at ease, clo it. 
But a [Superior man, during the whole period of mourning, 
does not enjoy pleasant food which lie may eat, nor derive 
pleasure from music which he may hear. He also does 
not feel at ease, if he is comfortably lodged. Therefore 
he does not do vlmt yon propose. But now you feel at 
ease and may do it.” 

0. Tsae Wo then went out, and the Master said, » This 
shows Yu’s want of virtue. It is not till a child is three 
years old that it is allowed to leane the arms of its parents. 
And the three years’ mourning is universally observed 
throughout the empire. Did* Yu enjoy the three years’, 
affection for his parents ? ” . * 

XXII. The Master said, “ Hard is tin 1 case of him, 
who will stuff himself with food the whole day, without 

tending to throe years, that period comprehended properly hut twenty-five 
month?, and mo-t twenty-scren months. 2. Tsae Wo finds here a 
reason for his view fn tlu^neee-sity of “human affairs.” ,3. He finds here 
a reason for liis view in *• the .seasons ol hea\ en," Certain woods were 
assigned p* the several seasons, to be employed for getting fire by 
friction, the elm and willow, for instance, to spring, the date nniV almond 
treas to jammer, &c., so that Wo says, “•In boring to get fire, we have 
changed from wpod to wood through the ones appropriate to the four 
seasons.” 4. Coarse food and edlirse clothing weiy appropriate, though 
inYarying degree, to all the periqjl of mourning. Tsae Wo is strangely 
insensible to the home-put argument of the Master. 7. “ This shows 
Yu's want of virtue” responds to all that 1ms gone before, and forms a 
soi$ of apodosin. Confucius added, it is said, the remarks in this paragraph, 
that they might be reported to Tsae Wo, lest lie slutuld *• feel at ease ” to 
go and do as he sail! he could. Still the reason which the Master finds 
for the statute-period of mourning for parents must be pronounced 
puerile. 

22. ThE hopeless case of gluttony and idleness. “ Gamesters ' 
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applying liis iniud to anything goml! Are there Hot 
gamesters and chess-players ? To he one of 'these would 
still’be better than doing nothing' at all.” 

XXJIl. Tsze-loo said, “ Does the superior man esteem 
valour ? ” The Master said, “ The superior man holds 
righteousness to be of highest importance. A man in a 
superior siVuaVion, having valour without righteousness, 
will be guilty of insubordination; ,one of the lower 
people, having valour without righteousness, wi.Il commit 
robbery.” ‘ 

XXIV. 1. Tsze-kung ftiid, “Has the superior man his 
hatreds also ? ” ‘The,Master said, “ He has his hatreds. 
He'hates those who .proclaim the evil of others. lie 
hates the man who, being in low station, slnnclors his 
superiors. He hates those who Have valour wanly, and 
are unobservant of propriety. He hates those who are 
forward and determined, and, at th<‘ nawr time, of con¬ 
tracted understanding.” 

2. Thi' Muster than inquired, “ 'IV/e, have you also your 
hatreds?” T*~v-l:nng npliail, “ I hate those who pry out 
matters, and ascribe the"knowledge to their wisdom. I 

Lndche-s-players:"—Ot tin* game of (In—.the ('lsine-e hair two kinds. 
There is what i- untied the •• surrounding chess.” vvliieh is played with 
.'SSI pieces. and is referred to the Kmperor Vnon as it- inventor. This is 
still not uncommon, though [ have never seen it played li'ijselt. There is 
also what is called the ••elephant cl»—played with .'!2 pieces, and 
having a great analocv to our game, which indeed was harrowed from 
the Ka-t. ‘-The elephant ” is the piece corresponding to our “ bishop,” 
though his movement is more like that of a double knight. The invention 
of thi' is ascirhed - to the lirst emperor of the Cl ow dynasty (B.C. 1122), 
though some date it a few hundred years later. " Gamesters ” in the text 
are different from the chess-players. The game specially intended was 
one playdH with twelve dice, the invention of which is ascribed to the time 
of one or other of the tyrants, with whom the dynasties ol ilea at si Khihig 
terminated. { has e also seen it referred to a much later Hate, and said to 
have been imported from India. If it were so, then we do not know what 
game f’onfueius had in his mind. Commentators are much concerned to 
defend him from the suspicion of giv itig in this chapter any sanction to 
gambling. He certainly expresses his detestation of the idle glutton very 
strongly. ' 

23. Valour to be valued only in subordination to RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS J ITS CONSEQUENCES APART PROM THAT. 

24. Characters disliked by Confucius and Tszk-kung. Taze- 
kung is understood to have intended Confucius himself by “ tbp superior 
man.” 
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hate those who are only not modest, and think that they 
are* valorous. I hate those who make known secnfts, and 
think that fhcy are straightforward.” . 

* XXV. The Master ‘said, “ Of all people, girls. and 
servants are the most difficult to behave to. If fon. are 
familiar with them, they lose their humility. If you main¬ 
tain a reserve towards them, they are discontented/’ 

* XXVI.* The Master said, “ When a man at forty is the 
object of dislike, he will always continue what he is.” 


BOOK XVUI. 

• « • 

Chaster I. 1. The viscount of Wei withdrew from the 

court. The viscount of Ke became a slave to Chow. Pe- 
kan remonstrated with him. and died. 

25. The difficulty now to treat concubines and servants. 
The text does not speak here of women generally, as Collie has translated, 
but of girls, i.e., concubines. The commentators find in the chapter a 
lesson for the groat in flic ordering of their harems; hut there is nothing 
in the language to make us restrict the nteaninfc in any way. 

2G. The difficulty vf improvement in advanced years. Ac¬ 
cording to Chinese views, at forty » man is at his lg;st in everyway.— 
Youth is doubtless tlA> season for improvement, but the sentiment 8 f the 
chapter is too broadly stated. * 

Heading) and contents of this book.— ’• The viscount of Wei.” 
Thif^hook, consisting of only eleven chapter, treats of various individuals 
famous in Chinese history, as eminent for the way in which they dis¬ 
charged their duties to their sovereign, or for their retirement from 
public service. 11 commemorates also some of the worthies of Confucius’ 
days, who livW in retirement rather than he in office in so degenerate 
times. The object of tlfc whole is to illustrate and vindicate the course of 
Confucius fptnsolf. 

1. Th» viscounts of Wei and Ke, and 1’e-kan :—three worthies 
O g the Yin dynasty. 1. Wei-tsze am} Ke-tsze arc continually repeated 
by ChilK'se, as if they were proper names. But Wei and Ke were the 
names of two sfliali States, presided over by chiefs of the Tsze, or fourth, 
degree of nobility, called viscounts, for want of a lfiore exact term. They 
.both appear to have been withift the limits of the present Shan-sc, Wei 
beingercferml to the district of Loo-ch‘ing, department I.oo-gan^and Ke 
to Yu-slmy, department Leaou-chow. The chief of Wej was an elder 
brother (by a concubine) of the tyrant Chow, the last emperor of the 
Yin" dynasty, b.c. 1153—1122. The chief of Ke, and Po-kan, were both, 
probably, uncles of the tyrant. Tho first, seeing that remonstrances 
availed nothing, withdrew from court, wishing to preserve the sacrifices 
of their family, amid the ruin whioh he saw was impending. The second' 
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2 . Confucius said, “ The Yin dynasty possessed tfyese 
three men of virtue.” 

II. Hwjiy of Lew-hen being chief criminal judge, was 

thrice dismissed from his office. ’ Some one said to him, 
“ Is it' not yet time for you, Sir, to loavo this ? ” He 
replied, “ Serving men in an upright way, where shall 1 go 
to, and not,experience such a thrice-repeated dismissal ? 
[f.I choose to serve men in a crooked way, what ne¬ 
cessity is there for me to leave the country of my 
parents *. ” < '• 

III. The Duke King of Ts‘o, with, reference to the 
munne.- in which lv? should treat Confucius, said, “ I can- 
not < treat him as 1 wotild the chief of the Ke family. I 
will treat him in a mafmer between that accorded to the 
chief of the Ke, and that given to, the chief of the M.lng 
family.” He also said, “ I am old; I cannot use hie doc¬ 
trines.” Confucius took his departure. 

IV. The people of IVe sent to Loo a present of female 

was thrown into prison, ami, to escape death, feigned madness. He wan 
used by Chow as a buffoon. Pe-kan, persisting in his remonstrances, 
was put barbarously io dd.ith, the tyrant having his heart torn out, that 
he might see, he said, a sage’- heart 

2 How Hwrv os Lkw-hi a, thoUoh often dismissed from office, 
rfhL« CLAVE TO HIS COCSTRY. f.ew-liea Hwny, — see XV. xiii. The 
office which Hwuy held is described in the Chow-le, XXXIV. iii. He was 
under the minister oi Crime, lmt with many subordinate megistrates under 
him.—Sortie remarks akin to that in the text are ascribed to Hwuy’s Wife. 
It is observed bv the commentator Hoo, that there ought to be another 
paragraph, giving Confucius’ judgment upon llwuy’s conduct, but it has 
been lo»t. 

3. How Confucius left Ts - e, when thi: ityyi; coued not appre¬ 
ciate and eViplov him It was in the year n.o. 516, that Confucius 
went to Ts’e. The remarks about how he should he treated. Scfi., are to 
he undersfpod as having taken place in consultation between the duke 
and his ministers, and being attic wards reported to the sage. Tip* M&f.g 
family (see II. v.) was, in the tune of Confucius, much yeaker than the 
Ke. The chief of it was only the lowest noble of Loo, while the Ke was 
the highest. Yet for'the duke of Ts‘e ( , to treat Confucius better than 
the duke of Loo treated the chief of the Mang family, was not dishon¬ 
ouring the sage. We must suppose that Confucius left Ts‘e, because of 
the duke's concluding remarks. 

4. How Confucius'uave up official service in I.oo, In the four¬ 
teenth year of the Duke Ting, Confucius reached the highest point of his 
official service. He was minister of Crime, and also, according to tho gen¬ 
eral opinion, acting premier. He eiiected in a few months a wonderful 
renovation of the State, and the neighbouring countries began to iear that 
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musicians, which Ke IIwan received, and for three days 
no court was held. Confucius took his departure.* 

V. 1. 'fhe madinanmf 'IVoo, TseP-yu, passed by -Con¬ 

fucius, singing and saying, “Oh Fung ! Oh Fung ! How is 
your virtue degenerated ! As to the past, reproof is useless; 
but the future may be provided against. Give up your vain 
■pursuit. Give up your ruin pursuit. Peijl awaits those 
who now’ engage in affairs of government.” ' • 

2. Confucius alighted and wished to converse with him, 
but Ts'pfiyn hajtentsd away, so that he could notfalk with 
him. , , • 

VI. 1. Ch*ang-tseu and K#fi-neih were at work* in the 
field •together, when Confucirts passed by them, and £ent 
Tsze-lqo to inquire for the ford. * 

2. Ch'ang-tseu said,, “ Who is he that holds the reins 
in the carriage there ? w Tszo-loo told him, “ It is K'ung 
K‘ew.” “Is it not h'ung K‘ew of Loo ? ” asked he. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, to which the other rejoined, “ He 
knows the ford.” , 

3. Th,.p-Ioo then inquired of KeP-neih, who said to him, 

“ Who are you, Sir '(” He gnswpred, “ 1 am Chung 
Yew.” “Are you,not the disciple of K'ung K'ew of 
Loo? ” asked the other, “i am,” replied he; and then 
Kee-noih said td him, “Disorder, like a swelling flood, 
spreads over the whole empire, and who is he that will 
change it fir you ? Than follow one who merely with- 

undea his administration. I,oo would overtop and subdue them all. To 
prevent this, tjie duke of IVe sent a present to Loo of fine horses and of 
eighty highly accomplished beauties. The duke of Loo,\vas induced to re¬ 
ceive these by the advice of the head of the Ke family,*Ke Sze or Ke 
Hwan. The sage was forgotten: government w as neglected. Confucius, 
indignant and sorrowful, withdrew from office, and for a tim%, from the 
cauntrv too. • 

• 5. fUNFreUJS AN1> THE MADMAN OF Ts'OO, WHO B1AMES HIS NOT 
RETIRING FROM THE world. *1. Ts‘ee->u was the designation of one 
Lull T'ung, a native of Ts‘oo, w^io feigned himself mad, to escape being 
•importuned to engago in publio service. It must have been about the 
year Vc. 48!), that the incident in the text occurred. By thoguny or 
phoenix, his sa timer or adviser intended Confucius; see Vt. viii. 

6. Confucius and the two recluses, Ch'ancAtsf.u and KES-neih ; 

.WHY HE WOULD NOT WITHDRAW FROM THE WORLD. 1. The SUrname8 
and names of these worthies are not known. It is supposed that they 
belonged to Ts‘ 00 , like the hero of the last chapter, and that the interview 
with thAn occurred about the same time. The designations in the text * 
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draws from this one and that one, had you not better fol¬ 
low those who have withdrawn from the world altogether?” 
With this he fell to covering up the seed, and proceeded 
with his work, without stopping. 

4. Tsze-loo went and reported their rem&rks, when his 
master observed with a sigh, “ It is impossible to associate 
with birds acid .beasts, as if they were the same with us. 
If *1 associate not with these people,—with mankind,— 
with whom shall I associate ? If right principles prevailed 
through the empire, there would be* no use fot me to 
change its state/' 

VII.' 1. Tszo-liw, following the Masterj happened to 
fall behind, when lie im-V an bid man, carrying, across his 
shoulder on a staff, a basket for weeds. Tsze-loo said to 
him, “ Have you seen my master., Mir!” The old man 
replied, “Your four limbs are unaccustomed to toil; you 
cannot distinguish the five kinds of grain :—who is your 
master ? ” With this, he planted his staff in the ground, 
and proceeded to weed. 

2. Tsze-loo joined his hands across his breast, and stood 

before him. , . 

3. The old man kept Tsze-loo to pass the night in his 
house, killed a .fowl, prepared millet, and feasted him. 
lie dlso introduced to him his two sons. 

4. Next day, Tsze-loo went on his way, and reported 
his adventure. The Master said, “ He is a rt'cluse,” find 
sent Tsze-loo back to see him again, but when he got to 
the place, the old man was gone. 

are description of their character, and-- 1 ' the Ions Hester,’' und “ the firm 
Recluse.” What kind of field labour is here denoted cannot he deter¬ 
mined. The original of *• he knows the ford,” indicates tlfiit “he” is 
emphatic. Ashe, going about e\ cry where, and seeking to heemplojed, ought 
to know the ford. The use of '•* his Master ” in the last paragraph'ls 
remarkable. It must mean ” his Master " and not " thcMaster.” Thd 
compiler of this chapter can hardly have been a disciple of the sage. 

7. fSZK-LOO’S RENCONTRE WITH AN, OLD MAX. A RECLUSE: HIS VIN¬ 
DICATION OF HIS master's COURSE. The incident in this chapter was 
probably nearly contemporaneous with those which occupy the two pre¬ 
vious ones. Ke.ne say r that the old man belonged to Shi?, which was a 
part of Ts‘oo. “ The livo grains ” are •* rice, millet, sacrificial millet, 
wheat, and pulse.” But they are sometimes otherwise enumerated. 
We have also “ the six kinds," “ the eight kinds," “ the nine kinds,” and 
perhaps other classifications. 2. Tsze-loo, standing with his anps across 
his breast, indicated his respeot, and won upon the old man. 5. 
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«5. Tsze-loo then said to the family, “ Not to take office ' 
is not righteous. If the relations between old and young 
gnay not be neglected* how is it that he sets aside the 
duties that should be observed between sovereign' and 
minister? Wishing to maintain his personal purity, he 
allows that great relation to come to confusion. A su¬ 
perior man takes office, and performs the inglSteouS duties 
belonging to it. As to the failure of right principles to 
make progress, he is aware of that.” , 

Yin? 1. The rflon who have retired to privacy from 
the world have been Pilx-e, Shfih-ts‘e, Yu-chung, E-yih, 
Choo-chang, ftwuy of Lew-liea, tpid Hhaou-leen. 

2.’,'The piaster said, “ Refusing Jo surrender their wills, 
or to submit to any taint in their persons ;—such, I think, 
were Pih-o and Slmh-fs‘e. 

8. “ It may be said of llwuy of Lew-hea, and of Sbaou- 
leen, that they surrendered fheir wills, and submitted to 
taint in their persons, but their words corresponded with 
reason, and their actions were such as men are anxious to 
see. This is all that is to be remarked in them. 

4. “Itmay be said of Yu-chang and E-yih, that, while 
they hid themselves in their seclusion, they gave a license 
to their words, but in thdir persons they succeeded in 
preserving their purity, and in their retirement they 
acted according to the exigency of the times. 

• • 

TV.se loo is to lie understood ii- here speaking the sentiments of the 
Mnsfrr. unit \ indicating his course, lie “ the relations between old and 
voting.” he aeferj to the manner in which the old man had intro¬ 
duced his sons to hiyj the evening helore, and to all the orderly inter¬ 
course between old and \oung. which he had probably seen in the 
ftunilv. , ' 

S CoMittirs' jtnittMiixr or former worthies who had kept 
fttoM # THE world. His own* uripAta principle. 1. On the word 
•“ retired " with which this chapter commences, it is -niif:—•* Retirement 
hero is not that of seclusion, but is characteristic of men of large souls, 
who cannot be measured by ordinary rules. They may display their 
’ diameter by retiring from the world. They may display it also in the 
maimer of their discharge of office.” The phrase is* guarded in<this way, 

I suppose, because of its application to Hwuy of Lew-htfi. who did not 
obstinately withdraw from the world. Pih-e, antf Shuh-ts'e,—see V. xxii. 

* Yu-chung should probably be Woo-chung. He was the brother of T'ae-pih, 
called Chung-yung, and is mentioned in the note on VIII, i. He retired 
with T^ae-pih among the barbarous tribes, then occupying the country of. 
Woo, and succeeded to the chieftaincy of them on his brother's death. 
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• • 

5. “ I tun different from all these. 1 have no course 
for whidli I ain predetermined, and no course agpiust which 
I am predetermined. ” ‘ , 

IX. 1. The grand music-master, CIic, went to Ts‘e. 

2. Kan, th> wash r of the band at the seeo'nd moal, went 

to Ts'oo. Leaou, the band-masti r at the third meal, went 
to Ts'afe. Keueh, the band-master at, the fourth meal, 
went to' Ts‘in. 

o. Fang-shuli, the drum-master, withdrew to the north 
of the river. • 

4. Woo, the master of the hand-drum, withdrew to the 
Han. • 

o.« Yang, the asststanf music-master, and Seaug, mas¬ 
ter of the musical stone,' withdrew to an island hi the'sea. 

X. The duke of Chow addressed his son, the duke of 
Loo, saying, “ The virtuous prince does not neglect his 
relations. He does not cause the great ministers to re¬ 
pine at his not employing them. Without some great 


“ K-vih and Ohoo-chnng,” says Chon He, "are not found in the classic* 
and histories.. From a passage iv the Le-ke, XXI. i. 11. it appears that 
Shaou-lccn belonged to one of the hartiarou- tribes on the east, but was 
well acquainted with, and observant of, the rules'of propriety, particularly 
tbpsc relating to mouthing. 1. •• hiving in retirement, they gave a license 
to their wordy.”— this, is intended to show that in this, respect they were 
inferior to Hnny and Sliaoii-leen. .->. Confucius's openness to act accord¬ 
ing to circumstances is to be understood as being always iii'siibordination 
to right and propriety. 

9. The dispersion op mi; musicians of Loo The dispersion here 
narrated is suppo-ed to have taken place in the time of Duke Gae. When 
once Confucius had rectified the music of Loo (IX. xiy.), the musicians 
would no longer ha assisting in the prostitution yf their art, and so, as 
the disorganization and decay proceeded, the chief among them withdrew 
to other countries, or (tom society altogether. 1. "The music master, 
Che,”—seetVIII. xv. 2. The princes of China, it would appear, had 
music at their meals, and a scpahite hand performed at each meal, ofr 
possibly, the barid might he the same, hut under the superintendence of 
a separate officer at each meal. The emperor had four meals a day, and 
the princes of States only three, hut it wim the prerogative of the duke of 
Loo to use the ceremonies of the imperial household. Nothing is.said 
here of the band-master at the first meal, perhaps because lie did not leave 
I.oo, or nothingomay have lieen known of him. 3. “ The river ” is of 
course " the Yellow Itiver.” 5. It was from Spang that Confucius learned 
to play on the lute. 

10. Instructions op Chow-kung to his bon about government ; 

A QENF.BOU8 CONSIDERATION OF OTHERS TO BE CHERISHED. 8eq.VI. V. 

It would seem that the duke of Chow was himself appointed to the 
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cause, he does not dismiss from their offices the members 
of old families. He does not seek in one man talents for 
every employment.” • 

XI. To Chow belonged the eight officers, Pih-J&,' Pih- 
kwflh, Clxung’-tiih, Chung-hwfih, Shuh-yay, Shuh-hea, 
Ke-suy, and Ke-kwa. 


•' . • BOOK XIX. 

Chapter 1.* Tsze-cliang said, “ TJie scholar, trained 
for public dnh/, seeing threatening danger, is prepared to 
sacrifice his life. When (ho opportunity of gain is pre¬ 
sented* to him, he things of righteousness. In sacrificing, 
his thoughts are reverential. In mourning, his thoughts 
are about the grief tfhcK In' rlwuld feel. Such a man 
commands our approbation indeed.” 

II. Tsze-cliang said, “ When a man holds fast virtue, 
but without seeking to enlarge it, and believes rigtft prin- 

principality of I.oo, Imt being detained at cour\ t>y Ids duties to the young 
Emperor Cli'ing, he sent* bin non. hero called "tlie duke of Loo.’’ to that 
State as his representative. * • 

11. The fruitfulness of the evki.y time of the Chow dynasty 
IN ABLE OFFICERS The eight individuals mentioned here are said to 
have been brothers, four pairs of twins by the same mother. This is 
intflnated in their names, the two first being /irimi, the next pair xecundi, 
the third tertii. and the last two ultinii. One mother, hearing twins four 
time* in succession, and all proving distinguished men. showed the vigour 
of the early dpys^f the dynasty in all that was good.—It is disputed to 
what reign these hrotljgrs belonged, nor is their snrnaipe ascertained. 

Heading and contents of this book. Tsze-chaftg —No. XIX.” 
Confucius* does not appear personally in this hook at all. Choo He 
says:—“ This book records the words of the disciples. Tsze-he» being the 
Aost frequent speaker, and Tszo-kunfe next to him. For in the Oon- 
•fucian school, after Yen Yuen there was no one of such discriminating 
understanding as Tsze-kung, ahd, after Tsiing Sin no one of such firm 
sincerity as Tsze-hea.” The diijpiples deliver their sentiments very much 

* aftei^the manner of their master, and yet we can discern a falling off 

from him. • , 

1. Tszk-chano's opinion of the chief attributed of the tuck 
SCHOLAR. ’ 

• 2. Tsze-chang on narrow-mindedness and a hesitating faith. 
Hing Ping interprets this chapter in the following way ;—" If a man 
grasp Ijold of his virtue, and is not widened and enlarged by it, although 
he may believe good principles, he cannot be sincere and generous.” Hut* 
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ciples, but without firm sincerity, what account can be 
made of his existence or non-existence ? ” 

III. The disciples of Tsze-hea asked Tsze-ehang about 
the principles of intercourse. Tsze-ehang asked, “ What 
does Tsze-hea say on the subject?" They replied, “Tsze- 
hea says:—‘ Associate with those who can advantage 
yon. Put away from you those who cannot do so.” Tsze- 
chang observed, “ This is different from what I have 
learned. The superior man honours’ the taleutod and 
virtuous,' and bears with all. He praises the good, and 
pities the incompetent. Am I possessed of great talents 
and viitue ?—who is there among men whom I will not 
boa'’ with? Am I devoid of talents and virtue?—men 
will put me away from' them. Wtmt have we to do with 
the putting away of others r " • 

1Y. Ts/.e-hea said, “ Even in inferior studies and em¬ 
ployments there is something worth being looked at, but 
if it be attempted to carry them out to what is remote, 
there is a danger of their proving inapplicable. There¬ 
fore, the superior man doe" not practise them." 

V. Tsze-hea said “II ■, who from day to day recog¬ 
nizes what he has not yet, and from month to month does 
not forget what he has attained to, may be said indeed to 
love'to learn. ” 

it is better to take the claims as coordinate, and not dependent on each 
other. 

3. The Dirrt.Bi .si opinions <n 'Iszr-itr.A and 'Isze-chanc, on the 

PRINCIPLES WIIH H -IIOCI.D REGULATE (UK IS l KHCOI USE WITH 
OTllEXts. It k strange to hip that the di-eiples of ’ls//;-hcs should lutein 
their answer to 'i-ze-i'hnng with the dr-ignatmn Ts/.ediea, instead of 
saying “ our Master" Huig 1’ing expounds Ts/e-hea's rule thus“If 
the man be worthy, tit for you to have intercourse with, then have it. but 
if he lie rot worthy,” &c. On the other hand, we lind: *• If the man 

will advantage you, he is a lit person : then maintain intercourse witu 
him,” &c. This seems to he merely earrying out Confucius', rule, I. viii. 3, 
Choo He. however, approx es of Tsze ehang's censure of it, while he 
thinks also that Tsze-chang’s own view in defective. — l’aon Hcetx says: — 
“ thir intercourse with friends should be awarding to Tsze-bca’sJrule; 
general intercourse according to Tsze-ctmngV’ 

4. TBZE-HEAlR OPINION OP THE INAPPLICABILITY OF SMALL PURSUITS 
TO GREAT OBJECTS, hardening, husbandry', divining, and the healing 
art, are all mentioned by Choo He as instances of the "small ways," here 
intended, having their own truth in them, but not available for higher 
purposes, or what is beyond themselves. 

6 The INDICATIONS OF A REAL LOVE OF LEARNING : -BY TSZE HKi 
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.VI. Tszo-hea said, “There are learning extensively, ' 
and having a firm and sincere aim; inquiring with earnest¬ 
ness, and reflecting With self-application:—virtue is in 
such a course.” 

VII. Tsze-hea said, “Mechanics have their stops to 

dwell in, in order to accomplish their works. The su¬ 
perior man learns, in order to reach to the utmost of his 
principles.” ‘ > 

VIII. , Tsze-hea said, “ The mean man is sure to gloss 

his faults.” . * 

IX. Tsze-hea said,, “ The ’ superior' man undergoes 
three changed. Looked at ffom a distance, he appears 
sterfi; whey approached, he'is mild ; when he is liea’jd to 
speak, his language is Arm and decided.” 

X. Tsze-hea said, “The superior man, having obtained 

their conlidenee, may then impose labours on his people. 
If he have not gained their'confidence, they will think 
that he is oppressing them. Having obtained the con¬ 
fidence of his jirinct, he may then remonstrate wijh him. 
If he have not gained his confidence, the jirince will think 
that he is vilifying him.” • , 

XL Tsze-hea sgid, “ When a person does not trans- 

» 

(i. HoW LKARNIN& SHOULD BE PURSUED TO LEAD TO VIRTUE*—BY 

Tsze-hea 

7. I.BAKMNU IS THE STUDENT’S WORKSHOP : — BY TSZE-HEA. A eer- 
taifl quarter »a< ifrnetl anciently in Chinese towns and cities for 
mechanics, and all of one art were required to have their shops together. 

A h.ln must follow his father's profession, and, seeing nothing hut the 
exercise of tligt arjmnd him. it was supposed that he would not he led to 
think of anything cl.-e^and would so become \ery proficient in it. 

H. Glossing his faults the proof of the mean mUx :—by Tsze- 
hea. .Literally, “The faults of the mean man. must gloss," i.e. he is 
sure to gloss. , 

• 9. {HANGING APPEARANCES OF THE SUPERIOR MAN TO OTHERS:— 

• BY Tsze-hea., Tsze-hea probably intended Confucius by the A'ani-ttze, 
hut there is a general applicability in his language and sentiments.— The 
description is about equivalent Jo our “fortiter in re. titariler in mode.'' 

• 1^ The importance of enjoying confidence to the right 

SERVING OF SUFERtORR AND ORDERING OF INFERIORS:—BY T87gC-HEA. 

11. The great virtues demand the chief attention, and the 
small ones may be somewhat violated #y Tsze-hea. The sen- 

• timent here is very questionable. A different turn, however, is given to 
the chapter in the older interpreters. Hing Ping, expanding K‘ung Gan- 
kwfi says:—“ Men of great virtue never go beyond the boundary-line; it 
is enough for those who are virtuous in a less degroe to keep near to it, 
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gross the botfhdary-liue in the great virtues, he may pass 
and repass it in the small virtues/’ 

XII. 1. Tsze-yew said, “ The 'disciples and followers* 
of Tsze-hea, in sprinkling and swooping the ground, in 
answering and replying, in advancing and receding, are 
sufficiently accomplished. But these are only the branches 
of learning, and.they are left ignorant of what is essential. 
—How‘ can they be acknowledged as sufficiently taught ?” 

2. Tsze-hea heard of the remark and said.. “ Alas! 
Yen Yew is wrong. According to the way.of the superior 
man in teaching; what departments are there which he 
considers of prime importance, and therefore jir.it delivers? 
what are there which he considers of secondary import¬ 
ance, and so allows himself to be idle about ? But as in 
the case of plants, which are asst rted according to their 
classes, so he drills vith his disci/Jis. How can the way of 
a superior man be such as to make fools of any of them ? 
Is it not the sage alone, who can unite in one the begin¬ 
ning-and the consummation of learning ? ” 

XIII. Tsze-hea said, “The officer, haring discharged 

nil his duties, should devote his leisure to learning. The 
student, having completed his learning, should apply him¬ 
self to be an officer.” • 

XSV. Tsze-hea said, “ Mourning, having been carried 
to the utmost degree of grief, should stop with that.” 

going beyond and coming back." We adopt the more natural interpreta¬ 
tion of Clioo He. 

12. Tszb-he.y’s defence of HIS OWN t.RADUvn:i> METHOD OF 
TEACHINO:—.USYINST Tsze-yew. 1. The sprinkling, &c„ are tbu 
things boys were supposed anciently to be taught, the rudiments of learn¬ 
ing, from whit a they advanced to all that is inculcated in the “ (treat 
beaming.” But as Tsze-hea’s pupils were not boys, but men, we should 
understand I suppose, the.se specifications as but a contemptuous refer¬ 
ence to his instructions, as embracing merely what was external. Th; 
general scope cf Tsze-hea's reply is sufficiently plain, but the old inter¬ 
preters and new differ in explaining these.-eral sentences. After dwelling 
long on it, I have agreed generally with the new school, and followed Ohoo 
He in the translation. Tsze-hea did not teach what he taught as being 
in itself more important than what he for the time left untouched. He 
communicated knowledge as his disciples were able to liear it. 

13. The offices and the student should attend each to his 

PROPER WORK IN THE FIRST INSTANCE : -BY TsZE-YEW. 

14. THE TRAPPINGS OF MOUBNINO IIAV BE DISPENSED WITH I—BY 
Tszb-yew. The sentiment here is perhaps the same as that of Confucius 
in III. ir., but the sage guards and explains his utterance.— K'ung Han- 
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XV. Tsze-hea said, “ My friend Chang can do things 

which are ^ard to be done, but yet he is not perfectly 
^irtuous.” 1 • 

XVI. TsSng the philosopher said, “ How implying is 
the manner of vlhang ! It is difficult along with him to 
practise virtue/’ 

X VI[. Tsftng the philosopher said, “ I have heard this 
from our Master:—‘ Men may not have shown what is'in 
them to the full extent, and yet they will be fouyd to do 
so, on occasion,of nfourning for their parents.’ ” 

XVIII. Tseng the jdiilosopher said,I have heard 
this from our Master:—‘The filial piety of Mifng Ch'wang, 
in other matjtertf, was what other tpen are competent-*to, 
but, a:j seen in his not changing the ministers of 
his father, nor his father’s mode of government, it is 
difficult to be attained to.’ ” 

XIX. The chief of the Mang family having appointed 
Yang Foo to be chief criminal judge, the"latter consulted 
the philosopher Tsang. Tsang said, “The rulers* Esive 
failed in their duties, and the people have consequently 
been disorganized, for a long time. When you have found 


kwo, following an expression in the “Classic of Filial IVtj." maker, the 
meaning to be that the mourner may not endanger his health or life by 
excessive grief and abstinence. 

15. TsZK-YEWb OPINION OF TsZK-CHAJtO. AS MINDING TOO MUCH 
Htoif THINGS. 

Hi. ThF, PHILOSOPHER Tsi.Ng'S OPINION OF Ts/.K-( HANli, AS TOO 
HIOII-JUTCHKD FOR IRIKNDSHIP. 

IT. HOW GBU5F JfOR THE LOSS OF PARENTS ltUlNGS (H'T THE REAL 
NATURE OF MAN BY J'SANO SlN. . , 

18. The filial piety of Mang Oiiwaxu :— by Tsang sin. Cbwang 
was the hfltforary epithet of Sub. the head o( the Mang family, not long 
anterior to Confucius. Ilia father, aceording to Ohoo He, haft been a 
mdh of great merit, nor was Chwang inferior to him. but liis virtue espe¬ 
cially appeared m what the text mentions.—Ho An gi\cs the comment of 
Ma Yung, that though there were bad men among,his father’s ministers, 
and defects in his government, ye*Chwang made no change in the one or 
the otljpr, during the three years of mourning, and that it was this which 
constituted his excellence. ’ * 

lib How A CRIMINAL judge should CHERISH, COM PASSION in his 
administration of justice : —by Tsang Sin. Seven disciples of TsSng 
Sin are more particularly mentioned, one of them being this Yang Foo. 
“Disorganized," literally “scattered,” is to be understood of the moral 
state of tjje people, and not, physically, of their being scattered from their 
dwellings. 

VOL. 1. 
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oat the truth of any accusation, be grieved for and pit/ 
them, and do not feel joy at your own ability.” 

XX. Tsze-kung said, “ Chow's wickedness was not po 
great/is that name iwi/diVs. Therefore, the superior man 
hates to dwell in a low-lying situation, whero all the 
evil of the world will flow in upon him.” 

XXL Tsze-kung said, “ The faults of the superior 
man are like the eclipses of the sun and moon. He has 
his faults, and all men see them; he changes again, and 
all men look up to him.” 

XXII. 1. Kung-suu Ch'aou of Wei asked Tsze-kung, 
saying, “ From whom dicf’Chung-ne get his learning ? ” 

2. Tsze-kung replied, “The doctrinesbf Witn anti Woo 
have not yet fallen to the earth. They nre to be found 
among men. Men of talents and virtue remember the 
great principles of them, and others, not possessing such 
talents and virtue, remember the smaller. Thus, all 
possess the doctrines of Wan and Woo. From whom did 
out* blaster not learn them '( And yet what necessity was 
there for his having a regular master ? ” 

XXIII. 1. Shub-sun Woo-shuh observed to the great 
officers in the court, saying, “ Tsztvkung is superior to 
Chnng-ne.” 

20. Tut dancer or a bad name by Tsze-kung. “ Not so bad 
us the name implies,” is, literally, ‘‘not so very bail as this; ”—the this ie 
understood by I ling Ping as referring to the epithet Chow, which qgnnol 
be called honorary in this instance. According to the laws for sue! 
terms, it means ” cruel and unmerciful, injurious to righteousness." I] 
the this does not in this way refer to the name, the remark would Been 
to have occurred in a conversation about the wickedhCsa of Chow. 

21. The CUl'EKIOB MAN DOES NOT CONCEAL ,116 ERRORS, NOR PERSIST 
IX them ;— by TfcZE-KU.Ni;. Such is the lesson of this chapter, ns ox 
panded in the “ Daily Lessons.” The sun and the moon being hen 
spoken of together, the term must be confined to “ eclipses,” but it is ?ls< 
applied to the ordinary waning of the moon. 

22. Confucius’ sources of knowledge were the recollection; 

AND TRADITIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES ON WAN AND WOO :—BY T'SZE 
RUNG. 1. Of the questioner here we nave no other memorial. His sur 
name indicates that he was a descendant of some of the dukes of Wei 
Observe how he calls Confucius by his designation of Chung-ne or *‘N' 
tecundut .” (There was an elder brother, a concubine's son, who was callet 
Pih-ne.) The last clause is taken by modern commentators, as assertin) 
Confucius' connate knowledge, but Gan-kw8 finds in it only a repetitioi 
of the statement that the sage found teachers everywhere. 

23. TSZE-KUNG REPUDIATES BEING THOUGHT SUPERIOR TO CbNFUCIUI 
AND, BY THE COMPARISON OF A HOUSE AND WALL, SHOWS HOW ORDIM 
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Tgze-fuh King-pih reported the observation Tsze- 
kung, who,said, “ Let mu use the comparison of a house 
&nd its eneoniflagging well. My wall only reaches t6 the 
shoulders. One may peep over it, and see whatever is 
valuable in the apartments. 

3. “The wall of my master is several fathoms high. 

Jf one dp not find the door and enter by it, hfc cannot see 
the ancestral temple with its beauties, nor all the offie'ers 
in their rich array. , 

4. “ Ifut I nviy assume that they are few who find the 

door. Was not the observation of the’chief only what 
might have been expected ? ” * . * 

XXIV. Skull-sun Woo-slJuh having spoken revilirfgly 

of Chimg-ne, Tsze-kung said, “ It is of no use doing so. 
Chung-ne cannot be reviled. The talents and virtue of 
other men are hillocks and mounds, which may be stept 
over. CJmug-ne is tin* sun or moon, which it is not possible 
to step over. Although a man may wish to cut himself 
off from tin• ■iiii/c, what harm can he do to the »ufi or 
moon ? • He only shows that he does not know his own 
capacity.’' • » 

XXV. 1. Tsze-k/in addressing Tsze-kung, said, “Yon 

are too modest. How can Chung-ne be suid to be superior 
to you '(” , 

2. Tsze-kung said to him, “ For one word a man is 


aby rr.OPLE coui.n not understand the Masteb. 1. “ Woo " was the 
honorary epithet of Chow lvew. one of the chiefs of the Slmh-sun family. 
From a mention of*him in the " Family Sayings.” we may conclude that 
he was given to envy arid detraction. The term rendered ‘idiouse" is now 
the common word for a “ palace." but here it is to be taken generally for a 
house or building. It is a poor house, as representing the disciple, and a 
ducal mansion, as representing his mister. Many commentators make 
tlfe waM to be the sole object in the comparison ; hut it ig better to take 
Roth the household the wall as .members of the comparison. The wall 
is not a part of the house, but one inclosing it. 

2*. Confucius is like the Scn ob moon, high above the reach 

OF DWRECIATTON :—BY Tb/.E-lvUNG. 

2j. Confucius can no mobk be equalled than’the heav4ns can 
be climbed : —BY Tsze-kung. We find it difficult tc cRnceive of the 
cage's disciples speaking to one another, as Tsze-k‘in does here to Tsze- 
Vung; and Hing Ping says that this was not the disciple Tsse-k‘iu, but 
another man of the samo surname and designation. But this is inadmis¬ 
sible, especially as we find tire same parties, in I. x., talking about the 
character of their master. I think it likely pie conversation took place 

• 7 * 
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often deemed to bo wise, and for one word he is often 
deemed to be foolish. We ought to be care ft* 1 indeed in 
what we say. . * 

3. “rOur Master cannot be attained to, jpst in tho same 
way as the heavens cannot be gone up to by the stops of 
a stair. 

t. “ Wer'e ottr blaster in the position of the prince of 
a State or the chief of a Family, we should find verified 
the description whir ft hue been given of a soya’s rule :—he 
would plant the people, and forthwith they would be 
established; he would lead* then! on, and forthwith they 
would follow him; fie wi\>ih^make them happy,and forthwith 
multitudes would resort to hie dominion.*; no would stimu¬ 
late them, and forthwith they would be harmonious. While 
he lived, he would bo glorious. Wli’en ho died, ho would be 
bitterly lamented. How is it possible for him to be 
attained to ? ” 


BOOK XX. 

Chapter 1. 1. Yaou said, “ Oh ! you, Shun, the 

Heaven-determined order of succession now rests in your 
person. Sincerely hold fast the clue Mea'n. If there shall 
be distress and want within the four seas, your Heavenly 
revenue will come to a perpetual end.” w 

2. !Shun also used the same language* in giving charge 
to Yu. 

after the sage's death, iri which case the tense- m tfit* translation would 
in several casev liaVc to be altered. Unfortunately the Chinese language 
has no inflexion-) ot an) kind, and in concise composition such as that 
of these (Analects the adjunctive indications ot mood and tense seldom 
occur. . e 

HEADING AVI) CONTENTS OF THIS llooit.—" Vaou said." Hilig Ping 
says:—“This records the words ot the-two emperors, tiie three kings, 
and Confucius, throwing light on the excellence of the ordinances of 
Heaven, and the transforming power of government. Its doctrines are 
all those of sages, worthy of being transmitted to posterity. Oh this 
account, it brings up the rear of all the other hooks, without any par¬ 
ticular relation to the »ne immediately preceding.” 

1. Principles and waits of Vaou, Shun, Yu, T‘ang, aSd Woo. 
'The first five paragraphs here are mostly compiled from different parts 
of the Shoo-king. Hut there are many variations of language. The 
compiler may have thought it sufficient, if he gave the substandb of the 
original in hi* quotations, without seeking to observe a verbal aoouraoy, 
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• • 

#i. Vang said, “ I, the child Le, presume to use a dark- ’ 
coloured yyctim, and presume to announce to 1'hoe, O 
jnost great and sovereign God, tliat the sinndr 1 dai'e not 
pardon, and thy ministers, 0 God, 1 do not keep in ob¬ 
scurity. The* examination of them is by thy mind, 0 
God. If, in my person, I commit offences, they are not 
to be attributed to you, (hr. /iconic of the niyfiad regions. 
If you in the myriad regions commit offences, these offerfees 
must rest on my person.” . 

•1. Show eynfcfred great gifts, and the good were 
enriched. » . * 

5. “ Although he has his rfear relatives, they are not 
equal to vig virtuous men.* Tnp people are throwing 
blame, upon me, the one man.” 

6. lie carefully attended to the weights and measures, 

examined the body of* the laws, restored the discarded 
officers, and the g<>od*govern*mcnt of the empire took its 
course. * 

7. lie revived States that lmd been extinguished, re¬ 
stored families whose line of succession had been broken, 
and called to office those who bad retired into obscurity, 
so that throughout,the empire the hearts of the people 

turned towards him. • • 

• 

or. possibly. the '■daio-kimr. as it was in his days, mat have contained the 
passages as lit* gives tliem. and the variations hu owing to the burning 
of most of the clsi— icul books by the founder ol the Ts’in dynasty, and 
their recovery and restoration in a mutilated state, 1. We do not find 
this address of Yaou to Slum in the Shoo-ting. ]’t I., but the different 
sentences imft h • gathered from l’t 11. Hk II. 14. Id, 17, where we 
have the charge of siimn to Yu Ynou's reign commenced B.c. 23311, 
and after reigning 73 year-, he resigned the administration to Shun. 
He died* ll.r. 223(1. and, two years after. Shun occupied the throue, in 
obedienee to the will ot the people. "The llcaven-detomfined order 

mmgvsmou " is, literally, "the represented and Affiliated numbers 
*of heaven,” the divisions .of the year, its terms, months, and days, 

all described in a calendar, as they succeed oie another with deter¬ 
mined regularity. Here, aneieiH and modern interpreters agree in giving 
to fio expression the meaning which appears in the translation. I may 
observe here, that Ohoo He differs often from the ofd interpreters in ex¬ 
plaining these passages of the Shoo-king, hut I liaj-e followed him, leaving 
th© correctness or incorrectness of his views to be considered in the annot- 
• ations on the Shoo-king. 3. At the commencement of this paragraph 
we must understand I'ang, the founder of the Shang dynasty. The sen¬ 
tences there may in substance be collected in a measure from the Shoo- - 
Icing, Pt TV. Bk III. I, 8. The sinner is Kef, the tyrant, and last emperor 
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8. What he attached chief importance to, were the food 
of the people, the duties of mourning, and sacrifices. 

9. By his‘generosity, he won all. By his sincerity, he 
made t}je peoplo repose trust in him. By his earnest 
activity, his achievements were great. By his justice, all 
were delighted. 

II. 1. Tsze-*cliang asked Confucius, saying, “.In what 
war should u person in authority act, in,order that he may 
conduct government properly 't ” The Master*, replied, 
“Let him honour the five excellent, and l>mish a\\ny the 
four bad, things;—then m'av he conduct government pro¬ 
perly. 1 Tsze-cliang said, f ‘ What are meant by the five 
excellent things ? ” The Master said, “ When the person 
in authority is beneficent without great expenditure; 
when ho lays tasks on the people Without their repining; 
when ho pursues tehnt ho desires without being covetous; 
when ho maintains a dignified ease without being proud; 
when he is majestic without being fierce.” 

2. Tjsze-chang said, “ What is meant by being bene¬ 
ficent without great expenditure ? ” The Master replied, 
“ When the person in oubhority makes more beneficial to 
the people the things from which they naturally derive 
benefit; is not tins being bdnetieent without ymit ex¬ 
penditure f When he chooses the labours which are 
proper, and makes them labour on them, who will repine? 
When his desires are sot on benevolent government, aad 
he realizes it, who will accuse him of covetousness ? 
Whether he has to do with many people or few, or With 
things great or small, he does not dare to indicate any 
disrespect not this to maintain a dignified ease with- 


of the Heat dynasty. “The ministers of Ood ” are the able and virtuonf 
men, whom T'ang Trail called, or would call, to office. 4. In the*shoo-, 
king, Pt V. Bk ‘ill. 9, we find King Woo saying, “ He distributed great 
rewards through the empire, and all the people were pleased and sub- 
initted.” 5. See the Shoo-king, Pt V. Bk I. sect. ii. fi, 7, Tire subject is 
Chow, the tyrant of the Vin dynasty. The people found fault with King 
Woo, becuusc he did not come to save them from their sufferings, by 
destroying their* oppressor, lire remaining paragraphs are descriptive of 
the policy of King Woo, but cannot, excepting the eighth one, be traced 
in the present Khoo-king. 

2. HOW GOVERNMENT MAY BE CONDUCTED WITH EFFICIENCY, BY 
HOXOCBOra FIVE EXCELLENT THINGS, AND PUTTING AWAY FOtfit BAD 
THINGS:—a CONVERSATION with Tsze-chano. It is understood that 
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out any pride ? He adjusts his clothes and cap, and 
throws a dignity into his looks, so that, thus dignffied, he 
is looked at with awe ;^is not this to be majestic without 
being fierce ? ” 

3. Tszc-chang then asked, “ What are meant *by the 
four bad things ? ” The Master said, “ To put the people 
tp death without having instructed them this called 
cruelty. To requiro from them, suddenly, the full* talo of 
work, without havfng given them warning ;—this is called 
oppression. To,issut) orders as if without urgency, at first, 
and, when the time comes, to jifsist on them with severity ; 
—this is called injury. And, generally speaking, to give 
pay or rewards tt> men, and yfct to*do it in a stingy w#y; 
—this js called acting the part of a*mere official.” 

III. 1. The Mastei* said, “ Without recognizing the 
ordinances of Heaven,' it is impossible to be a superior 
man. * * 

2. “Without an acquaintance with the rules of Pro¬ 
priety, it is impossible for the character to be established. 

3. “ Without knowing the force of words, it is impossible 

to know men.” • , 

• 

this chapter, and the next, give tl>e«ideas of Confucius on government, as 
a sequel to tho<e of the ancient sages and emperors, whose principles ase 
set forth in the last chapter, to show how Confucius was .their proper 
successor. 

3, The ordinances of Heaven, the rules of Propriety, and the 
torch of Words, all necessary to be knows. 



THE GREAT LEARNING, 


My master, the philosopher Cldlng, »ays :—“ Then Great 
Learning is a hook lift hi/ Cfinfueins, and farms the 
gate by which first ho liter', enter into rutue. That we 
ran now pern h e fin onh r in which the ancients pur- 
snid their burning, is .solely airing to llo preset-ration 
of this work, the Analects and Mencius coining after it. 
Learners most continence their coarse with this, and then 
if may he hoped, 1 hey anil hi kept from error.” 

1HE TEXT OP t CONFUCIUS. 

If What tlio Grout Learning touches) is—to illustrate 
illustx-ious virtue; to renovate the people; and to rest in 
the highest excellence. « ' , 

Title ok ihb Work.- I he Great Learning.” I have pointed out, in 
the prolegomena, the (treat ditterenees which arc found among (jiiiueso 
commentators on thie Work, on almost ex cry point *ronifected with the 
criticism and ,>nte; pretation ot it. We cncoiintcadhcm hero on the very 
threshold. The name itself is simply the adoption of the two commencing 
characters of the treatise, according to the custom noticed at the begin¬ 
ning of the Analects; hut in explaining those two characters, the old and 
new schools differ widely. I have contented myself with the title-*- “ The 
fireat Learning, - ’ which is a literal translation of the characters. 

The istroiuttoru note.— I have thought it well to translate this, 
and all the other notes nnd supplements nppended by Choo He to the 
original text, because they appear in nearly all the editions of thaswork 
which fill into the hands of students, ami his view of the classic* is what 
must be regarded as /he orthodox one. The translation, which is here 
given, is also, for tiie most part, according to his views, though my own 
differing opinion will he found freely expressed in tiie notes. Another 
version, following the order of the text, before it was transposed by him 
and his masters, the Living, and without reference to its interpretations, 
will lie found in the translation of the Le-ke. The Ch’ing here if the 
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£. Tho point where to rest being known, the object of 
pursuit is then determined; and, that being determined, 
a calm unperturbednesi may be attained. Tcf that calm¬ 
ness there will succeed a tranquil repose. In that,repose 
there may be careful deliberation, and that deliberation 
will bo followed by the attainment of the desired end. 

. 3. Things have their root and their completion. “Affairs 
have their end aiyl their beginning. To know what’ is 
first and,what is last will lead near to what is tjiught in 
the GraJt Leanvnj .* 

second of the two firothers, to whom reference i< nSade in the prolegomena. 
But how can we sn>*lliat '‘The Great Learning” is a work left by y'on- 
fucius? Kven Choo He ascribes only a smaW portion of it to the Master, 
and math's the rest to be the production of the disciple Tsang, and before 
his time, the whole work was,attributed generally to the sage’s grandson. 

Chapter I. The text or Confucius. Such Choo He, as will be 
seen from liia concluding note, detentlines this chapter to he, and it has 
been divided into two sections, the first containing three paragraphs, 
occupied with the head* of " the Great Learning,” and the second contain¬ 
ing four paragraphs, occupied with the particulars of those. • 

Par. 1. The heads of thr Great Learning .—‘‘To illustrate illustrious 
virtue,"=thc illustrious virtue is the vi»tuous t nature which man derives 
from Heaven. This is jierverted as man grows up. through defects of the 
physical constitution, through inwajd lusts, and through outward seduc¬ 
tions: and the great, business of life should be, to ht-ing the naturc,back 
to its original purity.— •• To renovate the people,"—this object of " the 
Great Learning” is made out. by changing the character in the text, which 
meiyis *• toloviV’ into another signifying “jo renovate.” The Giving first 
proposed the alteration, and Choo He approved of it. When a man has 
entirely illustrated his own illustrious nature, he has to proceed to bring 
about the same result in every other man. till “under heaven” there lie 
not on individual, who is not in the same condition as himself.—“ The 
highest excellence" is understood of the two previous matters. It is not 
a third anjl different object ol pursuit, but indicates a perseveiance in the 
two others, till they are perfectly accomplished.--According to these ex- 
j^anations, the objects contemplated iti ‘Hhe Great Learning," an^not three, 
but ttfb. Suppose them realized, nud we should have the whole world of 
mankind perfectly good, every individual what he ought ttf be! 

Against the above interpretation, we have to .consider the older and 
, simpler. “ Virtue ” is there not«the nature , but simply virtue, or virtuous 
cond #et, and the first object in “ the G reat Learning ” is the making of one's 
self more and more illustrious in virtue, or in the practice of benevolence, 
reverence, filial piety, kindness, and sincerity. Thye is nothing, of course, 
of (he renovating of the people , in this interpretation. The second object 
' of “ the Great Learning " is “ to love the people.”—The third object is said 
by Ying-tS to be “ in resting in conduct which is jierfectly good," and here, 
also, tbfere would seem to be only two objects, for what essential distinction 
can we make between tho first and third! “To love the people” is, 
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4. The aucieuts who wished to illustrate illustrieus 
virtuo throughout the empire, first ordered we]l their own 
States. Wishing to order well .their States, tlioy first 
regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their fami¬ 
lies, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing to culti¬ 
vate their persons,they first rectified their hearts. Wishing 
to rectify tkeiiv hearts, they first sought to bo sincere in 
their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, 
they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay iu the investigation of things. 

o. Things being investigated, .knowledge became com¬ 
plete. ' Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
wi'K sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts 
were then rectified. Their heart's being rectified, their 
persons were cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, 
their families were regulated. Their families being regu¬ 
lated, their State- were rightly governed. Their States 
being rightly governed, the whole empire was made tran¬ 
quil ai)d happy. 


doubtless, the second t)iing ( taugU‘ l>\ ” tlio Great Learning.”—Having the 
headset' ■■ the Great Learning ” now before ns, according to both interpreta¬ 
tions of it, we feel that the student of ( it should lie nu emperor, and not an 
o-dinpry man. ' 

Par. A. T,he mental pet «r« by irhirh the paint of re*t may be attained. 
I confess that I do not well understand tin- paragraph, in the relalum of 
its parts in itself, nor in relation to tlie rest of the chapter. I’crhaps it 
just intimates that the objects of ‘‘the (treat f.earning ’’ being so great, a 
calm, serious thoughtlulne.-s is required in proceeding to seek their at¬ 
tainment. 

Par.'A. The order of things and methods in thr two preceding para¬ 
graphs. So, according to t'hoo lie, docs this paragraph wind up the two 
preceding. " fhe illustration of virtue,” lie says, *■ is the root, and the 
renovation of the people i- the completion (literally, the butt itches). 
Knowing Vhere to rest i- tiie beginning, and being able to attain is the 
end. The root and beginning are what us first. The conipletiet aiM 
end are what is last."- -The adherents of the old commentators say, oii 
the contrary, that this paragraph is introductory to the succeeding ones. 
They contend that the illustration of virtue and renovation of the people 
are doings, and not things. According to them the things are the person,' 
heart, thoughts, &e, mentioned Mow, which are “ the root,” and the 
family, kingdofli, and ejnfiire, which are “ the branches." The affairs are 
the various processes put forth on those things.—This, it seems to me, is 
the correct interpretation. 

Par. 4. The different steps by which the illustration of illustrious rir- 
tue throughout the empire may be brought about. Of the several steps 
described, the central one is “ the cultivation of the person,” which, in- 
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i. From tho emperor down to the mass of the ^people, 
all must consider the cultivation of the person the root of 
everything besides. » * 

7. It cannot be, when the root is neglected, tha^ what 
should spring from it will be well ordered. It never has 
been tho caso that what was of great importance has been 
slightly cared for, and, at the same time,»thsit wR&t was 
of slight importance has been greatly cared for. * • 

Tlip jfi'vi-i dina t chapter of classical text is in the ivords of 
Confucius, handed flown,to/ the philosopher Tsdng. 
The ten chapters of exj donation which follow contain the 
views uf,Ts<t)>g, and were recorded by his disciples. ,In 
the old copies of the work, there appeared considerable 
confusion in these*, from the disarrangement of the 
tablets. But now,' availing myself of the decisions of 
the philosopher Cluing, add haring examined anew the 
classical text, T have arranged it in order, as follows :— 

deed, ia called the root.” in paragraph 0. This requires “the fieart to 
lie correet,’'aml that again “ that the thoughts he sincere."’ “The heart” 
is the metaphysical part of our nature, all thatnve comprehend under tho 
terms of mind or soul, heart, and spirit. This is conceived of as quies¬ 
cent. and when its activity is aroused, then we havp thought? and pur- 
1 loses relative to wlirat affects it. The “ being sincere ” is explained bf 
“ real.” The sincerity ot the thoughts is to be obtained by “tarrying our 
knowledge to itg utmost extent, with the desire that there may be nothing 
whiah it shall not embrace.” This knowledge finally is realized, through 
“exhausting by examination the principles of things and affairs, with the 
desires that their uppermost point may he reached.”—We feel that this ex¬ 
planation cannot he correct, or that, if it be correct, the teaching of the 
Chinese sago is far*be\ oml ami above the condition and capacity of men. 
How can we suppose tffat, in order to secure sincerity fit tbousht and our 
self-cultivation, there is necessarily the study of all the phenomena of 
physics and metaphysics, and of the events of history ? 

•Par^ 5. The synthesis if the preceding processes. 

• Par. 6. Th^ciilftration of the person is the prime, radical thing re¬ 
quired from all. I have said above that “ the Great Learning ” is adapted 
only to an emperor, hut it is intimated here that tlfepeople also may take 
part in it in their degree. 

Paf. 7. Reiteration of the bn porta nee of attending to the root. 

CONCLUDING note. It has been shown ill the prolegomena ttfat there 
is np ground for the distinction made here between so touch oracular 
teaching" attributed to Confucius, and so much commentary ascribed 
to his disciple Tseng. The invention of paper is ascribed to Ts‘ae lam, 
an officer of tho Han dynasty, in the time of the Emperor Ho, a.d. 89— 
104. Before that time, and long after also, slips of wood and of bamboo • 
were used to write and engrave upon. W^ can easily conceive how a 
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COMMENTARY OF THE PHILOSOPHER TSANU. . 

r 

Chapter. I. 1. In the Annouiuvment to K'ang it is 
said, “ He was able to make his virtue illustrious.” * 

2. Ili the T'ae Kelt, it is said, “ lit- contemplated and 
studied the illustrious decrees of Heaven.” 

3. Is thcjCanon of the Emperor Yaou, it is said, “He 
was able to tnako illustrious his lofty virtue.” 

4. These pnsnmji’s all nhoui how those souefeiijns made 

themselves illustrious. , 

i* 

The above first rkopter 0 /sumiwutary explains the Ulus- 
t hit ion of iHiirtrioo* vtrfite. 

II. 1. On the bathing-tub id’ T‘ang, the following 
words were engraved “ If you^ can one day renovate 
yourself, do so from day to day. ’Yea, let there be daily 
renovation.” 

2. In the Announcement to K*ang, it is said, “To .stir 
up the new people.” 

3. Fn the Book of Poetry, it is said, “ Although Chow 

collection of them might rget disarranged. Imt whether tlm-e containing 
'• the Great Learning ’’ iiid do m> is a que-tinn vehemently disputed. 

COMMENTARY OF TIIU FUILOSOFH.Ml TSANO. 

1 l.tTHE ILLUSTRATION OF tLM'sl'RIoCS VIRTl’E. , 1. See the Shoo-hiug, 
Pt V. Itk ixt tl. the words are part ot the address of King Woo to his 
brother Fung, called also K’ang-slmli. on appointing him to the nmr- 
quisate of Wet. The subject i. King Wan, to whose exantplc Khing-^huh 
is referred. 2, See the Shoo-hiug, l‘t IV. l!k V. i. 2. The sentence is 
part of the address of the premier, E Yin, to T ue-keu, tile second emperor 
of the Shang dynasty, B.c. 17.12 —171 s. The .-abject of” contemplated " 
is T’ae-kea's grandfather, the great T'ang. 3. See (hr Multi-king, Pt I. 2. 
It is of the Eiriperbr Yaou that this is said. * 

2 The RENOVATION of hie people. Here the character “ new,’’ “to 
renovate," occurs five times, and it was to had something corresponding 
to it at tile commencement of pie work, which made the Living change 
the old text. ,But the terms here have nothing to do with the reiltl/ation 
of the people. This is self-evident in the first amt third pSragraphs. The 
heading of the ehapt.r, as above, is a misnomer. 1. 'This fact about 
Tang's bathing-tub had come down bj tradition. At least, we do not 
now find the mention of it anywhere but here. It was customary earning 
the anefetits, as it is in China at the present dny, to engrave, all about 
them, on the Articles Q f their furniture, such moral aphorisms and lessons. 
2. See the Book quoted, p. 7, where K’ang-shuh is exhorted • to assist 
the emperor “ to settle the decree of Heaven, and to make the bad 
people of Yin into good people, or to stir up the new people,” new, 
as recently subjected to Chow. 3. See the Sho-king, Pt III Bh I. i. 1. 
The subject of the ode is thp praise of King Wfin, whose virtue led to the 
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was an anciont State, the ordinance which lighted oa it 
waa new." • . * 

• 4. Therefore, the su^-rior man in everything uses his 

utmost endeavours. 

* • 

Tlie above second chapter at cohunentary explains the reno¬ 
vating of the people. 

III. 1. in the Book of Poetry, it is said, “ The imperial 
domain o(a> thousand lo is wliere the people rest." 

2. ln*\ho Byok cof Poetry, it is said, “ The ‘twitter¬ 
ing yellow' bird rests op, a co/wer of tbo mound.” The 
Master said, " When it rests, it knows*where to rest. Is 
it possible tljat a man shouhUnot f»o equal to this bird ? " 

■i. Jn the Book of Poetry, it is* said, “ Profound was 
King WSn. With how bright and unceasing a feeling of 
reverence did he regard his resting-places ! ” As a sove¬ 
reign, he rested in beifevolonc*. As a minister, he rested 
in reverence. Asa son, he rested in filial piety. As a 
father, ho rested in kindness. In communication witli his 
• subjects; he rested in good faith. * 

4. In the Book of Poetry, if is said, “ Look at that 
winding course of t,ho K‘e, with the green bamboos so 
luxuriant! Here is our elegant and accomplished prince! 

* * * 

* 

possession of the empire liy his house, more than a thousand years after 
its jjrst rise. .1. The " superior man " is fy_»re the man of rank and office 
probably, as well as the man of virtue : but I do not. for my own part, see 
the particular relation ot this to tlie preceding paragraphs, nor the work 
which it does in relation to the whole chapter. 

3. ON KBsfiNC, fN THF, llioiiEsT EXCELLENCE. 1. Seethe She-king, 
Pt IV Bk III. iii. 4. ••Tlie ode celebrates the rise and establishment of 
the Klrang,or Vm dynasty. A thousand le around tlie capital constituted 
the impdHni demesne. Tlie quotation shows, according to Choo He, that 
‘aeverything has tlie place where it ought to rest. - ’ But that*surely is a 

.verySweeping conclusion irom the words. 2. See the .She-king, Pt II. 
Bk VIII. vi. 'where we have, the complaint of a dowfi-trodden man, 
contrasting his position with that of a bird. •• Tli» yellow bird " is known 
. by a variety of names. It seenfs to be a species of oriole. The “ Master 
said,* is worthy of observation. If tlie lirst chapter of the classical 
text, as Choo He colls it, really contains the woros of Confacius, we 
might have expected it to be headed liy these characters. 8. See the 
, She-king, Pt III. Bk I. i. 4. 4. See the She-king, Pt I. Bk V. i. 1. The 
ode celebrates tlie virtue of the Duke IVoo of Wei, in ids laborious en¬ 
deavours to cultivate ids person. The transposition of this paragraph by 
Choo Re to this place does seem unhappy. It ought evidently to come in _ 
connection with the work of the seventh chapter. 5. Sec the She-king, Pt 
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As we cat and then file; as we chisel and then grindu so 
has lie Cultivated himself. How grave is he an<J dignified I 
How majestic and distinguished £ Our elegant and ac» 
complished prince never can be forgotten." That expres¬ 
sion —as we cut and then file,” indicates the work of 
learniug. “ As we chisel and then grind,” indicates that 
of selftteultvre, “ How grave is lie and dignified ! ” in¬ 
dicates* the feeling of cautious reverence. “ How com¬ 
manding and distinguished,” indicates an aweinspiring 
deportment.' “ Our elegant and ufccoujplishecl*. prince 
never can be forgotten,indicates how, when virtue is 
complete and excellence extreme, the people cannot for¬ 
get them. ” • 

5. In the Book of Poetry, it is ‘said, “All! the .former 
kings arc not forgotten.” Future princes deem worthy 
what they deemed worthy, and love what they loved. The 
common people delight in what they delighted, and are 
benefited by them beneficial arrangements. It. is on this 
account that the former kings, after they have quitted 
the world, are not forgotten. 

The above third chapter of romiHnitarj explains resting 
in the highest excell rare. 


IV. Tin* Master said, “ In heariug litigations, 1 am 
like auy other body. What is necessary is to cause the 
people to have no litigations ? ” So, those who are .de¬ 
void of principle find it impossible to carry out their 
speeches, and a great awe would be struck into men’s 
minds:—this is called knowing the root. . 


The ubovl' fourth choptir of com men tar)/ explains the root 
and the issue. 


II. Bk I. Sect. I. iv. 3. 'tin* former kings art* Wan nail Woo, the fi/Onlera 
of the Chow dynasty. According to Ying-ta, “ this paragraph illustrates 
the business of hnving.the thoughts sincere.” According to Choo He, it 
tells that how the former kings renovated the people, was by their resting 
in perfect excellence, so as to be able, throughout the empire and to ftiture 
ages, to effect that there should not be a single thing but got its proper 
place. ■* ' 

4. Explanation of tub boot ani> the branches. See the Ana¬ 
lects, XII. xiii., from which we understand that the words of Confucius ter¬ 
minate at “ no litigations,” and that what follows is from the compiler. 
According to the old commentators, this is the conclusion of the chapter 
on having the thoughts made sincere, and that this is the root. But 
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,V. 1. This is called knowing the root. 

2. This is called the perfecting of knowledge. * 

The above fifth chapter of commentanj explained the 
meaning pf “ investigating things and carrying know¬ 
ledge to the utmost extent,” hut it is now lost. I have 
ventured to take the views of the srholar Oh‘ing to sup¬ 
ply .it, as follows :—The meaning of'Hit excess ion, 
“ The perfecting of knowledge depends on the investiga¬ 
tion,of things,” is this : —7 f we wish to careg omr know- 
leiTgc to the utmost, we must investigate the principles 
of all thipgs we route inhf contort with, for the intelli¬ 
gent mind of man is certainly formed to know, and 
There is mot a singly thing in tv^irh its principles do'not 
inhere. But so long as all principles are not investi¬ 
gated, man’s knowledge is incomplete. On this account, 
the Learning for. Adults^ at the outset of its lessons, 
instructs the trainer, in regard to all things in the 
world, to proceed from what lmowled’gr he has of their 
principles, and pursue his investigation of themf till he 
reaches the extreme point. After exerting himself in 
this wag far a long time, ltd will •suddenly find himself 
possessed of a wide and far-reaching penetration. Then, 
the qualities of all things, whether external or internal, 
the subtle or the coarse, will all he apprehmded, and 
the mind, in its entire substance amt its relations to 
things, will be perfectly intelligent. This is called the 
investigation oi things. This is called the perfection 
of knowledge. 

* • . 

VI. 1. Whatjs meant by “ making the thoughts sin- 

according' to Choo He, it is the illustration of illustrious virtue whioh is 
the root, while the renovation of the people is the result therefftmi. Look¬ 
ing wt the words of Confucius, we must conclude that sincerity was the 
subject in Ins Mind. 

5. ON THE INVESTIGATION OP THINGS, AND SWERVING KNOWLEDGE 
TO THE UTMOST EXTENT. l.»This is said by one of the Cluing to be 
'• superfluous text.” Choo He considers this to be the conclusion of a 
chapter which is now lost. But we have seen that tlie two senteflees come 
in, a| the work stands in the Le-ke, at the concision of *what is deemed 
the classical text It is not necessary to add anything here to what has 
been said there, and in the prolegomena, on the new dispositions of the 
work from the time of the Bung scholars, and the manner in which Choo 
He hat supplied this supposed missing chapter. 

6. On having the thoughts sincere. 1. The sincerity of the 
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cere,” is the allowing no sell-deception, as when we hatje a 
bad smell, and as when we love what is beautiful. This is 
called self-enjoyment. Therefore, the superior man musfc 
he watchful over himself when he is alone. 

2. There is no evil to which the mean man, dwelling 
retired, will not proceed, but when he sees a superior 
man, he instantly tries to disguise himself, concealing 
hi^ evil, and displaying what is good. The other beholds 
him, as if he saw Lis heart and reinsof what use is his 
disguise? This is an instance of the saying — “ What 
truly is within will be manifested without.” Therefore, 
the superior man must be watchful over himself when ho 
is alone. 

3. Tsang the philosopher said, " What ten eyes behold, 
what ten hands point to, is to be regarded with rever¬ 
ence ! ” 

4. Riches adorn a house, <and virtue adorns the person. 
The mind is expanded, and the body is at ease. There¬ 
fore, the superior man must make his thoughts sincere. 

The above si Ah chapter of cornua ntnrj explains making 
the thoughts sincere. 

thoughts obtains, when they more without effort to what is right and 
wrong; and , in order to this, a man must he specially on his yyard in his 
solitary moments. An enforcement of the concluding clause in the last 
paragraph. " His heart and reins ” is. literally, " the lungs and liver,” hut 
with the meaning which we attach to the expression substituted for it. 
The Chinese make the lungs the seat of righteousness, and the liver tiie seat 
of benevolence. 3. The use of ‘‘Tsang the philosopher ” at the beginning 
of this paragraph (and extending, perhaps, over to die next) should suffice 
to show that the whole work is not his. us assumed by ‘.’boo He. “ Ten ” 
is a round nymbor, put for many. The recent commentator, I,o Chung- 
fan, refers Tseng’s expressions to tile multitude of spiritual beings, serv¬ 
ants of Heaven or God, who dwell in the regions of the air, and are 
continual!, beholding men’s conduct. But they are probably only an 
emphatic way of exhibiting what is said in the preceding paragraph. 
4. This paragraph is commonly referred to Tsang Min, hut whether cor¬ 
rectly so or not cannot he positively affirmed. It is of the same pur¬ 
port as the two preceding, allowing that' hypocrisy is of no use. Com¬ 
pare Mencius, VII. Pt. I. xxi. 4. It is only the first of these paragraphs 
from which wo can ih any way ascertain the views of the writer on making 
the thoughts sincere. The other paragraphs confairf only illustration or 
enforcement. Now, the gist of the first paragraph seems to be in f ‘ allow¬ 
ing no self-deception.” After knowledge has been carried to the utmost, 
this remains to be done, and it is not true that, when knowledge has been 
completed, the thoughts become sincere. This fact overthrows Ctfto He's 
interpret*!ion of tho vexed passages in what he calls the text of Confucius 
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VII. 1. What is meant by "The cultivation of the 
person depends on rectifying the mind,” may be thus illus¬ 
trated : —If a man be Under the influence of*passion, he 
will be incorrect in his conduct. He will be the $ame, if 
he is under the influence of terror, or under the influence 
of fond regai-d, or under that of sorrow and distress. 

2. When the mind is not present, we lopk*and’do not 
see; we hear and do not understand ; we eat and 'do not 
know the taste of frhat we eat. 

8. This is what i.s» meant by saying that the’cultivation 
of the person depends on, the testifying of the mind. 

The above seventh ehapter of'rorqmentanj explains recti¬ 
fying the.mihd and cultivhting fjie person. ' 

Vllf. 1. What is mpant by “ The regulation of one’s 
family depends on the cultivation of his person,” is this: 
—Men aro partial where they feel affection and love; 
partial whero they despise and dislike; partial where they 
stand in awe and reverence; partial where they feel sor¬ 
row and .compassion; partial where they are arrogant and 
rude. Thus it is that there are £ew men in the world who 
love, and at the same time know the* bad qualities of the 
object of their love, of who li^te, and yet know the excel- 
.ences of the object of their hatred. • 

2. Hence it is said, in the common adage, “ A hian does 
not know thp wickedness of his son; he does not know 
the richness of his growing corn.” 

3. This is what is meaut by saying that if the person 
oe not cultivated, a man cannot regulate his family. 

The above eighth nlapter of commentary explains cultivating 
the person and regulating the family. 

IX. 1. What is meant by “ Jn order rightly to govern 

* • , 

4et the student'examine his not,e appended to this chapter, and he will 
tee that Choo was not unconscious of this pinch of the difficulty. 

7. On personal cultivation* as dependent on the rectification 

>P TH't MIND. 

8. The NECESSITY op cultivating the person, in order io THE 
tEOULATlON OP THE FAMILY. The lesson here js evideitly, that men 
tie oontinually falling into error, in consequence of the partiality of their 
eelings and affections. How this error affects their personal cultivation, 
tnd interferes with the regulating of their families, is not specially indl- 
atcd. * 

9. Os emulating the family as the m$ans to the well-order- 

vo'. * 18 
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his State, it is necessary first to regulate his family,” is 
this:—Tit is not possible for one to teach others, while he 
can&ot teach his own family. Therefore, the ruler, without 
going,beyond his family, completes the lessons for the 
State. There is filial piety:—therewith 'the sovereign 
should be served. There is fraternal submission :—there¬ 
with filderi and superiors should be served. There is 
kindness :—therewith the multitude should be treated. 

2. In the Announcement to K'ang, it is said, " Act as 
if you were watching over an infarft.” -If a mother is 
really anxious about it, though she may not hit exactly the 
want* of her infant, she Will not bo far from doing so. 
There never has been a girl who learned to bring up a 
child, that she might ‘afterwards marry. 

3. From the loving example of one family, a whole 
State becomes loving, and from its courtesies, the wholo 
Stato becomes courteous, 'while, from the ambition and 
perverseness of the one man, the wholo State may bo led 
to rebellious disorder;—such is the nature of the influ¬ 
ence. This verifies the saying, “Affairs maybe ruined 
by a single sentence; a kingdom may be settled by its one 
man.” 

, 4. Yaou and Shun led on .he empire with benevolence, 
and the .people followed them. Ret* and Chow led on 
the empire with violence, and the people followed them. 
The orders which these issued were contrary to the prac¬ 
tices which they loved, and so the peoplo did not follow 
them. On this account, the ruler must himsolf be pos¬ 
sessed of the good qualities, and then he may require them 

1KG OF THE STATE, t. There is here implied the necessity of telf-eulli- 
ration to the rule, both of the family and of the State ; and that briny 
supposed to exist, it it thoivn turn the virtue* that tecuro the regulation 
of the family /tare their rorretponding virtuetin the wider sphen-rof the 
State. 2. Sec the Shoo-king, J’t V. Bk IX.!). Both in the Shoo-king anti 
here, some verb, like-act, must be supplied. This paragraph seems de¬ 
signed to show that the ruler mud be Carried on to hit object by an in. 
ward, unconstrained feeling, like (hat of the mother for her infant. Lo 
Chung-fan insists on this as harmonizing with “ to love the people,” as 
the second object proposed in the Great Learning, &. Horn certainly and 
rapidly the influence of the family extends to the State. The “ one man ” 
is the ruler. “ 1, the one man,” is a way in which the emperor speakk 
of himself; see Analects XX. i. 5. 4. An illustration of the last part of the 
last paragraph. But from the examples cited, the sphere of induenoe is 
extended from the State to the empire, and the family, moreover, does not 
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in,the people. He must not have the had qualities in 
himself, an$l then he may require that they shalfnotbe 
ip the people. Never Jas there been a mail, who/'not 
having reference to his own character and wishes ijt deal¬ 
ing with otherS, was able effectually to instruct them. 

5. Thus we see how the government of the State de¬ 
pends on the regulation of the family. . • ** 

6. In tho Book of Poetry, it is said, “.That peach tree, 

so delicatp -and elegant! How luxuriant is its foliage! 
This gifl* is going* to her husband’s house. She will 
rightly order fier household-” • Let th6 household be 
rightly ordered, and then the ‘people *of the Stat<? may 
be taiight. . • • • 

7. lq the Book of b*oetry, it is "said, “ They can dis¬ 
charge their duties to‘their elder brothers. They can 
discharge their duties to their younger brothers.” Let 
the ruler discharge his duties* to his elder and younger 
brothers, and then he may teach the people of the State. 

8. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “ In his depoutment 
there is nothing wrong; he rectifies all the people of the 
State.” Yes; when the ruler, as a father, a son, and a 
brother, is a model, tjien the people imitate him. 

9. This is what is meant by saying, “The government, 
of his kingdom depends on his regulation of the family.” 

Tin' above pinth chapter of commentary explains regulnt - 
*ing the family, and governing Vte kingdom. 

X.« 1. What is meant by “ The making the whole em¬ 
pire peaceful and happy depends on the government of 

M * » 

intervene between the empire ami the ruler. C,. See the She-king, Pt I. 
Bk I. vi. 8. The ode celebrates the wife of King Wan, and the happy 
injuence of their family government. 7, See the She-king, Pt ft. Bk II. 
ix. 3. •The ode was sung at entertainments, when the emperor feasted the 
princes. It celebrates their virtues. 8. See the She-king, Pt I. Bk XIV. 
iii. 3. It celebrates, according to Choo He. the praises of some hcun-tiae, 
or ruler. * 

10. 9N THE WELL-ORDERING OP THE STATE. ^.ND MAKING THE 
WHOLE empire peaceful and HAPPY. The key to this ebapfer is in 
the please “ a measilHng square,’’ the principle ofsrcciproAty, the doing 
to others-as we would that they should do to us, though here, as elsewhere, 
ft is put forth negatively. It is implied in the fifth paragraph of the last 
chapter, but it is here discussed at length, and shown in its highest ap¬ 
plication* The following analysis of the chapter is translated freely from 
a native work:—“ This chapter explains the wfll-ordering of the State, and 

18 * 
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his State,” is this:—When the sovereign behaves to .his 
aged, as the aged should be behaved to, the people become 
filial; when tho sovereign behave^ to his elders, as eldei$ 
should.be behaved to, the people loam brotherly submis¬ 
sion ; when tho sovereign treats compassionately the young 
and helpless, the people do the same. Thus the ruler 
has a 'prineipte with which, as with a measuring square, 
ho ma^ regulate his conduct. 

• • # 

the tranquillization of the empire. The greatest strew is to be Taid on the 
phrase—fAe measuring square.' That, and the expression in the general 
commentary —luring and hating'Tehat the people lore'and hate, and not 
thinking only of the profit, e.tlmust»the teaching of die cimpter. . It is di¬ 
vided into file parts. The first. embracing tie two first paragraphs, teaches, 
that the way to make the empire tranquil and happy is in the'principle 
of the measuring square. The second part elnbraces three paragraphs, and 
teaches that the application of the measuring square is seen in loving, 
and hating, in common sympathy With the people. The consequences oi 
losing and gaining are mentioned for the first time in the fourth paragraph 
to wind up tho chapter so far, showing that the decree of Heaven goes or 
remaiw. according as the people’s hearts arc lost or gained. The third 
part embraces eight paragraphs, and teaches that the most" important 
result of loving and hatiq^ in common with the people is seen in making 
the root the primary subject, and the branch only secondary. Here, in 
paragraph eleven, mention is again npde of gaining and losing, illustrating 
•the jneaning of the'quotation in it, and showing that to the collection or 
dissipation fit the people the decree of Heaven is‘attached. The fourth 
part consists of five paragraphs, and exhibits the extreme results of loving 
and hating, as shared with tjie people, or on one's own'private feeling, 
and it has special reference to the sovereign’s employment of roinikters, 
because there is nothing in the principle more important than that. The 
nineteenth paragraph speaks of gaining and losing, for the third time, 
showing that from the fourth paragraph downwards, in reference both to 
the hearts of the people and the decree of Heavetv.the application or non¬ 
application of the principle of the measuring square depends on the mind 
of the sovereign. The fifth part embraces the other paragraphs* Because 
the root‘of the evil of a sovereign’s not applying that principle, lies in his 
not knowing how wealth is produced, and employs mean men fn r that 
object, the distinction between righteousness and profitds here much ire¬ 
sisted on, the former fringing with it all’advantages, and the latter leading 
to all evil consequences. Thus the sovereign is admonished, and it is 
seen how to be careful of his virtue is the root of the principle of the 
measuring square ; and his loving and hating, in common sympathy with 
the people, istits reality." • * 

1. There is here no progress of thought, but a repetition of what has.been 
inristed on in the two last chapters. But it having been seen that the 
ruler’s example is so influential, it follows that the miuds of all men Me 
the same in symgptby and tendency. He has then only to taka his owu 
mind, and measure therewith Hie minds of others. If he act accordingly. 
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3. What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not dis¬ 
play in the treatment of his inferiors; what he dislikes in 
inferiors, let him not display in the service of hi« superiors; 
what he hates in those who are before him, let hyn« not 
therewith precede those who are behind him; what he 
hates in those who are behind him, let him not therewith 
follow those who are before him; what he hates to deceive 
on the right, let him not bestow on the left; what he hates 
to receive,on the left, lot him not bestow on the right:— 
this is v*hat is tp.llerf “ The principle, with which, as with 
a measuring square, to regulate Tine’s conduct.” 

8. In the Book of Poetry, it fs said, How imich*to be 
rejoiced in are these princes, t*ho parents of the people 1 ” 
When & prince loves what the people love, and hates what 
the people hate, then is ’lie what is called the parent of the 
people. 

4. In the Book of'Poetry,* it is said, “Lofty is that 
southern hill, with its rugged masses of •rocks! Full of 
majesty are you, 0 ijrnnd -teacher Yin, the people alj look 
up to you.” Rulers of kingdoms may not neglect to be 
careful. If they deviate to a meetn selfish wss, they will be 
a disgrace in the empire. 

3. In the Book of Poetry,»it is said, “Before the sove- # 
reigns of the Yin Mynasty had lost the hearts office people, 
they were the mates of God. Take warning from the 
ho life of Yin* The great decree not easily preserved.” 
This shows that, by gaining the people, the kingdom is 
gained, and, by losing the people, the kingdom is lost. 

6. On thw account, the ruler will first take pains about 
his own virtue. Possessing virtue will give him the people. 
Possessing tho people will give him the territory. Pos- 

tte grand result—the empire tranquil .and happy— will ensued 2. A 
IfngtHtned description of the principle of reciprocity, it ***« the She- 
king, Pt II. Bk II. v. 8. The ale is one that was sung at festivals, and 
celebrates tho virtues of the princes present. 4. See the She-king, Pt II. 
Jlk IV. vii. 1. The ode complains of the Emperor Yew. for his employing 
unworSiy ministers. 5. See the She-king, Pt III.,Bk I. i. 6. The 
ode is supposed to be addressed to King Giving, to stimulate nim to 
imitate the virtues of his grandfather W&n. “ Yim>”>=“ thl sovereigns of 
Jhe Yin dynasty.” Tho capital of the Shang dynasty was changed to 
Yin by P'wan-kang, b.C. 1400, after which the dynasty was so denominated. 
6. “ Virtue ” here, according to Choo He, is the “ illustrious virtue ” at 
the beginning of the book. His opponents say that it is the exhibition of 
virtue ; that is, of filial piety, brotherly submission, it c. This is more in 
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sessing the territory will give him its wealth. Possessing 
the wealth, he will have resources for expenditure. 

7v Virtue is the root; wealth i£ the result. r 

8. » If ho make the root his secondary object, and the 
result his primary, he will only wrangle with his people, 
and teach them rapine. 

9. Hence, the accumulation of wealth is the way to 
scatter the people; and the letting it be scattered among 
them is ( the way to collect the people. 

10. And'hence, the ruler's words going forth contrary 

to right, will ccftne back* to him in the same way, and 
wealth, gotten by‘improper ways, will take its departure 
by*the same. * * 

11. In the Announcement to K f ang, it is said 4 “ The 
decreo indeed may not always rest on us ; ” that is, good¬ 
ness obtains the decree, and the want of goodness loses it. 

12. In the Book of Ts'ot/J it is said, “The kingdom of 
Ts‘oo does not 'consider that to be valuable. It values, 
instead, its good men." 

13. Duke Wan’s uncle, Fan, said, “Our fugitive does 
not account that tp be« precious. What he considers 
precious, is the affection due to his parent." 

„ 11. In the Declaration of the dub: of Ts'in, it is said, 
“ Lfet mq have but one minister, plain'-and sincere, not 
pretending to other abilities, but with a simple, upright 
mind; and possessed of generosity, regarding the talents 


harmony with the lir-t paragraph of the chapter. 10. The “ wordh ” are 
to be understood of governmental orders and enactments. "Our proverb— 
“ Goods ill-gotten'go ill-spent” might be translated by the characters in 
the text. XI. See the Book quoted, p. 23. 12. The Book of Ts'oo is 
found in the “ Narrative-, of the States,” a collection purporting to be 
of the CMbw dynasty, and, in relation to the other States, what Confucius’ 
“ Spring and Autumn " i-. to I.oo. The exact words of the text da ribt 
occur, but they could easily be constructed from the narrative. An officet 
of Ts‘oo being sent on an embassy to Tsin, the minister who received 
him asked about a famous girdle of Tg'ao, how much it was worth. The 
offioer replied that his country did not look on such things as its treasures, 
but on its able and virtuous ministers. 13. “ Uncle Fan; ’’ that is, uncle 
to Wfin, the dflve of Tp'in. See Analects XIV. xvi. V’Sn is the “ fugitive.” 
In the early part of hiB life he was a fugitive, and suffered many vioissi- 
tudes of fortune. Once, the duke of Ts'in having offered to help him, when; 
he was in mourning for his father who had expelled him, to recover Tsin, 
his uncle Fan gave the reply in the text. The that in the translation 
refers to “ getting the kingdom.” 14. “ The declaration of tht duke of 
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of .others as though he himself possessed them, and, where 
he finds accomplished and perspicacious men, loving them 
yi his heart more thail his mouth expresses* and really 
showing himself able to bear and employ them: —sijch a 
minister will be able to preserve my sons and grandsons, 
and black-haired people, and benefits likewise to the 
kingdom may well be looked for from hiry. . But»?y it be 
his character, when he finds men of abjlity, to be’jealeus 
and hate them; afid, when he finds accomplished and per- 
spicaciotfs moa, to* oppose them and not alldw fheir ad¬ 
vancement, showing liinyself really not able to bear them: 
—such a minister will not be able to protect my sons and 
grandsons, and black-haired people; and may he not jilso 
be pronounced dangerous to the State ? ” 

13. It is only the truly virtuous man who can send away 
such a man and banish him, driving him out among the 
barbarous tribes aroilnd, determined not to dwell along 
with him in tho Middle kingdom. This is in accordance 
with the saying, “ It is only the truly virtuous man who 
. can love or who can hate others.” 

16. To see men of worth and.not be able to raise them 
to office; to raise them to office, but not to do so quickly : 
—this is disrespectful. To. see bad meq and not be able 
to remove them; to remove them, but not to do so t’o 
a distance:—This is weakness. 

17. To lave those whom men, hate, and to hate those 

whom men love; this is to outrage the natural feeling of 
men. Calamities cannot fail to come down on him who 
does so. . . 

18. Thus we sqfc that the sovereign has .a great course 
to pursue. He must show entire self-devotion and sin- 

t 0 

0 

ts‘i %is the last book in the Shoo-king* It was made by one of the dukes 
•of Ts‘in to Uiwofficcrs, after ho had sustained a great disaster, in conse¬ 
quence of negleoting the advicd of his most faitljful minister. Between 
the text here, and that which wo find in the Shoo-kiug, there are some 
' diffei^nccs, but they are unimportant. 17. This is spoken of the ruler not 
having respect to the common feelings of tho people his employment of 
ministers, and the consequences thereof to himself. 18. fhis paragraph 
tptahs generally of the primal came of gaining aitd losing, and shorn horn 
• the principle of the measuring square must have its root in the ruler's mind. 
The great course is explained by Choo He as—“ the art of occupying the 
throne* and therein cultivating himself and governing others.” Ying-tB 
says it is—“ the course by which he practises filial piety, fraternal duty 
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cerity to attain it, and by pride and extravagance he wpll 
fail of ite 

19, There is a great course also for the production of 
wealth. Lot the producers be many and the consumers 
few. Let there be activity in the production, and eco¬ 
nomy in the expenditure. Then the wealth will always be 
sufficient. , 

30. The virtuous ruler, by means of his wealth, makes 
himself more distinguished. The vicious ruler accumu¬ 
lates wealth; at the expense of his life.* • * 

21. Never lias there bem a cas 9 of the sovereign loving 
benevolence, and the people not loving righteousness. 
Never has there been a 'case .where the people have loved 
righteousness, and the/ affairs of the sovereign have not 
been carried to completion. And .never has there been a 
case where the wealth in such a (State, collected in the 
treasuries and arsenals, did not continue in the sovereign’s 
possession. , 

22. The officer M.lng Heen said, “ He who keeps horses 

and a carriage does not look after fowls and pigs. The 
family which keeps its stores of ice does not rear cattle or 
sheep. So, the house which possesses a hundred chariots 
should not keep a minister to took out for imposts that he 
mayday them on tho people. Than to have such a minister, 
it were belter for that house to have one who should rob 
it of its revenues.” Tim is in accordance with *tlie saying: 
—“In a State, pecuniary gain is not to be considered to 
be prosperity, but its prosperity will be found in right¬ 
eousness.” , , 

•> 

benevolence, add righteousness.” 19. This is understood bv K'ang-shing 
as requiring the promotion of agriculture ; and that is included, hut does 
not exhaust the meaning. The consumers are t he salaried officers of the 
government. The sentiment of the whole is good ;—where there is sfteer- 
ful industry in'the people, and an economical administration of the' 
government, the finances will be flourishing. 20. The sentiment here is sub¬ 
stantially the same as in paragraphs sevenrand eight. The old interpreta¬ 
tion is different:—“ The virtuous man uses his wealth so as to raaiv* his 
person distinguished. He who is not virtuous, toils with his body to 
increase his weq^th.” 21. This shows how the people respond to the influ¬ 
ence of the ruler, and th'at benevolence, even to the scattering of his Wealth 
on the part of the latter, is ton way to permanent prosperity and wealth. 
22. H&in was the honorary epithet of Chung-sun M££, a worthy minister 
Of Loo, under the two dukes, who ruled before the birth of Confucius. Hi* 
sayings, quoted here, were preserved by tradition or reoorded in some 
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£8. When he who presides over a State or a family 
makes his, revenues his chief business, he must be under 
the influence of some sipall, mean man. He may consider 
this man to be good; but when such a person is employed 
in the administration of a State or family, calamities from 
Heaven, mid injuries// om men, will befall it together, and, 
though a good man may take his place, he will»not*be able 
to remedy the evil. This illustrates again the saying, ‘‘In 
a State, ^in is not to be considered prosperity^ but its 
prosperity wilWbe found in righteousness/’ 

• • 

The above tan th chaptef of cornjfnentary t explains the govern¬ 
ment of the,State, and thp making the empire peaceful 
and happy. • • 

There are thus, in fill, ten chapters of commentary, the 
first four of which discuss, in a general manner, the 
scope of the principal topic, of the Work; while the other 
six go particularly into an exhibition of the work re¬ 
quired in its subordinate branches. The fifth chapter 
contains the important subject of comprehending true 
excellence, and the sixth, what is the foundation of the 
attainment of true sincerity. Those two chapters de¬ 
mand the especihl attention of the learner. Let not the 
reader despite them because of their simplicity. , • 

• 

work which is now lost. On a scholar’s being first called to office, ha 
waj gifted by *his prince with a carriage And four horses. He was then 
supposed to withdraw from petty ways of getting wealth. The high 
oflfiwjjs of a State kept ice for use in their funeral rites and sacrifices. 
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My master, the philosopher Ch'inlj, says, “ Being without 
inclination to either side is calk’d. CHCNO; admitting of 
no change is called yung.” By chung is denoted the 
correct course to he pursued by‘all under heaven; by 
yung is denoted the fixed principle regulating all under 
hqaven. This work contains the law of the mind, which 
was handed down from one to another, in the Cnnfucian 
school, till Tsze-,sze, fairing lest in the course of time 
errors should arise about it, committed it to writing, 
and delivere/1 it to Mencivs. 'The book first speaks of 
*one principle; it next spreads this out, and embraces 
all things; finally, it retiuns and gatheis them all up 
under the one principle. Unroll it, and it fills the uni¬ 
verse ; roll it up, and it retires and lies hid in mysteri¬ 
ousness. The relish of it is inexhaustible. The whole 
of it is solid learning. When the skilfid reader has ex¬ 
plored ,it with delight till he has apprehended it, he may 
carry it into practice all his life, and will find that it 
curypot be exhausted. 

w 1 

The title Or THE wobk. — Chung Yung , “ The Doctrine of the Mean."' 
It is hardly possible amid the conflicting views of native scholars, and the 
various meanings of which the terms are. capable, to decide categorically 
on the exact force of the terms in the title. The Work treats pi the 
human mind:—in its state of chung, absolutely correct, as it is in itself; 
and in its statc/>f harmony, acting ad extra, accordingdo its correct nature. 
—In the version of theSVork, given in the collection of “ Memoiret cohctrn- 
ant Vhiftoire, let rciencei, 3fc., de> Chinoit ," voi. I., it is styled—“ Juste 
Milieu." Bemusat calls it “ L’inxariahle Milieu," after Ch‘ing E. In- 
toroetta, and his coadjutors, call it—“ Medium constant eel tempUernvm." 
The book treats, they say, “ De medio bempitebno, ties de aurea medi - 
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, Chapter I. 1. What Heaven has conferred is called - 
THE nature ; an accordance with this nature is chlled the 
.path of ctuti/; the regulation of this path is called in- 

STRUCTION. . 

2. The path may not be left for an instant. If it could 
be left, it would not be the path. On this account, the 
superior man does not wait till he see^ things* to be 
cautious’, nor till he hears things, to be,apprehensive. • 

3. There is ndthing more visiblo than what is secret, 

and nothing more •manifest than what is minute! There¬ 
fore, the superior man i$ watchful over himself, when he is 
alone. • » . » 

4: -While.there are no stirring^ of pleasure, anger,.sor¬ 
row,’ pr joy, the mind* may be sail! to be in the state of 
equilibrium. When those feelings have been stirred, and 
they act in their due ‘degree, there ensues what may be 
• • 

ocrita/e ilia , qua- est, ut ait Cicero, inter nimivm et,pareum, constanter et 
omnibim in rebus tenenda." Morrison says, Chung Yung, the constant 
(golden) medium.” Collie calls it—“ The golden medium. - ’ Thtfolijection 
which I - have to all these names is, that from them it would appear as 
if the first term were a nouu, and the other a qualifying adjective, whereas 
they are co-ordinate terms. 

1. It has been stated, m the prqjegomena, that the current division of 
the Chung Yung into chapters was made by Choo* He, as well a§ their 
subdivision into paragraphs. The thirty-three chapters, which embrace 
the work, are again arranged by him in five divisions, as will be seen 
from his supplementary notes. The first ijnd last chapters are complete in 
thlmsclvcs, as the introduction and conclusion of the treatise. The second 
part contains ten chapters; the third, nine; and the fourth, twelve. 

Par. 1. The principles of duty hare their root in the evidenced trill oj 
Hearen, and their full exhibition in the teaching of sages. What is 
taught seems to be Qps:—To man belongs a moral nature, conferred on 
him by Heaven or Cod, by which he is constituted a law to himself. But 
as he isprone to deviate from the path in which, according to his nature, 
he should go, wise and good men—sages—have appeared, to ixplain and 
Vegetate this, helping all by their instructions to walk in it. 

• Par. 2. Thf path indicated by the nature may need be left, and the 
superior man—he trho iron hi embody all principles of right and duty — 
exercises a most sedulous care that he may attain thereto. 

' P%r. S. It seems to me that the secrecy here must be in the recesses of 
one’s own heart, and the minute things, the spring! of thought? and stir- 
ringg of purpose there. The full development of jvhat is intended here is 
probably to be found in all the subsequent passages about “ sincerity.” 

• Par. 4. “This,” says Choo He, “speaks of the virtue of the nature 
and passions, to illustrate the meaning of the statement that the path 
may oot be left.” It is difficult to translate the paragraph, because it is 
difficult to understand it 
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'called the state of harmony. This equilibrium is the great 
root front which grow all the human actings in tjhe world, 
and this harmony is the universal pntjj which they all should « 
pursue. 

5. Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in 

E erfeetion, and a happy order will prevail throughout 
eaven rind earth, and all things will be nourished and 
flourish.* 

< 

In the first. chapter which is given abfvc, fsze-s'oj, states 
the views which had been handed down'to him, us the 
basis of his discoihse. first, it shows clearly how the 
paih of duty is to be traced to its origin jn Heaven, and 
'is unchangeable, while the substance of if is provided in 
ourselves, and may not be departed from. Nixt, it 
speaks of the importance of preserving and nourishing 
this, and of exercising << yatchfid .self-scrutiny with re¬ 
ference to it. Finally, it speaks of tlw meritorious 
achievements *and transforming influence of sage and 
spiritual men in their highest ertent. The wish gfTsze- 
sze was that hereby the learner should direct his thoughts 
inwards, and by Uearching in himself, there find these 
truths, so that he might put aside /ill outward tempta- 

• 0 

Par. On .this Intorcctta ami his colleagues observe •—“ Quit nos ridot 

eo dumtaxat collimasse philosophvm, ut hum mm no to mm, ijitam ah ori¬ 
gins sun rectam, ted deindelaptf.ni et depraratam pattun S/hen set decent, 
ad pnmacum innorenfia station redurere t At/jne tta rcliqnas ret 
creator, homini jam rchelles, et in ejutdnn ruinam armatas,adpristiqum 
ohtequium rcluti recocaret. line f. 1. s. I. hhei Ta tied, hoc item hie 
et alihi non scmel indirat. tost avtem nesnret philoSbphus“not a prima 
felicitate propter ptecatvm prion parentis erndmtn, tauten et tot rerum 
qua adeersantur et infesta sunt homini, et ipsnis naturie huipana ad 
deteriora tain prona, longo vtu et eontemplatwne didictsse oidetor, non 
posse hoc dnitertum, quod homo vitiates quodam modo ritiarat, conna- ( 
turali sueeintegritatietordmi restitui.nisi prius ipse homoper victortam 
sui iptius, earn, tfiiam am-iserat, mtegntategi et ordincm reiaipcraret .” I 
fancied something of the, same kind, before reading their note. According 
to Choo He, the paragraph describes the Work and influence of sage and 
spiritual men in the highest issues. The subject is developed in the fourth 
P*rt of the Work, in Very extravagant and mystical language. The study 
of it will modifjvvery nyich our assent to the views in *?he above passage. 
There is in this whole chapter a mixture of sense and mysticism,—of what 
may be grasped, and wbat tantalizes and eludes the mind. 

Concluding note. The writer Yang, quoted here, was a distinguished 
scholar and author in the reign of Ying-Tsung, A.D. 1064—1086. He was 
a disciple of Ch'ing Haou, and a friend both of him and his brother, E. 
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« tions appealing to his selfishness, and fill up the measure * 
of th% goodness which is natural to him. This chapter 
• it uihat the writer, Yang called it,—“ The sum-of the 
whole work.” In the ten cluipters which follow f Tsze- 
sze quotes the words of the Master to complete the mean¬ 
ing of this. . 

• II. 1. Chung-nc said, ” The superior ifian embodies^ the 
course of the Mean; the mean man a6ts contrary to the 
cours^ of the ^Iea». • • 

2. “ The superior man's embodying .the course of the 
Mean is because he is a superior man, pnd so always main¬ 
tains.the Mean. The mean, mar/s acting contrary to the 
course of tile Mean is*because he is a mean man, and* has 
no caution.” . 

III. The Master said, “ Perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean ! Rtve have they long been among 
the people, who could practise it! ” 

IV. I. The Master said, “ I know fiow it is that the 

path of the Mean is not walked in:—The knowing go be¬ 
yond it, and the stupid do not come up to it. I know how 
it is that the path of the Mean is dot understood:—The 
men of talents and'virtue go beyond it, and the worthless 
do not come up # to it. * , • 

2. “There is no body but eats and drinks.* But they 

are few wljo can distinguish flavours.” 

• » 

ONLY THE SUPERIOR MAN CAN FOLLOW THE MEAN; THE MEAN 
MAN is always VIOLATING it. 1. Why Confucius should here be 
quoted by his designation, or marriage name, is a moot-point. It is said 
by some that disciples might in this way refer to *theij teacher, and a 
grandsop to his grandfather, but such a rule is constituted probable on 
the strength of this instance, nnd that in chapter xxx. Others say that it 
, is the honorary designation of the gage, and = the “ Fathef ne," whicti 
Dike Gae used in reference to Confucius, in eulogizing him after bis death 
See the Le-kl, II. Ft I. iii. 43, This, and the ten chapters which follow, 
all quote the words of Confucius with reference to the Chung-yung, to 
explain the meaning of the tfrst chapter, and “ though there is no con¬ 
nection of composition between them," says Choo He, “ they are all 
related by their meaning.” * * 

% The habit#, long existing in Confucius’ time, of the prac¬ 
tice of the mean. See the Analects VI. xxvii. K’ang-shingand Ying-tS 
take the last clause as»“ few can practise it long." But the view in the 
translation is better. 

4.*HOW IT WAS THAT FEW WERE ABUS TO PRACTISE THR MEAN. 
2. We have here not a comparison, but an illustration whioh may help 
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V. The Master said, “ Alas l How is the path of the 
Mean untrodden! ” 

YL The« Master said, “ Thero was Shun He indeed 
was greatly wise ! Shun loved to question others , and to 
study their words, though they might be shallow. Ho 
concealed what was bad in them, and displayed what was 
good. -He took hold of their two extremes, determined 
the. Mean, and employed it in his government of the people. 
It was by this that he was Shun ! ” 

VII. 'The Master said, “Men all saj r , n Ve are wise;’ 
but being driven forward and taken in a net, a trap, or a 
pitfall,-they know r.ot how to escape. Men'all say, ‘We 
are, wise;* but happening to choose the course of the 
Mean, they are not ablfe to keep it for a round month!” 

VIII. The Master said, “ This was the manner of 

to an understanding of the former paragraph. though it does not seem 
very apt. People don’t know the true flavour of wlmt they eat and 
drink, but they need not go beyond that to learn it. So, the Mean 
belongB to all the actions of ordinary life, and might be discerned and 
practised in them, without looking for it in extraordinary things. 

5. C’hoo He says :—" From no- being understood, therefore it is not 
practised." According to E.‘ang-shing, the remark is a lament that there 
was no intelligent sovereign to teach 'he path. But the two views are 
reconcileable. 

6. How Shun pursued the course of the Mean. This example 
of Shun, it seems to me, is adduced in opposition to the knowing of 
chapter iv. Shun, though a sage, invited the opinions ot all men, ar}d 
found truth of the highest value in their simplest sayings, and was able to 
determine from them the course of the Mean. •* The two extremes ” are 
understood by K'ang-shing of the two errors of exceeding and coming 
short of the Mean. Ctioo He makes them—‘‘the widest ctill'erenccs in 
the opinions which he received." I conceive the meaning to be that he 
examined the answers which he got, in their entirety, from beginning to 
end. Compare Analects IX. vii. His oonccaling what was had, tmd dis¬ 
playing what was good, was alike to encourage people to speak freely to 
him. K‘atig-shing makes the last sentence to turn on the meaning of tfoun 
when applied a* an honorary epithet of the dead, — “ Full, all-accom¬ 
plished hut Shun was. so named when he was alive. 

7. Their contrary conduct shows men s ionobance of the 
course and nature ok THE MEAN. The first “ Wo are wise " is to be 
understood with a general reference,—“ We are wise," i.e., we can very 
well take care of ourselves. Yet the presumption of skeh a profession U 
seen in men's not being able to take care of themselves. The application 
of this illustration is then made to the subject in hand, the second " We 
are wise,” being to be specially understood, with reference to the subject 
of the Mean. The conclusion in both risks is left to be drawn by ths 
reader for himself, 
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Hwuy:—lie made choice of the Mean, and whenever he 
got hold t of what was good, he clasped it firmly, as if 
.wearing it on his bret^t, and did not lose it.’* 

IX. The Master said, “ The empire, its States^ and its 

families may* be perfectly ruled; dignities and emolu¬ 
ments may be declined; naked weapons may be trampled 
under the feet; but the course of the Moau cabnot be 
attained’ to.” . ' 

X. L -Tsze-lob asked about forcefulness. 

2. Tftte Master s&id, “ Do you mean the forcetulness of 

the South, the* forcefulnyess of the North, or the forceful¬ 
ness which yt>u should cultivate yourself ? • 

3. ' ‘‘ To show forbearance*and’gentleness in teaching 
others; and not to revenge unreasonable conduct:—this 
is the forccfulness of Southern regions, and the good man 
makes it his study. * 

4. “ To lie under atms; and meet death without regret: 
—this is the forcefulness of Northern .regions, ana the 
forceful make it their studv. 

8. How Hwuv held past the cctrBSE pp the Mean. Here the 

example of Hwuy is likewise adduced in opposition to those mentioned in 
chapter iv. . 

9. The difficulty op attaining to the course op the Hrav. 
“ The empire; ” we should say—“ empires,” hut the Chinese know only of 
one empire, and hence this name, “all under heasen," for it. The empire 
is jpade up of’States, and each State, of .Families. See the Analects V. 
vii.; XII. xx. 

lq, On fokcefulness in its relation to the .Mean. In the Ana¬ 
lects we find Tszc-loo. on various occasions, putting forward the subject of 
his valour, ahd claiming, on the ground of it, such praiso as the Master 
awarded to Hwuy. may suppose, with the old interpreters, that hear¬ 
ing Hwuy commended, as in chapter viii.. he wanted to know whether 
Confucius would not allow that he also could, with his forceful character, 
seize and hold fast the Mean. 1. I haye ventured to coin the teAn “ force- 
fultites." Choo He defines the original term correctly—" the name of 
’strength, sufficient to overcome others." 3. That climate and situation 
have an influence on character is not to bo dnnied, and the Chinese 
notions on the subject may be* seen in the amplification of the ninth of 
K'an^-he's celebrated maxims. But to speak of their effects, as Confucius 
here does, is extravagant. The barbarism of the south, accordiftg to the 
interpretation mentioned above, could not have be$n described by him in 
these terms. The forcefulncss of mildness and forbearance, thus described, 

' is held to oome short of the Mean; and therefore “the-good man “is 
taken with a low and light meaning, far short of what it has in paragraph 
five. This forcefulncss of the north, it is said, is in excess of the 
Mean, and the “ therefore," at the beginning of paragraph five, —- 
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5. " Therefore, the superior man cultivates, a frimdjy 
harmony, without being woak. How firm is he in m a 
forcefulness.! He stands erect in. the middle, without 
inclining to either side.—How firm is he in his forceful* 
ness ! When good principles prevail in the government 
of his.country, lie does not change from what he was in 
retirement.•=—How firm is ho in his foreefulnoss ! ” When 
bad principles prevail in the country, he maintains his 
courso to death without changing.—How firm is he in 
his forcdfulness! ” » , 0 

XI. 1. The Master said, "To live in obscurity, and 
yet practise wonders, in ..order to bo mentioned with 
honour in future ages ;—this is what I do not do. 

2. “ The good man tries to proceed according to the 
right path, but when he has gone, half-way, he abandons 
it;—I am not able go to stop. 

3. “ The superior man ascords with the courso of the 
Mean. Though he may be all unknown, unregarded by 
the world, he feels no regret.—It is only the sage who is 
able for this.” 


“these two kinds of forcefulness being thus .espectivcly in defect and 
excess.” This illust.ates the forcefulncss which is in exact accord with 
the itfean, in the individual's treatment of others, in his regulation of 
himself, and in relation to public affairs. 

11. Only the sage can come up to the requirements of the 
Mean. 3. The name Keun-ttze lias iicre its very highest signification, 
and «= the sage.” in the last clause. It will be observed how Confucius 
declines saying that he hail himself attained to this highest stjle.— 
“ With this chapter," says Choo He, “ the nuotations„by Taze-sr.c of the 
Master's words, to.uxplain the meaning of the first chapter, stop. The 
great object of the work is to set forth wisdom, benevolent virtue, 
and valour, a* the three grand virtues whereby entrance is effected into 
the path oof the Mean, and therefore, at its commencement, they are 
illustrated by reference to Shun, Yen Yuen, and Tsze-loo, Shun possum,, 
the wisdom, Yen Yuen the benevolence, and Tsze-ioo the valour. If 
one of these virtues bj; absent, there is no way of advancing to the path, 
and perfecting the virtue. This will to found fully treated of in the 
twentieth chapter.” So, Choo He. The student forming a judgment 
for himself, however, will not see very distinctly any reference to these 
cardinal virtues. The utterances of the sage illustrate the phrase 
Chung- Yung, showing that the course of the Mean had fallen ou^ ol 
observance, some overshooting it, and others coming short of it. When 
we want some precise directions how to attain to it, we come finally tc 
the conclusion that only the sage is capable of doing so. We,greatly 
want teaching more practical and precise. 
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•XU. 1: Tho way which the superior man pursues, 
reaches wide and far, and yet is secret. 

• 2. Common men awl women, however ignorant, may 
intermeddlo with the knowledge of it; yet in its .utmost 
reaches, there is that which even the sage does not know. 
Common men and women, however much below^the or¬ 
dinary standard of character, can carry it* into practice; 
yet in its utmost readies, there is that which even the sa’go 
is not able to carry into practice. Great as Jien,ven and 
earth ate, men '•still* find some things in them with which 
to be dissatisfied. Thus, it isj that were the superior man 
to speak of Ins way in all its*gr«*atndss, nothing m the 
world 'would, b<? found able to emjirifce it; and were'he 
to speak of it in its minuteness, nothing in tho world 
would be found able to'split it. 

3. It is said in tlie Book of Poetry, "The hawk flies up 
tojicaven; the fishes leap in flic deep.” This expresses 
how this way is seen above and below. ’ 

4. The way of the superior man may be found,* in its 
■simple elements, in the intercourse of common men and 

women; but in its utmost reaches* it shines brightly 
through heaven and .earth. 

* 

The twelfth chapter above contains the words of Tsze^sce,’ 
and is desiyned to illustrate what is said in’ the frst 

• 

li. The course of the Mean reaches far and wide, but yet is 
SECRET. With this chapter the third pnrt of the work commences, and 
the fifst sentence may l>o regarded ns its text. Mysteries have been found 
in the terms erf it; ’but 1 bclieie that the author simply intended to say, 
that tho way of the superior man reaching every where,—embracing all 
duties,—yet had its secret spring and seat in the Heaven-gifted nature, 
the individual consciousness of duty in every man. 2. I confess to lie all at 
sea in the study of this paragraph. OJjoo Ho quotes from th<? scholar 
fFowgthat wlmt the superior man fails to know, was exemplified in Confu¬ 
cius having to uVk. about ceremonies, and about offices; ami what he fails 
to practise, was exemplilied in Confucius not being on the throne, and in 
Yaou and Shun’s being dissatisfied that they could not make every indi¬ 
vidual gnjoy the benefits of their rule. He adds his own opinion, that 
wherein men complained of Heaven and Earth, was tile partiality *of their 
operations in overshadowing and supporting, producing and completing, 
the heat of summer, the cold of winter, &o. If such things were intended 
by the writer, we can only regret the vagueness of his language, and the 
want of coherence in his argument. See the She-king, Pt III. Bk I. v. 8. 
The ode.is in praise of the virtue of King Win. The application of the 
words of the ode does appear strange. 

▼oi» i. H> 
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chew ter, that “ The path may not be left” In the 
eight chapters which follow, he quotes, in a miscellaneous 
way, tTie words of Confucius todllustrate it. . 

Xllf. 1. The Master said, “ The path is not far from 
man., When men try to pursue a bourse, which is far 
from the cqmmon indications of consciousness, this course 
cannof be considered the path. 

2. “In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘In hewing an 
axe-haullle; in hewing an axe-handle*, the pattern is not 
far off.’ We grasp ono< axe-handle to hew the other, 
and yet, if we look, askanoe from the one to' the other, we 
may consider them us a'part., Therefore, the superioi man 
governs men, according to their nature, with what is 
proper to them, and as soon as they change what is wrong, 
he stops. 

3. “When one cultivates to the 1 utmost the principles 
of his nature, and exercises them on the principle of "re¬ 
ciprocity, he is not far from the path. What you do not 
like, when done to yourself, do not do to others. ■ 

k “ In the way of the superior man there are four 
things, to not one of which have I as yet attained.—To 
serve my father as I would require my son to serve me: 
”to this I have not attained ; to serve my,prince as I would 
require my minister to serve me: to this I have not 
attained; to servo my, elder brother as I would require 
my younger brother to serve me: to this I have not "at¬ 
tained; to set the example in behaving to a friend, as I 
would require him to behave to mo: to .this,I have not 
attained. Earnest in practising the., ordinary virtues, 
and careful in speaking about them, if, in his practice, he 

13. The path op the Meax,is not par to seek. Each man Hf a* 
THE LAW OP 'T IN HIMSELF, AND IT IS TO BE PURSUED WITn EARNEST 
SINCERITY. 1. laterally we should read,—“When men practise a course, 
and with to bo far from men.'’ The meaning is as in the translation. 2. 
See the She-king, Pt I. Bk XV. v. 2. The object of the paragraph seems 
to be to show that the rule for dealing with men, according to the princi¬ 
ples of the Mean, is nearer to us than the axe in the hand is to the one 
which is to W cut dorm with, and fashioned after, itf The branch is hewn, 
and its form altered from its natural one. Not so with man. The change 
in him only brings him to his proper state. 3. Compare Analects, IV. xv. 4. 
Compare Analects, VIL i., ii., xi x.,et at. The admissions made by Confucius 
here are important to those who dad it necessary, in their intercourse with 
the Chinese, to insist on his having been, like other men, compassed with 
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ljas anything defective, the superior man dares not hut 
exert himself; and if, in his words, he has any excess, he 
dares no* allow hin^elf such license. Thus his words 
have respect to his actions, and his actions hav§ respect 
to his words; is it not just an entire sincerity which 
marks the superior man f” . 

XIV. 1. The superior man does what^s proptar to the 
station In which he is: he does not dqpire to"’go* beyond 
this. 

2. Jn^a posttiorfof wealth and honour, he’does what is 

proper to a position of wealth aid honour. In a poor and 
low position*, he does what is*proper*to a poor aod low 
position. Situated among barbarous tribes, ho does \yhat 
is proper t"o a sihiatfbn among Ifarbarous tribes. In a 
position of sorrow and difficulty, he does what is proper 
to a position of sorrow and difficulty. The superior man 
can find himself in ho situation in which he is not him¬ 
self. . 

3. In a high situation, he does not treat with contempt 

his inferiors. In a low situation, he does not court the 
favour of his superiors. He verifies himself, and seeks 
for nothing from others, so that he has no dissatisfactions. 
He docs not murmur against heaven, noj grumble against 
men. , • 

4. Thus it is that the superior man is quiet* and calm, 
waiting fos* the appointments ofJSeaven, while the mean 
man walks in dangerous paths, looking for lucky occur¬ 
rences. 

5. The,Master said, “In archery we have something 
like the way of tj^p superior man. When the archer misses 
the ceqtre of the target, he turns round and seeks for the 
cause*of his failure in himself/’ 

1. The way of the superior man may be compared 
• • 

infirmity. It must be allowed,* however, that the cases, as put by him, are 
in a measure hypothetical, liis»father having died when he was a child. 
In tljp course of the paragraph, he passes from speaking of himself by his 
name, to speak of the keun-tzze, and the change is* most natumlly made 
after the last “ I h#ve not attained.” % 

jHOW THE SUPERIOR MAN, IN EVEBY VARYING SITUATION, PUR¬ 
SUES the Mean, doing what is right, and finding his rule in 

HIMSELF. 

15.,In the practice of the Mean there is an orderly advance 
from step to step. 2. See the She-king, Pt II. Bk I. iv. 7, 8. The ode 

19* * 
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to what Jfcakes place in travelling, when to go to a dis¬ 
tance we must first traverse the space that is near, and in 
ascending a height, when we must-begin from the lower. 
ground., 

2. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ Happy union with 
wife and children is like the music of lutes and harps. 
When there ns uoncord among brethren, the harmony is 
delightful and enduring. Thus may you regulate your 
family, aig,d enjoy the pleasure of your wife and children.” 

3. The Master said, “ In such a state' of tjiings, parents 
have entire complacence ! * • 

XVI*. 1. The Mastef stfid, “How abundantly do spi¬ 
ritual beings display the powers that belorfg to thetft ! 

2. “ We look for them, but do not see them; we listen 
to, but do not hear them; yet the/ enter into all things, 
and there is nothing without them* 

celebrates. in a regretful tone, the dependence of brethren on one another, 
and the beauty of brotherly harmony. Maou say s :—“ Although there may 
be the happy union of wife and children, like the music of lutes and harps, 
yet there must also be the harmonious concord of brethren, with its ex¬ 
ceeding delight, and then may wife and children be regulated and enjojed. 
Brothers are near to us, while wife and children .are more remote. Thus 
it is. that from what .is near we proceed to what is remote." He adds 
that auciently the relationship of husband and wife was not among the 
five relationships ot society, l>eeause the union of brothers is from heaven, 
and that of husband and wife is from man ! 3. This is understood to be 

a remark of Confucius on the oik.. From wife, and children*and brotluys, 
parents at last are reached, illustrating how from what is low we ascend 
to what is high,—But all this is far-fetched and obscure. , 

lti. An im usteation, fbom the operation and influence of 

8FIB1TUAI. BEINGS, OF THE WAY OF THE MEAN. IVhat ']8 Said of the 
kreei-shin, or “ighoSts and spirits ” = spiritual licit,{,», in this chapter, is 
only by way of illustration. There is no design on the part of, the sage 
to develope his views on those beings or agencies. The key of it'is to be 
found in (he last paragraph, where the language evidently refers to that,, 
of paragraph $ in chapter i. 'This paragraph, therefore, should*'be 
separated from the others, and not interpreted specially of the knei-ihin. 

I think that Dr Medhuret, in rendering it ^Theology of the Chinese, p. 22} 
—" How great then is the manifestation of their abstruseness ! Whilst 
displaying their sincerity, they are not to l>e concealed,” was wrong!’not¬ 
withstanding that he may be defended by the example of many Chinese 
commentators. • The second clause of paragraph 5 ^appears altogether 
synonymous with the “what truly is within will be manifested with¬ 
out," in the Commentary of the Great Learning, chapter vi. 2, to which 
chapter we have seen that the whole of chapter i. pp. 2,3, has a remarkable 
similarity. However we may lie driven to find n recondite, mVstical 
meaning for “ sincerity," in 'the fourth part of this work, there is no n»- 
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0 3. “ They cause all the people in the empire to fast and' 
purify themselves, and array themselves in then- richest 
dresses, m order to attend at their sacrificed. Then, like 
overflowing water, they seem to be over the hgads, and , 
on the right and left of their worshipiiers. 

4. “It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘ The approaches 

of the spirits, you cannot surmise;—aryl «an you treat 
them with indifference ? ’ . * * • 

5. “ ^uch is the manifestness of what is minute ! Such 
is the impossibility of repressing the outgoings of sin¬ 
cerity ! ” 

cessfty. to do so here. With regard*to what is «aid of the kn-ei-ski)% it is 
only-the first ftvo paragraphs which oceasiofl difficulty. In the third par¬ 
agraph the sage speaks of tl^e spiritual beings that are sacrificed to. The 
game is the subject of the fourth paragraph : or rather, spiritual beings 
generally, whether sacrificed"to or not, invisible themselves and yet able to 
behold our conduct. Ree’the Rhe-klng, l’t III. Bk IV. ii. 7. The ode is 
sSid to have been composed by one of the dukes of,Wei, and was repeated 
daily in his hearing for his admonition. In the context of the quota¬ 
tion, he is warned to be careful of his conduct, when alont as when 
in company. For in truth we are never alone. “Millions of spiritual 
beings walk the earth.'' and can tak<» note jjf us. What now are the 
kirei-shin in the first two paragraphs? Are we to understand by them 
something different from what tli^y are in the third paragraph, to which 
they run on from the first as the nominative or subject of the vejh “^to 
cause”? I think Vot. The precise meaning of what is<said of “ their 
entering into all things.” ami - there being nothing without them,” cannot 
be determined. The old interpreters sajf that the meaning of the whole 
is—“ that of all things there is not a single thing which is not produced by 
the breath (or energy) of the kirei-akin." This is all that we learn from 
theft). The Rung school explain the terms with reference to their physi¬ 
cal theory eff the* universe, derived, as they think, from the Yik-king. 
Choo He’s master, WU'ing, explains :—“ The k wet-skin %re the energetis 
operations of Heaven and Earth, and the traces of production and trans¬ 
formation.” The scholar Chang says:—“The kirei-skin are the easily 
acting powers of the two breaths of nature.” Choo He’s own*account is: 
*“ Bwe speak of two breaths, then by kirei is denoted the^etlieuciousness of 
the secondary’or inferior .one, jind by skin, that of the superior one. If 
we speak of one breath, then by skin is denoted its advancing and de¬ 
veloping, aud by kn'ei, its retifruing and reverting. They are really only 
one 9iing.” It is difficult—not to say impossible—to conceive to one’s- 
self what is meant by such descriptions. And nowhere else in the Four 
Books is there an Approach to this meaning of th« phrase* 

• Uemusat translates the first paragraph “ Que lea vertus dea eaprita 
aent aublimet I " His Latin version is:—“ spirituum geniornmque eat 
•eirtui: ea capaw ! ” lntorcetta renders :—“ apiritibva ineat operatives 
vWtvoet efficaoitaa, et heee o guom predstena eat t quom vwUiplew / qsum 
tablimia 1 " In a note, he and his friends,say that the dignitary of tha 
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XVII. t 1. The Master said, “How greatly filial was 
Shun! His virtue was that of a sago; his dignity was 
the imperial 'throne; his riches wore all within the four • 
seas. "He ottered liis sacrifices in his ancestral temple, 
and his descendants preserved the sacrifices to himself. 

2. “ Therefore having such great virtue, it could not 

but be that ho should obtain the throne, that he should 
obtain those riches, that he should obtain his fame, that he 
should attain to his long life. •, 

3. “ Thus it is that Heaven, in the production of things, 
is surely bountiful to tlioih, according to their qualities. 
Hence‘the tree that? is flourishing, it nourishes, while that 
which is ready to fab, it overthrows. 

4. “ In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘ The admirable, 
amiable, prince, Displayed conspicuously his excelling 
virtue, Adjusting his people, and Adjusting his officers. 
Therefore, ho received from Heaven the emoluments pf 
dignity. It protected him, assisted him, decreed him 
the throne; Sending from heaven these favours, ns it 
were repeatedly.’ 

empire who assisted them, rejecting other interpretations, understood by 
kirei-shin here —•• those spirits lor the Generation of whom nud imploring 
their help, sacrifices were instituted." Shin signifies,’ 1 spirits,” ” a spirit,' 
“ spirit; ” anil hn-ci “ a ghost," or •• demon." The former is used for the 
animus, or intelligent soul separated from the body, and thp latter for the 
anima, or animal, gros-er, soul,'so separated. In the text, however, they 
blend together, and are not to he separately translated. They are together 
Apiivalent to shin alone in paragraph four, '• spirit.",” or •* spiritual 
beings.” , 

17. The virtue ok hi.cal piety, exemplified in Shun as carried 

TO THE HIOHEST POINT, A.ND REWARDED BY HKaCEn. 1. One does not 
readily see the connection between Shun’s great filial piety, atitl all the 
Other predicates of him that follow. The paraphrasts, however, try to 
trace it in this way:—"A son without virtue is insufficient to distinguish 
his parents. Bet slum was born with all knowledge, and acted without 
any effort;—in virtue, a sage. How great was the distinction which he 
thus conferred on his pilreuts ! ” And so with regard to the other predi¬ 
cate. 2. The whole of this is to be understood with reference to Shun. 
He died at the age of one hundred years. The word “ virtue " takes here 
the place of “ filial piety,” jn the last paragraph, according to Muou, be¬ 
cause that is tne roof; the first and chief, of all virtues. 4. SeS (he 
She-king, Pt III. Bk II. v. 1. The prince spoken of is king Win, 
who is thus brought forward to confirm the lesson taken from Shun. 
That lesson, however, is stated much too broadly in the last, par¬ 
agraph. It is well to say that only virtue is a solid title to eminence } 
hat to hold forth the certain attainment of wealth and position as on 
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*5. “ We may say therefore that he who *s greatly vir¬ 
tuous will # be sure to receive the appointment of Heaven.” 
, XVIII. 1. The Master said, “It is only king ,WSu 
of whom it can be said that he had no cause for grief! 
His father was king Ke, and his son was king Woo. His 
father laid the foundations of his dignity, and his son 
transmitted it. , ’• 

2. “ King Woo continued the enterprise of'king T'ae, 

king Ke,.and kifig Wan. He only once buckled on his 
armour, and got possession of the empire. * H6 did not 
lose the distinguished personal reputation which he had 
throughout the empire. II if* dignity was the imperial 
throne. His riches were the possession of all within, the 
four'.seas. He offered his sacrifices in his ancestral 
temple, and his descendants maintained the sacrifices to 
himself. *• 

3. “ It was in his bid age *that king Woo received the 
appointment to the throne, and the duke of Chow com¬ 
pleted the virtuous course of Wftu and Woo. He carried 
up the title of king to T‘ae and Ke, and sacrificed to all 
the former dukes above theip with the imperial cere¬ 
monies. And this .rule he extended to the princes of the 
empire, the great officers, khe scholars,.and the common 
people. Was tjie father a great officer, and the son'h 
scholar, then the burial was that due to a great officer, 

• 

• • 

inducement to virtue is not favourable to morality. The case of Con¬ 
fucius himself, who attained neither to power nor to long life, may be 
adiiuced as inconsistent with these teachings. 

18. On KIno Wan, Kino Woo, and the duke of Chow. 1. Sliun'B 
father was bad, an<Wbe fathers of Yaou and Yu were undistinguished. 
Yaou aiyl Slnin’s sons were both bad. and Yu’s not remarkable. But to 
WJtn neither father nor son gave occasion but for satisfaction and happi¬ 
ness. King Ke was the Duke Ke-ljih, the most distinguished by his 
viRues and prowess of all the princes of his time. He prepared the way 
for the elevation o( his family. 2. King T’ae—this was the Duke T‘an- 
foo, the father of Ke lcih, a prince of great eminence, and who, in the 
decline of the Yin dynasty, Brew to his family the thoughts of the 
people. “ He did not lose his distinguished reputation that is, though 
he proceeded against his rightful sovereign, the fieople did not change 
thoif opinion of hiovirtue. 3. “ When old—Woo was ejghty-seven when 
he become emperor, and lie only reigned seven years. His brother Tan, 
the duke of Chow (see Analects, VI. xxii., VII. v.). acted as his chief minis¬ 
ter. The house of Chow traced their lineage up to the Emperor Kuh, B.c. 
2432 ? but in various passages of the Shoo-king, king T‘ae and king K'o 
are spoken of, as if the conference of those title* had been by king Woo. 
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and the sacrifice that due to a scholar. Was the father 
a scholar, and the son a great officer, then the bnrial was 
that due to .a scholar, and the sacriyce that due to a great 
officer. The one year’s mourning was made to extend 
only to* the great officers, but the three years’ mourning 
extended to the emperor. In the mourning for a father 
or mother, lie allow ed no difference between the noble 
and the mean.”' 

5ax. 1. T ’he Master said, “ How fkr extending was 
the filial*piety of king Woo and the duke of Chow f 

2. “ Now filial, piety is seen in the skilfiil carrying out 
of the wishes of my forefathers, and the skilful carrying 
forward of their uncJerUtkiugs. 

<?. “ In spring and autumn, they impaired and byauti- 
fied the teniple-lmlls of their fathers, set forth their an- 

On this there nre very long discus ions. The truth seems to be, that 
Chow-kung, earning out his brother’s wishes by laws of state, confirmed 
the titles, and made tfie general rule about burials and sacrifices which is 
described. From “ this rule," &c, to the end, we are at first inclined to 
translate in the present ten-e, but the pnst with a reference to Chow-kung 
is more correct. The “ year’s nyiuming ” is that principally for uncles 
and cousins, and it does not extend beyond the great officers, because their 
uncles, &c., being the subjects of the [nances and ol the emperor, feelings 
a} kindred must not die allowed to come into collision with the relation 
of governor and governed (hi the “ three years’ mi/uniiug," see Analecta 
XVII. xxi. * 

1!>. The fak-kkai hinc; 1’iual 1‘ikti or Kino Woo,* and or the 
duke OF Cllow'. 2. 'Iliis definition ot " filial piety ” is worthy of notice. 
Its operation ceases not with the lives of parents and parents’ parents 3. 

In spring and autumn; the emperors ot China sacrificed, ns they stilf do, 
to their ancestors every season. Though spring and nutir.nn only are 
mentioned in the text, we are to understand that, whal is said of the 
sacrifices in th<f«e seasons applies to all the others, t. It was an old in¬ 
terpretation that the sacrifices and accompanying services, spoken of here, 
were not tfie seasonal services of every year, which are the subject of the, 
preceding paragraph, hut the still gftater sacrifices (sec one of them spok’en 
of in Analects, HI. x., xi.); and to that view I would give it. my adhesion. 1 
The emperor had seven shrines, or apartments, in the lmll of the ancestral 
temple. One belonged lb the remote ancestor to whom the dynasty traced 
its origin. At the great sacrifices, bis spirit-tabietwas placid fronting the 
east, and on each side were ranged, three in » row. the tablets belonging 
to the six others, those of them which fronted the scuth being, in the 
genealogical line, the fablers of those who fronted the north. As fronting 
the south, the region of brilliancy, the former were called cliaon, the 
latter, from the north, the toenbre region, were called mvh. As the 
dynasty was prolonged, and successive emperors died, the old tablets were 
removed, and transferred to what was called the “ apartments of displaced 
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c*stral vessels, displayed their various robes, and pre-#' 
aented th$ offerings of the several seasons. 

• 4. “ By means of tfie ceremonies of the ancestral-tem¬ 

ple, they distinguished the imperial kindred according to 
their order of descent. By ordering the parties present 
according to their rank, they distinguished tho more 
noble and the less. By the arrangement #>f <he services, 
tiioy made a distinction of talents and worth. ‘In 4he 
ceremony* of general pledging, the inferiors presented the 
cup td their superiors, and thus something was given 
the lowest to do. At,the cod chiding feast, places were 
given according to the hair, ifnd ^thirn was made the dis¬ 
tinction of years. • * . 

5.'.“They occupied the places of their forefathers, 
practised their ceremonies, and performed their music. 
They reverenced thos'O whom they honoured, and loved 
tfyose whom they regarded "with affection. Thus they 
served tho dead as they would have served them alive; 
they served the departed as they would have served them 
had they been continued among them. 

• • 

shrines," yet so as that oye in the bright line displaced the topmost of the 
row, and so with the sombre taljets. At the sacrifices, the imperial 
kindred arranged themselves as they «ere descended from a “bright,” eriS 
jieror, on the left, ifnd from a “ sombre ” one. on the right, and thus a 
genealogical correctness of place was maintained among them. The cere¬ 
mony of “geitt-ral pledging" occurred towards the end of the sacrifice. 
To have any tiling to do at those services was accounted honourable, and 
after the emperor had commenced the ceremony l>y taking “ a cup of 
blessing,” all the juniors presented a similar cup to the seniors, and thus 
were railed ’into Employment. 3. “ They occupied their places," ac¬ 
cording to K‘nng-vlii»jf is—“ ascended their thrones: V aeqprding to Choo 
He it is “ trod on- - i.e.. occupied—their places in the ancestral temple.” 
On either v f e\v, the statement mu-t lie taken with allowance. The an¬ 
cestors of king Woo had not been gmperors, and their plifce in the 
teidples had only been those of princes. The same may be said of the four 

* particulars whfch follow. By " those whom they ” -i.e., their progenitors 
—“ honoured ” are intended their ancestors, and, by “ those whom they 
loved,” their descendants, and Indeed all the people of their government. 
The t*ro concluding sentences are important, ns the Jesuits mainly based cm 
them the defence of their practice in permitting their converts to* continue 
the sacrifices to thifir ancestors. We read in “ Confucius Sinarum. vhilo- 
tophus, v —the work of lntoreetta and others, to which I have made fre- 

’ quent reference :—Ex plurimis el clarissimis textibus Sinieis probari 
potest, Jegitimum prtedicti amomatis sensum esse, quod ea-dern intentione 
et fordid 11 motivo Sinenses naturalem pietatem et politicum obseqvixm 
trga dsfnnotos exerceant, sun/ti erga eosdemjudhuc superstates ewercebant, 
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► 6. "By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven 

and Earth they served God, and by the ceremonies of the 
ancestral tetaple they sacrificed ty# their ancestors. Ha 
who understands the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Hea¬ 
ven and Earth, and the meaning of the several sacrifices 
to ancestors, would find the government of a kingdom as 
easy asT*to leok, into his palm l” 

XX'.' I'.’The duke Gae asked about government. 

2 . The Master said, “ The government of *\\ r 5n and 

Woo is displayed in the recorde ,—the tablets of \vol>d and 

bamboo. Let there be tlife men, ? nd the government will 

flourish; but without the* men, the govorriment decays 

and ceases. * * * 

« • 1 • 

ex quibus et ex infra dicendis prudent lector facile deducet, Mt ritnt 
circa defunctot fume mere cicilet, institutes dumtaxat in honorem et ob- 
tequium parent urn, etiam post mortem non intermittendum; nam si quid 
illic dii'inum aijnonsscnt, cur dicA'et (’nnfuHus—Prisons service solitni 
defunct is, uti usdem {ernebant eieentibus." This is ingenious reasoning, 
but it does not meet the fact tliat sacrilice is un entiroly new element in- 
trod ucwk into the service of the dead. 6. I do not understand how it is 
that their sacrifices to God are adduced here as an illustration of the filial 
piety of king Win and king Wqo. What is said about them, however, 
is irai>ortant, in reference to the views which we should form about the 
ancient religion of China. Both the old interpreters of the Han dynasty 
«ind Ute more emineift among those of the Sung, understand the two sacri¬ 
fices first spqken of to be those to Heaven and KartR, -the former offerod 
at the winter solstice, in the southern suburb of the imperial city, and the 
latter offered in the northern suburb, at the summer solstice. They think, 
however, that for the sake of brevity, the words for ‘‘and the sovereign 
earth," are omitted after “ God," literally, “ supreme ruler.’’ Some 
modern interpreters understand that besides the sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth, those to tutelary deities of the soil are spoken Of. But these 
various opinions do not affect the judgment of thf.sage himself, that the 
service of one being—even of God—was designed by all those ceremonies. 
See my “Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits," pj« 50 —52. 

20. ON* 1 GOVERNMENT: SHOWING PRINCIPALLY HOW IT DEPENDS ON 
THE CHARACTER OP THE OFFICERS ADMINISTERING IT, AND HOW TCfA't 
DEPENDS ON '/HE CHARACTER OK THE SOVEREIGN HIMSkLP. We have* 
here one of the fullest, expositions of Confucius’ views on this subject, 
though he unfolds them only as a description of the government of the 
kings Win and Woo. In the chapter there is tiie remarkable intftrmin- ' 
gling, which we havd seen in “ The Great Beaming," of what is peculiar to 
a ruler, aDd wtat is of^universai application. From the conciuding ( para- 
graphs, the transition is easy to the next and most difficult part of the 
Work. This chapter is found also in tho “ Family Sayings," but with ’ 
considerable additions. 

I. Duke Gae. The old commentators took what I have called an 
“ easily-growing rush ’’ as the name of an insect (so it is defined in the 
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S. " With the right men the growth of government is . 
rapid, just,as vegetation is rapid in the earth; anH more¬ 
over their goverumen b.might be called an easdly-growmg 
rush. t , 

4. “ 'I'lierefore the administration of government lies 
in getting proper men. Buck men are to bo got by means 
of the ruler’s own character. That char^ctor is* to be 
cultivated by his treading in the ways of duty. * Ah'd the 
treading ^tiiose ways of duty is to be cultivated by the 
cherislfing of benevolence. 

5. “Beuovofencc is tlw characteristic element of human¬ 
ity, and the great exercise of* it ^ is in loving relatives. 
Righteousness it the accordance of actions with what is right, 
and the great exercise*of it is in honouring the worthy. 
The decreasing measures of the love due to relatives, and 
the steps in tho honour'due to the worthy, are produced 
by,the. principle of propriety. * 

(i. “ When those in inferior situations do not possess 
the confidence of their superiors, they cannot retgin the 
' governiftent of tho people. 

7. “ Hence the sovereign may no^ neglect the cultiva¬ 
tion of his own character. Wishing to cultivate his 
character, he may not neglect to serve his parents. 1^ 
order to serve his parents, he may not neglect Jo accfuire 
a knowledge of men. In order to know men, he may not 
dispense wfth a knowledge of Heaven. 

Urh A'a), a kind of bee, said to take the young of the mulberry cater¬ 
pillar, and k(jiup tligm in its hole, where they are transformed into bees. 
So, they said, does government transform the people. This is in accord¬ 
ance with the paragntjfh, as we find it in the “ Fniuily*Sayings.” But we 
cannot h*itate in preferring Choo He's, as in the translation. The other 
is too absurd. 5. " Benevolence is man.” We find the same language in 
4Iogcius, and in the Le-ke, XXXII.® 15. This virtue is called MAN, 
, “ because loviivg. feeling, and the forbenriug nature belong to man, as he 
is born. They are that whereby man is man.” 6. This has crept into 
the text hero by mistake. It belongs to paragraph 17, below. Wo do 
. not find it here in the ” l-'amily Sayiugs." 7. I fail in trying to trace the 
oonndRtion between the different parts of this paragtaph. ‘‘ He # may not 
be without knowiijjj men.”—Why ? “ Because,” we are told, “ it is by 
honouring and bemg courteous to the worthy, sand securing them as 
. friends, that a man perfects his virtue, and is able to serve his relatives." 
“ He may not be without knowing Heaven.”—Why ? “ Because,” it is 

said, “ the gradations in the love of relatives and the honouring the 
worthy, are all heavenly arrangements, and a heavenly order, natural, 
tteoessary principles.” But in this explanation, “ Knowing men ” has a 
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8. “ The duties of universal obligation are tive, and the 

virtues "wherewith they are practised are tfyree. The 
duties are those between sovereign, and minister, betweep 
father pud son, between husband and wife, between elder 
brother and younger, and those belonging to the inter¬ 
course of friends. Those five are tho duties of universal 
obligation. „ knowledge, magnanimity, and energy, these 
three,' are the yirtues universally binding. And the 
means by which they carry the duties into practico is 
singleness.' * . 

9. “ Some am born with the knowledge 'of those duties ; 
some <know them by study; and some acquire the know¬ 
ledge after a painful feeling of their ignorance. Hut the 
knowledge being possessed, it eoiWs to the same thing. 
Some practise them with a natural ease; some from a 
desire for their advantages; and sDrne by strenuous effort. 
But the achievement being* made, it comes to tho same 
thing.” 

10. .'The Master said, “ To bo fond of learning is to be 

very different meaning from wh*.t it has in the previous clause. 8. From 
this down to paragraph 11*, there is brought before us the character of the 
men," mentioned in paragraph 2, op whom depends the nourishing of 
government" which government is exhibited in paragraphs 12 — 15. “ The 
duties of universal obligation ” is. literally, " the paths proper to be trodden 
by all under heaven "= the path o! the Mean. Of the three virtues, the 
first is the knowledge necessary to choose the detaded coun-e of duty ; the 
second, is “ benevolence,” “ the unselfishness of the heart ” - magnanim¬ 
ity/ (so I style it for want of a better term), to pur-ne it ; the third is the 
reliant. energy , which maintains the permanence of the choice anti the 
practice. The last clause is, literally. “ Whcrebv they ace practised is one,” 
and this, according to Ying-ta, means—“ From Hji} various kings down¬ 
wards, in the practising these five duties, and three virtues, there-has been 
but one method. There has been no change in modern times anti ancient.” 
This, however, is not satisfactory. We want a .substantive meaning for 
“one.” This Choo He gives us.‘ He says:—“The one is simplyc.in- 
cerity ; ” the sincerity, that is, on which the rest of the wbrk dwells with • 
such strange predication. I translate, therefore, the term here by tingle- 
ness. There seems a reference in the term to the being alone in ch. i. p. 
3. The singleness is that of the soul in tho apprehension and practice of 
the duties of the M4an, which is attained to by watchfulness over one’s 
•elf, when alonfi. 0. Compare Analects, XVI. ix. Hut is there the three¬ 
fold difference in the knowledge of the duties spoken of ? And who are 
they who oan practise them with entire ease? 10. Choo He observes 
that “ The Master said ” is here superfluous. In the “ Family Hayings," 
however, we find the last paragraph followed by —“ The duke said, You* 
words are beautiful and perfect, but I am stupid, and unable to aocom-. 
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nepr to knowledge. To practise with vigour is to be near 
to magnanimity. To possess the feeling of shame is to 
J>e near to energy. • 

11. “ He who knows these three things knows hqw to 

cultivate his own character. Knowing how to cultivate 
his own character, he knows how to govern other, men. 
Knowing how to govern other men, he knyws 'how to 
govern tile empire with all its States au<£ families. * • , 

12. “ All who Have the government of the empire with 

its States and .families have nine standard raids t<5 follow j 
—viz. the cultivation of t,heir qwn characters; the honour¬ 
ing of men of virtue and talents ; affection toward^ their 
relatives ; respect towards the great ministers; kind qnd 
considerate treatment if the whole 3ody of officers ; deal¬ 
ing with the mass of the people as children; encouraging 
the resort of all classed of artisans; indulgent treatment 
of men from a dista’nee; awd the kindly cherishing of 
the princes of the States. , 

13. “By tho ruler’s cultivation of his own character, the 

pliah this.” Then comes this paragraph Conlucius said,” &o. The 
words in question, therefore, prove that T-/,e-tee took this chapter from 
some existing document,*that which we have in the “Family Sayings,” 
or some other. Confucius’ words were intended to encourage an^ 
stimulate the duke, telling him that the three grand virtues might he 
nearly, if not absolutely, attained to. 11. *‘ These three things ” are the 
three things in»the last paragraph, which make an approximation at least 
to Vie three virtues which connect with* the discharge of duty attain¬ 
able by every one. What connects the various steps of the climax is 
the delimited confidence in the power of the example of the ruler, which 
we haw had oec*<ion to point out so frequently in “ The Great Learn¬ 
ing.” 12. These nine standard rules, it is to be borne in mind, constitute 
the government of \vXu and Woo, referred to in paragraphs. Comment¬ 
ators urjftnge the fourth and fifth rules under the second; and the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, under the third, so that after "the 
tuliivalion of tho person,” we have Kbro an expansion of paragraph 5. 

• By “ the men »f talents and virtue ” are intended the e- three Kung ” 
and “three Koo,” who composed the “Inner Council” of the Chow 
emperors; and by the “ great ministers,” theheads*of the six departments 

• of thqjr government:—of all of whom there is an account in the Shoo-King, 
Pt V. Bk XX. 5— 13. The emperors of Chiua have always assumed to he 
the “ fathers of tl^ people," and to deal with them as their children. 
Thp dighth rule did not, probably, in Confucius’ nfind, envbrace any but 

• travelling merchants coming into the imperial domains from the other 
States of the empire; but in modern times it has been construed as the 
rule for the treatment of foreigners by the government of China,—which, 
moreover, would affirm that it has observed it 13. This paragraph describee 
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duties of universal obligation are set up. By honouring 
men of virtue and talents, he is preserved from errors of 
judgment. <. By showing affection to his relatives, there is 
no grumbling nor resentment among his uncles and 
brethren. By respecting the great miuisters, he is kept 
from erroi-s in the practice of government. By kind and 
considerate,, treatment of the whole body of officers, they 
are led to make the most grateful return for his courtesies. 
By dealing with the mass of the people as hit} children, 
they arefled to exhort one another to*.what is good. By 
encouraging tha resort of all classes of artisans, his re¬ 
sources tor expenditure are rendered ample. By indul¬ 
gent treatment of men 8 from 0 a distance, they aro brought 
to resort to him from^all quarters.- And by kindly cher¬ 
ishing the princes of the States-, the whole empire is 
brought to revere him. •« 

14. “ Self-adjustment and purification, with careful re¬ 
gulation of his dress, and the not making a movement 
contrary to the rules of propriety :—this is the way for 
the ruler to cultivate his person. Discarding slanderers, 
and keeping himself from the seductions of beauty; mak¬ 
ing light of riches, and giving honour to virtuo:—this is 
•the way for him to encourage, men of worth and talents, 
-wiving them places of honour and omoluqient, and sharing 
with them in their likes and dislikes: this is the way for 
him to encourage his relatives to love him. Giving them 
numerous officers to discharge their orders and conmns- 


the happy effects of observing the above nine rules. We read <n the “ Daily 
Lessons: " “ About these nine rules, the only trouble is, that sovereigns 
are not able td - practise them strenuously. Let the ruler be really able to 
cultivate his person, then will the universal duties and universal virtue* 
be all-conplete, so that he shall be an example to the whole empire, with 
its States and families. Those duties will be set up, and men will know 
what to imitate” On “ the resources of expenditure being ample,” Choo 
He says:—“ The resort of ail classes of artisans being encouraged, there is 
an intercommunication of the productions of labour, and an interchange 
of men's services, and the husbandman and the trafficker are aiding to 
one another. Hence the resources for expenditure are sufficient.” I 
suppose that Choo He felt a want of some mention of agriculture in connec¬ 
tion with these rules, and thought to find a place for ic here. 14. After 
“The whole empire is brought to revere him,” we have in the “Family 
Sayings,” “ The duke said, Horn are theie rulet to be practised ? " and 
then follows this paragraph, preceded by “ Confucius said." The blend¬ 
ing together, in the first clause, as equally important, attention to inward 
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sjons:—this is the way for him to encourage the great • 
ministers^ According to them a generous confidence, 
,and making their emoluments large :—this is the way to 
encourage the body 0 / officers. Employing them oply at 
the proper times, and making the imposts lightthis is ’ 
the way to encourage the people. By daily examinations 
and monthly trials, and by making their rations m*accord¬ 
ance with their labours:—this is the way to* onCourage 
the classes of artisans. To escort them on their depart¬ 
ure a»d meet,thdin on their coming; to cOmihepd the 
good among them, an<\ shrvjv compassien to the incom¬ 
petent ;—thh; is the way to tniat indulgently men from a 
distance. To ‘restore families whose line of succession 
has'|)cen broken, end to revive ihates that have been 
extinguished; to reduce to order States that are in con¬ 
fusion, and support (hose which are in peril; to have 
fixed-times for their'own reception at court, and the re¬ 
ception of their envoys; to send them jiway after liberal 
treatment, and welcome their coming with small contri¬ 
butions :—this is the way to cherish the princes 1 of the 
States. ’ , 

15. “ All who have the government of the empire with 
its States and famifies havq the above nine standard rules. 
And the means J>y which they are carried into practice 
singleness. 

1 (>. " In* all things success depends on previous pre¬ 
paration, and without such previous preparation there is 
sure to be failure. If what is to be spoken be previously 
determined, there will be no stumbling. If affairs be pre¬ 
viously determippd, there will be no difficulty with them. 
If ouq's actions have been previously determined, there 
will bb no sorrow in connection with them. If principles 

* » * 

1 purity and toSress, seems strange enough to a western reSder. The trials 
and examinations, with the rations spoken of in pie seventh clause, show 
that the artisans are not to be understood of such dispersed among the peo¬ 
ple, j>ut as collected under the superintendence of the government. Am¬ 
bassadors from foreign countries have been received up to the present 
cenjury, according to the rules in the eighth clause, and tjie two last regu¬ 
lations are quite in harmony with the moral and political superiority that 
China olaims over the countries which they may represent. But in the 
ease of travellers, and travelling merchants, passing from one State to 
another, there were anciently regulations, which may be adduced to illus- 
trate all the expressions here. 16. The “ all things " is to be understood 
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of conduct have been previously determined, the practice 
of them Will be inexhaustible. 

17. “When those in inferior situations do not obtain, 
the confidence of the sovereign, they cannot succeed in 
governing the people. There is a way to obtain the con¬ 
fidence of the sovereign;—if one is not trusted by his 
friends,'lie yill, not get the confidence of his sovereign. 
There is a way to Joeing trusted by one’s friends;—if one 
is not obedient to his parents, he will not be true to 
friends. ' There is a way ,to being obeftlient to ont^s pa¬ 
rents ;—if one, on turning lps thoughts in upon himself', 
finds a want of sincerity, he will not be obedient to his 
parents. There is » way to the attainment of sincerity in 
one’s-self;—if a man (to not understand what is good, he 
will not attain sincerity in himself.' 

18. “ Sincerity is the way of Heaven. The attainment 
of sincerity is the way of men. Hd who possess©* sin¬ 
cerity, is lie who without an effort, hits what is right, 
and apprehends, without the exercise of thought;—he 
is the sage who naturally and easily embodies the rijht 
way. He who attains to sincerity, is he who chooses what 
is good, and firmly folds it fast. 

f 19. “ To this attainment there are requisite the exten¬ 
sive -study of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, 
careful reflection on it, the clear discrimination of it, and 
the earnest practice of it, 

20. “ The superior man, while there is anything he 
has not studied, or while in what lie has studied there is 
anything ho cannot understand, will not, intermit his 
labour. While there is anything he fos not inquired 

with reference to the universal duties, the universal virtues, and t'lo nine 
standard rales. 17. The object of this paragraph seems to be to show ( 
that the singleness, or sincerity, lies at the basis of that previous prepauv- 
tion, which is essential to success in any and every thing. The steps of 
the climax conduct us to it as the mental state necessary to all virtues, 
and this sincerity is again made dependent on the understanding of what 
is good, upon which point see the next chapter. It). There are hern de¬ 
scribed thb different processes which lead to the attainment of sincerity. 
20. Here we have the determination which is necessary in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the above processes, and paragraph 21 states the result of it. 
Cboo He makes a pause at the end of the first clause in each part of the 
paragraph, and interprets thus:—“ If he do not study, well. But if he 
do, he will not give over till he understands what he studies,” and ID on. 
But it seems more natural to carry the supposition over the whole of every 
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about, or anything in what he has inquired about which 
he does not know, he will not intermit his labour. While 
there is anything wblpli, he has not reflected on, or any¬ 
thing in what he has reflected on which he does, not ap¬ 
prehend, he will not intermit his labour. While there is 
anything which he has not discriminated, or while his dis¬ 
crimination is not clear, he mil not intermit his' labour. 
Tf there be anything which he has not practised, or if'his 

! practice fails in" earnestness, he will not intermit his 
abouit If anothet man succeed by one effort, he will use 
a hundred efforts. If another man succeed by ten efforts, 
he will use a’ thousand. * 

21.’“ Let a man proceed in this way, and, though dull, 
he wjll surely become intelligent; though weak, lie will 
surely bocome strong. 

XXI. When we haVe intelligence resulting from sin- 
eerityy*this condition is to be ascribed to nature; when 
we have sincerity resulting from intelligence, this condi¬ 
tion is to be ascribed to instruction. But given the 
sincerity, and there shall be the intelligence, given the 
intelligence, and there shall be.ithe sincerity. 

The above is the twenty-first chapter. Tsze-sze tabes up 
in it, and discourses from, the subjects of “ the wqij Of 

tf 

part, as in the translation, which moreover substantially agrees with 
Ying-t&’s interpretation. Here terminate! the third part of the Work. 
It was to illustrate, as Choo He told us, how “ the path of the Mean 
cannot he left.” The author seems to have kept this point before him in 
chapters xiii.—xvi., hut the nox' three are devoted to the one subject of 
filial piety, and thotwentieth, to the genera) subject of government. Some 
things are said worths of being remembered, and others wjpeh require a 
careful sifting; but, on the whole, we do not find ourselves advanced in 
an understanding of the argument of the Work. 

21. The reciprocal connection of sincerity and intelligence. 
'With this chapter commences the fourth part of the Work,.which, as Choo 
observes in his Concluding note, is an expansion of the eighteenth paragraph 
of the preceding chapter. It is, in a great measuip, a glorification of the 
sage, finally resting in the person of Confucius; but the high character of 
the s^ge, it is maintained, is not unattainable by others. He realizes the 
ideal of humanity, but by his example and lesaoiis, the same ideal is 
brought within the<reach of many, perhaps of all., The ideal of human¬ 
ity,—the perfect charaoter belonging to the sage, which ranks him on a 
level with Heaven,—is indicated by a single character, and we have no 
single term in English whioh can be considered as the complete equivalent 
of it. 4 The Chinese themselves had great difficulty in arriving at that 
definition of it whioh is now generally aoquiesced in. We are told that 
voi.. i. 20 
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Heaven ” and “ the way of men,” mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. The twelve chapters tint follow 
are all *from Tsze-sze, repeating and illustrating the, 
meaning of this one. 

XXXI. It is only he who is possessed of tho most com¬ 
plete sh!cer\fcy that can exist under heaven, who can give 
its iull‘development to his nature. Able to give' its full 
development to his own nature, ho catf do the same to 
the nature 6f other men. Able to givAi its full 'develop¬ 
ment to the nature of other men, he can give their full 
> « * * 

“ thf Han scholars were all Ignorant of its meaning Under the Sung 
dynasty, first came Le Panjf-Chih, who defined it by freedom from all de¬ 
ception. After him, Seu (’liung-Keu said, that it meant ceaeellsmets. 
Then one of the Oh'ing called it freedom from all moral error; and finally, 
Choo He added to this the positive element ot truth and reality , on which 
the definition of the term was corf/plete.” ftemusat calls it — U perfec¬ 
tion. and *• la perfection morale Iutorcetta and his friends call ft— 
vera eolidaque perfectio. Simplicity or singleness of soul seems to be 
what is chiefly intended by the term ; the disposition to and capacity of 
what is good, without any deteriorating element, with no defect' of intelli¬ 
gence, or intromission of ^elfish (thoughts. This belongs to Heaven, to 
Heaven and Earth, and to the sage. Men, not naturally sages, may, by 
cultivating the intelligence of what, is good,'raise themselves to this 
'tfieva^ion. 

Here, at the outset, I may observe that, in this 'portion of the Work, 
there are specially the three following dogmas, which are more than ques¬ 
tionable:—1st, That there are pome men—sages—naturally in a state ot 
moral perfection; 2nd, That the same moral perfection is attainable'by 
others, in whom its development is impeded by their material organiza¬ 
tion, and the influence of external things; and 3rd, That the understand¬ 
ing of what is good will certainly lead to such moral perfection. 

22. The RESULTS OF SINCERITY; AND HOW TUB possessor of it 
FORMS A TERNION WITH HEAVEN AND Eabth. What X have called 
“giving full development to the nature,” is, literally, “exhausting the 
nature; ’* but, by what processes, and in what way, the character tells 
us nothing. The “giving full development to hi* nature,” however*, 
may be understood with Maou, as=‘‘ pursuing the path in accordance • 
with his nature, so th»t what Heaven has conferred on him is displayed 
without shortcoming or let." The “ giving its development to the nature 
of other men” indicates the sage’s helping them, by his examples and 
lessons, to perfect thfemselves. “ His exhausting the nature of things,” t. e., 
ot all other beings, qnimate and inanimate, is, according to Choo He, 
“knowing them completely, and dealing with them correctly,” “so,*” add 
the paraphrasis, “that he secures their prosperous increase and develop-' 
ment according to their nature.’ ’ Here, however, a Buddhist idea appears 
in Choo He’s commentary. He says:—“ The nature of other non and 
things (*• animals) is the same with my nature," which, it is observed in 
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.development to the natures of animals and things. Able 
to give Jiheir fall development to the natures of creatures 
and things, he can agsist the transforming rfnd nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Earth. Able to assist Jhe trans¬ 
forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth, he 
may with Heaven and Earth form a ternion. 

XXIII. Next to the above is he who. cultivates to the 
utmost* the shoots of goodness in higa. Frdta ‘those he 
can attain to the possession of sincerity This sincerity 
becomes appardht... From being apparent, il becomes 
manifest. From befag manifest, it 'becomes brilliant. 
Hrilliant, it affects others. • Affecting others, they are 
changod by it. * ‘ Changed by it, they are transformed. It 
is qply he who is poSsessed of the most complete sincer¬ 
ity that can exist under heaven, who can transform. 

• • 

JfaoiWFwork, is the same with the*Buddhist sentiment, that ‘‘a dog has 
the nature of Buddha,” and with that of the philosopher Kaou, that “ a 
dog’s nature is the same as a man’s.” Maou himself illustrates the 
“ exhausting the nature of things,” by reference to the Shoo-kfhg, IV. Bk 
IV. 2, where we are told thaj under the first sovereigns of the Hea 
dynasty, “ the mountains and rivers al* enjoypd tranquillity, and the birds 
and beasts, the fishes jmd tortoises, all realized the happiness of their 
nature. It is thus that the sagg “ assists Heaven and Earth.” K‘ang- 
shing, indeed, explains this by saying :—“ The sage! receiving Heajen’'ap¬ 
pointment to the iu/jierial throne, extends everywhere a happy tranquillity.” 
Evidently there is a reference in the language to the mystical paragraph 
|t the end of the first chapter. “ Heaves and Earth ” take the place here 
of the single term—“Heaven,” in chapter xx., paragraph 18. Ou this 
T^g-tfi observes:—“It is said aliove, sincerity it the tray of Heaven, and 
here mention is made also of Earth. The reason is, that the reference 
above, was* to thh principle of sincerity in its spiritual and mysterious 
origin, and thence Abe expression simple,— The mayof Ifparen ; but here 
we ha^e the transformation and nourishing seen in the production of 
things and hence Earth is associated with Heaven." This is not very 
intelligible, but it is to bring out Ahe idea of a ternion, thtft the great, 
Afcp^remo, ruling Power is thus dualized. The original term means “ a 
file of three,* and I employ “.ternion ” to express the idea, just as we use 
“ quarternion ” for a file of four. What is it bat blasphemy, thus to file 
man with the supreme Power*? 

2§. The way of man ;—the development of perfect sincerity 
in those not naturally possessed of it. tfhere is som'e difficulty 
lieij) about the tdhn which I have translated tlwots. I* properly means 
v orooked,” and, with a bad application, often signifies “ deflection from 
what is straight and right.” Yet it cannot have a bad meaning here, for 
if it have, the use of it will be, in the connection, unintelligible. One 
writir uses this comparison:—“ Put a stone on a bamboo shoot, or 
where the shoot would show itself, and it will travel round the stone, and 

20 • 
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XXIV. It is characteristic of the most entire sincerity, 

to bo able to foreknow. When a nation or family is 
about -to flourish, there are sure to hfi* happy omens; and 
.when it ig about to perish, there are sure to be unlucky 
omens. Such events are seen in the milfoil aud tortoise, 
and affect the movements of the four limbs. When 
calamity'or Jvappiness is about to come, the good shall 
certainly be' foreknown by him, and the evil also. 'There- 
fore the individual possessed of the most complete sin¬ 
cerity i» like a spirit. • « • 

XXV. 1. Sincerity is thtit.wheueby self-completion is 

effected, and its way is that* by which man ihust direct 
himself. * • ■ 

2. Sincerity is the end and beginning of things; with¬ 

out sincerity there would be nothing. On this account, 
the superior man regards the attainment of sincerity as 
the most excellent thing. * * »• 

3. The possessor of sincerity does not merely accom¬ 
plish thq self-completion of himself. With this quality 

come out crookedly at its side.” «So it is with the good nature, whose 
free development is repressed. It shows itself iji shoots, but if they be 
cultivated and improved, a moral condition and influence may be at¬ 
tained, 4 X}ual to that of the sage. 

24. That hstibe sincerity can foreknow. * •• Lucky omens; ” 

—these are intimated by two terms, denoting respectively unusual ap¬ 
pearances of things existing in twcountry, and appearances of things new. 
“ Unlucky omens ” are in the same way indicated by two terms, the 
former being spoken of “ prodigies of plants, and of strangely dresBed boys 
singing ballads," and the latter of prodigious animals. Kor the milfoil 
and tortoise, sec the Yih-king, Appendix I. xi.; and *the nbtes oil the 
Nhoo-king, V. Bk. I'*. 20—30. The “four limbs"^vo by K'ang-shing 
interpreted of the feet of the tortoise, each foot being peculiarly appropri¬ 
ate to divination in a particular season. Choo He interprets thenwof the 
four limbs of the human body. “ Ltfie a spirit" must bo left as indefinite 
in the translation as it is in the text.—The whole chapter is eminently 
absurd, and gives a character of ridiculousness to all the fnagniloquent 
teaching about “entire sincerity.” The foreknowledge attributed to the 
sage,—the mate of Heaven,—is only a gtiessing by means of augury, 
sorcery, and other follies. c 

25. Bow FROM Sll/cEBITT COMBS SELF-COMPLETION, AND THE COM¬ 
PLETION OF OTHERS and of THINGS. I have had diffisulty in translating 
this chapter, because it b difficult to understand it. We wish that we bad 
the writer brtore us to question him ; but if we had, it is not likely that 
be would be able to afford us much satisfaction. Persuaded that what hs 
denominates sincerity b a figment, we may not wonder at the exftava- 
gaaoe of its predicates. 2. I translate the expansion of tbbin Am “Daily 
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,he completes other men and things also. The completing 
h\mso\i‘ t shows his perfect virtue. The completing other 
men and things sfa^ws his knowledge. Both these cure 
virtues belonging to the nature, and this is t]je *vay bj^ 
which a union is effected of the external and internal. 
Therefore, whenever he— the entirely sincere man —.employs 
them,-— that is, these virtues, — their action will bright. 

XXVI. 1. Hence to entire sincerity thfire’“belongs 
ceaselessness. * « • 

2.».hfot ceasing, it continues long. Continuing*long, it 
evidences itself. , . • 

* 3. Evidencing itself, it reaches far. Reaching far, it 
becomes large and substantial. Large and substantial, it 
beepmes high and bfilliant. 

4. Large and substantial;—this is how it contains all 
things. High and Bfilliant;—this is how it overspreads 

ll wings. Reaching far Aid continuing long;—this is 
:ow it perfects all things. • 

5. So largo and substantial, the individual possessing it 

is the "co-equal of Earth. So high and brilliant, it makes 

• . 

Lesson : ”—“ All that fijl up the space between heaven and earth are things. 
They end and they begin again ; ^hey begin and proceed to an end ; every 
change being accomplished by sincerity, and every phenomenon, liaviag 
sincerity unceasingly in it. So far as the mind of man ts concerned, if 
there be not sincerity, then every movement of it is vain and false. How 
can an wired! mind accomplish real things ? Although it may do some¬ 
thing, that is simply equivalent to nothing. Therefore, the superior man 
searches out the source of sincerity, and examines the evil of insincerity, 
chooses what is good, and firmly holds it fast, so seeking to arrive at the 
place of trtitli add reality.” Msou’s explanation is:—“ Now, since the 
reason why the sincerity of spiritual beings is so tncaQgble of beiug re¬ 
pressed, and why they foreknow, is because they enter into things, and 
there » nothing without them:—shall there be anything which is without 
the entirely sincere man, who is as ^spirit ? ” I base given*these speci¬ 
mens of commentary, that the reader may, if he can, by means of them, 
gather some Apprehensible meaning from the text. 

26. A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SAGE POSSESSED OF ENTIRE SINCERITY. 

and Heaven and Earth, showing that the same qualities belong 
to gUEM. The first six paragraphs show the way of the sage; the next 
three Bhow the way of Heaven and Earth; and Ihe last brings the two 
ways together, ii* their essential nature, in a presage fram the She-king. 
The doctrine of the chapter is liable to the oriticisma which have been 
made on the twenty-second chapter. And, moreover, there is in it a sad 
confusion of the visible heavens and earth with the immaterial power and 
reastn which govern them; in a word, with God. I. Choo He is con¬ 
demned by recent writers for making a pew chapter to commence here. 
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iiim the co-equal of Heaven. So far-reaching and long<v 
continuing, it makes him infinite. , 

<i. Such bding its nature, without any display, it be- , 
comes .manifested; without any movement, it produces 
’changes; and without any effort, it accomplishes its 
ends. . 

7. The* way of Heaven and Earth may bo completely 

declared'in'dne sentence.—They are without any uouble- 
ness, and so thpy produce things in a *manuei' that is 
unfathomable. * • • 

8. The way of Heaven ami Eivth is large and sub¬ 

stantial; high and brilliant^ far-reaching arid long-en¬ 
during. * • • 

9. The heaven now before us is only this bright shining 
spot; but when viewed in its inexhaustible extent, the 
sun, moon, stars, and constellation's of tho zodiac are 
suspended in it, and all things aro overspread by it.**Tht‘ 
earth before us is but a handful of soil; but when re¬ 
garded ip its breadth and thickness, it sustains mountains 
like the Hwa and the Yoh, without feeling their weight, 
and contains the rivers and sods, without their leaking 
away. Tho mountain now before us appears only a stone; 
but when contemplated in all the vastness of its size, wo 
see how the grass and trees are produced on it, and 
birds and beasts dwell on it, and precious things which 
men treasure up are found on it. The water itow beforp 
os appears but a ladleful; yet extending our view to its 
unfathomable depths, the largest tortoises, iguanas, iguuu- 
adons, dragons, fishes, and turtles, are produced‘in them; 
articles of vqjue mid sources of wealth abound in them. 

Yet the matter h sufficiently distinct from that of the precedin'^ one. 
Where the Hence " takes hold of tho text above, however, it is not easy to 
discover. Une interpreter saja that it indicates a conclusion from all tlic 
preceding predicates about sincerity. “ Entire sincerity ” is to be under¬ 
stood, now in the abstraet, now in the concrete. But the fifth paragraph 
seems to he the place to bring out tho personal idea, as I have done. Tho 
last predicate is, literally, “ without bounds,”= our infinite. Surely*it is 
strange— passing strange—to apply that term in the description of any cre¬ 
ated being. 7. AV’hat I oaid was the prime idea in “ sincSHty,’’ viz., “ sim¬ 
plicity,” ” singleness of soul,” is very conspicuous here. It surprises ui, 
however, to And Heaven and Earth called “things,” at the same time 
that they are represented as by their entire sincerity producing all things 
9. This paragraph is said to illustrate the unfathotnableness of Heaven 
and Earth in producing things, showing how it springs from their sin- 
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10. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ '□tie ordinances: 
*of Heaven, how profound are they and unceasing! ” The 
meaning is, that it ys thus that Heaven is Heaven. And 
again, f ‘How illustrfous was it, the singleness of the 
virtue of King W&n! ” indicating that it was thus thair 
King WSn was what he was. Singleness likewise is 
unceasing. •/ 

• XXV3I. 1. How great is the patlf pfopen, to the 

sagei t • * 

2.,Like overflawing water, it sends forth and*nourishes 
all things, ana rises up to the^ieight of heaven. 

• 8» AU complete is’ its gjeatnes^! It embraces the 

three hundred rules of cergmony, aqd the three thousand 
rules of demeanour. • • 

4*. It waits for the .proper man, and then it is trodden. 

5. Hence it is said, “ Only by perfect virtue can the 
perfect path, in all its couriies, be made a fact.” 

• 6. Therefore, the superior man honours his virtuous 
nature, and maintains constant inquiry and study, seeking 
to carry it out to its breadth and greatness, so aS to omit 
none of the more exquisite and minute points which it 
embraces, and to raise it to itS greatest height and bril¬ 
liancy, so as to pursue the course of the Mean. He 
cherishes his old knowledge, and is coiftinually acqjiirhjg 
new. He exerts an honest, generous earnestaess, in the 



cerity. or freedom from doubleness. I have already observed how it is 
only the material heavens and earth which are presented to us. And not 
only so;—tve have mountains, seas, and rivers, set forth as acting with 
the same unfathoipableness as those entire bodies and powers. The 
“ Complete Digest ” says on this “ The hills and waters^ire what Heaven 
and Earth produce, and that they should yet be able themselves to produce 
other tilings, shows still more how Heaven and Earth, in the producing 
•f things, arc unfathomable.” The confusion and error in such representa¬ 
tions are vert' lamentable. * 

27. The glorious i-ath'OK THE SAGE; and how the superior 
MAN endeavours to ATTRIN. TO IT. The'chapter thus divides it¬ 
self into two parts, one containing five paragraphs, descriptive of the 
SAGE, and the other two, descriptive of the superior manf which two 
appellations aroeto be here distinguished. 1. " This paragraph,” says 
Choo He, ‘‘embraces the two that follow.” ’They are, indeed, to be 
taken as exegetical of it. 8. By the “ rules of ceremony,” we are to 
understand the greater and more general principles of propriety, “ such 
as tapping, marriage, mourning, and sacrifice|” and by those of “de¬ 
meanour” are intended all the minuter observances of those. 800 and 
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*. 7. Thus, wReu occupying a high situation, he is not 

proud, and in a low situation, ho is not insubordinate. 
When the kingdom is well-governed, lie is sure by his 
words to rise; and when it is ill-governed, he is sure by 
'his silenCe to command forboarance to liimsolf. Is not 
this what we find in the Book of Poetry ,—“ Intelligent 
is he and prudent, and so preserves his person ? ” 
XXVIII '* l.'The Master said, “Let a man who is 
ignorant be fond o'f using his own judgment; le.t a man 
without mnk bd fond of assuming a directing pow/3r to 
himself ; let a nmn who is. living in the present age go 
back to the ways of /ratiquityr*;—oii the persons of all who 
act thus calamities w,ill be surp to come.” . 

2/ To no one but the emperor does it belong to order 
ceremonies, to fix the measures, a*id to determine*the 
characters. . * 

3. Now, over the empire, /larriagee have all whggls of 
the same size; all writing is with the same characters*; 
and for conduct there are tho same rules. * 

3000 are round numbers. Reference is 'made to these rules and their 
minutim, to show how, in every one of them, as proceeding from tho sage, 
there is a principle, to be referred to the Heaven-£iveil im'urc. 4. Com¬ 
pare chapter xx. 2. Ir* “ Confucius SinSrum Philosophus," it is suggested 
tfiat there maj be here a prophecy of the Saviour, and /hat the writer may 
have been “ under the influence of that spirit, by whose moving the Sibyls 
formerly prophesied of Christ.” There is nothing in the t^xt to justify 
*uch a thought. *" ' 

28. An IU.rSTK4.TION OF THE SENTENCE IN THE LAST CIIA1TEB— 
“ In a now situation HE is NOT INSUBORDINATE.” There does seem 
to be a connection of the kind thus indicated between/his ohapter and 
the last, hut the principal objeot of what is said here is to prepare the 
way for the eulo£ium\>f Confucius below,-—the eulogfum of him, a .sage 
without the throne. 1. The different clauses here may be undtystood 
generally, bgt they have a special reference to the general scope of the 
chapter. Three things are required tb give law to the empire: virtue (i% 
eluding intelligente) j rank ; and the right time. The *• ignorant man ” is 
he who wants the virtue; the next is he wfto wants the rank; and the 
last clause describes thl 1 absence of the right time.—In this last clause, 
there would seem to be a sentiment which should have given course In 
China to tho doctrine of Progress. 2. This and the two next paragrJjihg 
are understood to be the words of Tsze-sze, illustrating Jhe preceding de¬ 
clarations of Confucius. ®We have here the imperial prerogatives, which 
might not be usurped. “ Ceremonies ” are the rules regulating religion 
and society ; “ the measures ” are the prescribed forms and dimensions of 
buildings, carriages, clothes, &o. The term translated “characters" is 
•aid by Ghoo He, after K'ang-shing, to be “the names of the written 
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4. One may occupy the throne, but if he have not the * 

proper virtue, he may not dare to make ceremonies or 
music. One may hayD the virtue, but if he do not occupy 
the throne, he may not presume to make cereiponies 
or music. * 

5. The Master said, “ I may describe the ceremonies 

of the Hea dynasty, but Ke cannot sufficiently attest my 
words. • I have learned the ceremonies of tTie Vkt dynasty, 
and in §ung they still continue. I ‘have learned the 
ceremonies of Ci»w, which are now used, ifnd* I.follow 
Chow.” • . 

•XXIX. 1* He who attains,to the,sovereignty the 
empire, having, those three important things, shall be able 
to effect thtft there shall be few errors under his govern¬ 
ment'. • 

2. However excellent may have been the regulations of 
t.hnse-flf former times, they cannot be attested. Not 
bding attested, they cannot command credence, and not 
being credited, the people would not follow them. How¬ 
ever excellent might be the regulations made b f one in 
an inferior situation, he is mot i^ a position to be honoured. 
Unhouourod, he cannot command crdflence, and not being 
credited, the people* would jiot follow his rules. 

• * 

• • 

characters." But it is properly the form of the character, representing, in 
the original characters of the language, tli£ figure of the object denoted; 
anfl in the text must denote both the form and sound of the character. 
There is a long and eulogistic note here, in “ Confucius Sinarum PH- 
losojfhut," on the admirable uniformity secured by these prerogatives 
throughout the Chinese empire. It was natural for Roman Catholic 
writers to regard Chinese uniformity with sympathy.. But the value, or, 
rather, no value, of* such a system in its formative influence on the 
character and institutions of men may be judged, both in the empire of 
China and in the Churoh of Rome. 3. “ Now " is said with reference to 
th%time of Tsze-sze. The paragraph ft intended to account for Confucius* 
not giving ten* to the empire. It was not the time. ♦. Ceremonies or 
music;"—but we must nn derst&nd also “ the measures ” and “ characters,” 
in paragraph 2. The paragraph would seem to reduce most emperors to 
the condition of rail faineants. 5. See the Analects, III. ix., xiv., whioh 
chapters aro quoted here; but iu regard to what is Said of Sung, with an 
important variation This paragraph illustrates Jiow Copfuciug himself 
“ qcchpied a low station, without being insubordinate." 

29. AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SENTENCE IN THE XXVUTH CHAPTER— 

" When he occupies a high situation, he is not proud : ’’ or 

RATHER, THE SAGE AND HIS INSTITUTIONS SEEN IN THEIR EFFECT AND 
ISSUE. 1. Different opinions have obtained as to what is intended by the 
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3. Therefore, the institutions of the Ruler are rooted in 
his own character and conduct, and sufficient attestation 
of them is given by the masses of, the people! He ex¬ 
amines them by comparison with those of tho three kings,* 
and finds them without mistake. He sets them up be¬ 
fore hpaven and earth, and finds nothing in them con¬ 
trary to" their mode of operation. He presents himself 
wifjh them ‘before spiritual beings, and no doubts about 
them arise. He is prepared to wait for the rise .of a sage, 
a hun^rdfl rfges'after, and has no misgivings. * , 

4. His presenting himself with his institutions before 
spiritqal beings, without iyiy doubts about them arising, 
shows that ho know Hbaven, His being prepared, with¬ 
out any misgivings, tb wait for the rise of a Sage, a hun¬ 
dred ages after, shows that he knows men. 

5. Such being the caso, tho movements of such a ruler, 
illustrating his institutions, constitute an oxaraplaJbo the 
empire for ages. , His acts are for ages a law to the eln- 
pire. His words are for ages a lesson to tho eiipiro. 
Those h’ho are far from him, look longingly for him ; and 
those who are near him, aye never wearied with him. 

6. It is said in the Book of Poetry,—“Not disliked 

, * * * 

“ thrdfe important thingi." K‘ang-shing gays they,are “ the ceremonies 
of the three kings," i.e. tho founders of the three dynasties, Hoa, Yin, 
and Chow. This view we may safely reject. Choo He m^tes them to be 
the imperial prerogatives, mentioned in the last chapter, paragraph 2. 
This view may', possibly, be correct. But I incline to the view of the 
commentator Luh, of the T'ang dynasty, that they roler to the virtue, 
station, and time, which we have seen, in the notvs <*u the* last chapter, 
to be necessary to yne who would give law to the empire. Maou men¬ 
tions this vieWj indicating his own approval of it. *3. By “ the Kuler” is 
intended the emperor sage of paragraph i. “Attestation of hi\ institu¬ 
tions is fyven by the masses of the people; ” i.e. the people believe in 
such a ruler, and follow his regulations, thus attesting their adaptation td 
the general requirements of humanity. “ The three kiugsf" as mentioned 
above, are the founders of the three dyn&sties, viz. the great Yu, T‘ang, 
the Successful, and Wan and Woo, who are so often joined together, and 
spoken of as one. I hardly know what to make of “ He seta them up be¬ 
fore Heaven and Barth.” Choo He says:—“ Heaven and Earth here Simply 
mean right reason. The meaning is-— I set up my inytitutioni here, and 
there is nothing in tiietn contradictory to right reason.” This, of eftu^se, 
is explaining the text away. But who can do anything better with it ? 
I interpret “ He presents himself with them before spiritual beings " with 
reference to sacrificial institutions, or the general trial of a sovereign's 
institutions by the efficacy of his sacrifice, in being responded to by the 
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^ere, not tired of here, from day to day and night to 
nght, wjll they perpetuate their praise.” Nbver has 
.here been a ruler, ■who did not realize this»description, 
;hat obtained an early renown throughout the empirp. 

XXX. 1. Chung-ne handed down the doctrines of 

Ifaou and Shun, as if they had been his ancestors, and 
ilegantly displayed the regulations of WSip and Woo, 
.airing them as his model. Above, he^harmdnized wjth 
;he times.of heaven, and below, he was’conformed Jo the 
water ^nfl land. • * * , 

2. He may be compared tq heaven and earth, in their 
supporting and containing, thair overshadowing and cur¬ 
taining, all things. He mayjbe cotnpared to the’ four s,ea- 
ioi»d‘in their alternating progress,* and to the sun and 
moon in their successive shining. 

3. All things are nonrislied together without their injur¬ 
ing ob& another. The courses of the seasons, and of the 
mn a/nd moon, are pursued without any collision among 
them* The smaller energies aro liko river currents; the 
greater-energies are seen in mighty transformations. It 
is this which makes heaven ancj earth so great. 

XXXI. 1. It is only he, possessed of all sagely quali- 

variouB spirits whom he worships.' This is the vievfof Ho Ke-chen, arid, 
is preferable to any ether I hnve met with. <i. See the Shaking, Pt IV. 
Bk I. Sect. II. iii. 2. It is a great descent to quote that ode here, how¬ 
ever. for it is only praising the feudal princes of Chow. “ There ’’ means 
th?ir own States; and “ hero ” is the imperial court. 

30. The eulogium of Confucius, as thf. beau-ideal of the teb- 

FEcfLY SINCERE MAN, THE SAGE, MAKING A TERNION WITH HEAVEN 
and Earth? 1. 6hung-ne— See chapter ii. The various predicates here 
are explained by K'njig-shing, and Ying-t5, with reference jp the “ Spring 
and Autumn," making them descriptive of it, but such a view will not 
Btand examination, ('hinese writers observe that in what he handed 
down, Confucius began with Yaou anc^Sliun, because the times?of ifuh-he 
and Sliin-nung were very remote, was not the true reason this, that he 
knew of nothfhg in China more remote than Yaou and Slum ? By “ the 
times of heaven” aro denoted the ceaseless regylar movement, wliioh 
appears to belong to the heavefts; .and by the “ water and the land,” we 
are t^ understand tiie earth, in contradistinction from heaven, supposed 
to be fixed and immovable. The scope of the paragraph i if, that the 
qualities of former*ages, of Heaven, and of Earthy wore ^1 concentrated 
in. (Xmfueius. 2. “ This describes,” says Clioo He, “ the virtue of the 
•age.” 3. The wonderful and mysterious course of nature, or—as the 
Chinese conceive—of the operations of Heaven and Earth, are described 
to illustrate the previous comparison of Confucius. 

81. The euloqium of Confucius continued. Choo He says that 
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ties, that can exist under heaven, who shows himsejt 
quick in'&pprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reach¬ 
ing intelligence and all-embracing knowledge, fitted to^ 
exercise rule; magnanimous, generous, benign, and inild, 
fitted to exercise forbearance j impulsive, energetic, firm, 
and enduring, fitted to maintain a firm hold; self-ad¬ 
justed, grave, never swerving from the Mean, and correct, 
fitted to command reverence; accomplished, distinctive, 
concentrative, and searching, fitted to exercise discrira- 
iuatiop. * * 

2. All-embracing is he and vast, deep and active as a 
fountain, sending forth in their duo seasons his virtues.* 

■i. All-embracing an'd vast, he is like heaven. DOop 
and active as a fountain, he is like tho abyss. " He is seen, 
and the people nil reverence liiir; he speaks, and the 
people all believo him; he acts, and tho people are all 
pleased with him. ' 

4. Therefore, his fame overspreads the Middle kingdom, 
and extends to all barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and 
carriages reach; wherever tho strength of man pene¬ 
trates ; wherever the heavens overshadow and the earth 

thin chapter is an expansion of the clause ill the last paragraph of the 
preceding,—‘‘The smaller energies are like river currents." Kven if it 
he it wilt stilt have reference to Confucius, the si hject of the preceding 
chapter. K‘atig-shing's account of the first paragraph is : It describes 

how no one. who has not virtue such as this, con rule the impire, being a 
lamentation over the fact that while Confucius had the virtue, ho did not 
have the appointment,” that is, of Heaven, to occupy the throne. Maou’s 
account of the whole chapter is:—•• Had it been that Chung-nc'pos- 
eessed the empire, then Clmng-ne was a perfect sag.. Being a perfect 
sage, he would certainly have I teen able to put fortli the greater energies, 
and the smaller energies of his virtue, so as to rule the world, and show 
himself the coequal of Heaven and Kartb, in the manner hero dc'cribed.” 
Consider!.,g the whole chapter to he thus descriptive of Confucius, t waa 
inclined to translate in the past tense,—“ It mat only he, who could,” C;o. 
Still the author has expressed himself so indefinitely, that I’have preferred 
translating the whole, that it may read as the description of the ideal 
man, who found, or might have found, his realization in Confucius. I. 
The tage here takes the place of the man possessed of entire sinrerity. 
Collie translates:—“ It is only the most holt man.” licmus&t :—"II a’y 
a data Vwnvceft qu'un saint, qui... So the Jesuits: “ Ilie eommemorat 
et cooymendat turnout sancti virtutet." But holineu and tanctiiy are 
terms which indicate the humble and pious conformity of human character 
and Ufa to the mind and will of Ood. The Chinese Idea of the “ sage 
man ” is far enough from this. 8. “He is seen; ”—with reference, it 
is seid, to “the robes and cap,” the visibilities Of the ruler. "He 
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Sustains; wherever the sun and moon shine; wherever 
frosts an^ dews fall:—all who have blood and breath un- 
/oignedly honour and'jovo him. Hence it is*said,—»“ He 
is the equal of Heaven.” < 

XXXII. 1. It is only the individual possessed of the 
most entire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who 
can adjust the great invariable relations qf r&ankind, 
establish’ the great fundamental virtues, ot* hunmniby, and 
know the. transfoVming and nurturing operations o£ Hea¬ 
ven and‘Earthy—%kall this individual have any’bmng or 
anything beydnd himsejf on jvhich he depends ? 

* 2 . 'Call kiln man in his ideal, how earnest is he!, Call 
him am abyssj*how deep is ho! ’Call him Heaven, how 
vast’js he! * * * 

3. Who can know him, but he who is indeed quick in 

• * 

spcpksWSw-with reference’to his '‘instructions, declarations, orders.” 
“ He actswith reference to his “ceremonies, nyisic,punishments, and 
acts of government." 4. This paragraph is the glowing expression of 
grand conceptions. » 

82. The eulooium op Confucius concluded, “The chapter," 
says Choo He, “ expands the clause in the last paragraph of chapter xxix, 
that the greater energies are seen in mighty transformations.” The sage 
is here not merely equal to Heajen:—he is another Heaven, an inde¬ 
pendent being, a God. 1. King and Lun are prodesses in the maniph-, 
lation of silk, the farmer denoting the first separating of* the threads, 
and the latter the subsequent bringing of them together, according 
to their kinds.—“ The great invariabilities of the world.” I translate 
thS expansion of the last clause which is given in “ Confucius Sin- 
arum Vkilotophut; ” “ The perfectly holy man of this kind, therefore, 

since he is such and so great, bow can it in any way be, that there is any¬ 
thing in the Vholemniverse on which he leans, or in which he inheres, or 
on whicli he behoveg to depend, or to be assisted by .it in the first place, 
that he pay afterwards operate 1 ” 2. The three clauses refer severally 

to the three in the preceding paragraph. The first it speaks of is virtuous 
humanity in all its dimensions and capacities, existing perfectly in the 
*safe. Of the sage being “ a deep,” 1 do not know what to say. The old 
1 commentators Interpret the second and third clauses, as ff there were an 
“ as ” before “ deep ” and “ heaven,” against wlych Choo He reolaims, 
and justly. In one work we rekd “ Heaven and man are not originally 
two, |pd man is separate from Heaven only by his having this body. Of 
their seeing* and hearing, their thinking and revolving, their moving and 
acting, men all saja— It it from me. Every one tips brings out his self, 
and nis-smallness becomes known. Bnt let the body be taken away, and 
all would be Heaven. How oan the body be taken away? Simply by 
subduing and removing that self-having of the ego. This to the taking 
it aw 4f. That being done, so wide and great as Heaven to, my mind to 
also so wide and great, and production and transformation cannot be 
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apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelli¬ 
gence, ahd all-embracing knowledge, possessing all hea¬ 
venly virtue* f , < , 

Xijpyil. 1. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “Over 
her embroidered robe she puts a plain, single garment/* 
intimating a dislike to the display of the elegance of tho 
former^ Jyst,so, it is the way of the superior man to 
prefer' the* concealment of his virtue, while it ‘daily be¬ 
come#* more illustrious, and it is tho way of the mean man 
to seek notoriety, while he daily goes 'miro and more to 
ruin. It is characteristic of tho ^superior man, appearing 
insipid, yet never' to produce satiety; while showing a 
simple negligence,'yet "to have his accomplishments re¬ 
cognized; while seemingly plain, yet to bo discriminating. 
He knows how what is distant lies in what is near. Ho 
knows where the wind proceeds' from. He knows how 
what is minute becomes manifested. Such an «Tae, .we 
may bo sure, will enter into virtue. 

2. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ Although the fish 

sinks ahd lies at the bottom, it is still quite clearly soon.” 

* 

I 

* 

separated from me. Hence it is said —Hon vqst ii hhs Heaven." Into 
such wandering mazes of wysteriou? speculation are Chinese thinkers 
-conducted by the text:—only to be lost in them. As it is said, in para¬ 
graph 3, that only the sage can know the sage, we 1 may be glad to leave 
him. 

33. The commencement <vni> the completion ok a vibtuqus 
C0UB8E. The chapter is understood to contain a summary of the whole 
Work, and to have a special relatiou to the first chapter. There, a .com¬ 
mencement is made with Heaven, as the origin of our nature^ in which are 
grounded the laws of virtuous conduct. This ends with Heaven, and ex¬ 
hibits the progress, of virtue, advancing step by i top in man, till it is 
equal to that of High Heaven. There are eight citations from,the Book 
of Poetry, but to make tbe passages suit his purpose, the author allegorizes 
them, or altera their meaning, a t his pleasure. Origen took no mor<% 
license with th,9 Scriptures of the Old and New Testament than Tsze-vlze 
and even Confucius himself do with the Book of Poetry. 1. The first 
requisite in the pursuit of virtue is, that the learner think of his omn 
improvement, and do not act from a regard to others. See the She-king, 
Pt JL Bk V. iii. 1. The ode is understood to express the condolenoeof the 
people with the wife of the duke of Wei, worthy of, but deniSd, the affec¬ 
tion of her husWtd. The superior man going on tA virtue, is watelful 

over himself when he is alone. See the She-king, l't II. Bk IV. viii. 11. The 
ode appears to have been written by some officer who was bewailing the dis¬ 
order and misgovernment of his day. This is one of the comparisons which 
he uses;— the people are like fish in a shallow pond, unable to sav^them- 
selvea by diving to the bottom. The application of this to the superior 
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Therefore, the superior man examines his heart, that there ' 
may be jjothing wrong there, and that he maj have no 
.cause for dissatisfaction with himself. That’wherein the 
superior man cannot be equalled is simply this,—Jtii? work 
which other men cannot see. 

3. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ Looked at in 
your apartment, be there free from shame, wjiere’you are 
exposed to the li^ht of heaven.” Therefore, the superior 
man, even when ne is not moving, has a feeling of rever¬ 
ence, und whil* h£ speaks not, he has the feeling o/'.truth- 
fulness. ’ , J 

* 4. ‘ It is Hfiid in the Book of (Poetry; “ In silence ,is the 
offering presented, and the ipirit approached to; therje is 
not‘the slightest contention.” Therefore, the superior 
man does not use rewards, and the people are stimulated 
to virtue. He does n’ot show anger, and the people are 
a'yeu-s-zore than by Hatchets und battle-axes. 

5. It is said in the Book of Poetry,What needs no 
display is virtue. All the princes imitate it. Therefore, 
the superior man being sincere and reverential,.the whole 
world is conducted to a sfate o£ happy tranquillity. 

man, dealing with himself, in tl'p hottom of his soul, so to speak, and 
thereby realizing what is good and right, is very far-fetched. ,3. Wo 
have here substantially the same subject as in the last paragraph. The 
ode is the same which is ((noted in chapter xvi. 4, and the citation is from 
tlje same stnrria of it. We might translate it: 

11 When looked at in your chamber, 

" Are you there as free from shame in the house’s leak 

“The house’s lead,” according to Clioo He, was the north-west corner of 
ancient apartments, the spot most secret and retiled. JBut the single 
panes, is the roofs of Chinese houses, go now by the name, the light of 
heaven*leaking in through them. Looking at the whole stanza of the 
, ode, we must conoludo that there is reference to the light of heaven, and 
tde inspection of spiritual beings, as specially conuec^d with the spot 
intended. 4. The result of t\e processes described in the tno preceding 
paragraphs. See the She-king, Pt IV. Bk III. ii. 2. The ode describes 
the imperial worship of T*ang, the founder of the Shang dynasty. The 
firshtlause belongs to the emperor’s act and demeanour; the second to the 
effect of thlse on his assistants in the service. Tliey were awed to rever¬ 
ence,and had no striving among themselves. The *,f hatchet and battle-axe’’ 
were anciently given by the emperor to a prince, as symbolic of his in¬ 
vestiture with a plenipotent authority to punish the rebellious and refrac¬ 
tory. The second instrument is described as a large-handled axe, eight 
cattife in weight. I oall it a battle-axe, because it was with one that king 
Woo despatched the tyrant Chow. S. The same subject continued. See 
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6. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ I regard with 
pleasure Jj'our brilliant virtue, making no great display oi 
itself- in sounds and appearances. ,,, The Master said, 
" Among the appliances to transform the people, sounds 
and appearances are but trivial influences. It is said in 
another ode, * Virtue is light as a hair. 5 Still, a hair will 
admit of comparison as to its size. ‘ Tho doings of the 
supreme Heaven have neither sound nor smell.’—That is 
perfect virtue.” 

The above is the thirty-third chapter. Tsze-sze having 
carried his descriptions to the ejetremest point in the 
preceding chapters,'■turns back in this, and examines 
1 the source of his subject; and- then agitin from the 
work of the learner, free from all saljishness," and 
watchful over himself when he is alone, he carries out 
his description, till by j’t&y steps he brings it to the 
consummation of the whole empire traw/uilTized 'by 
simple and sincere reverentialness. He farther eulo¬ 
gizes its mysteriousness, till he speaks of it at last us 
without sound or smell. He here takes up the sum of 
his whole Work, and speaks of it in a compendious 
manner. Mod dtep and earnest funs he in thus going 
. again over his ground, admonishing and insti acting 
men -.•—shall the learner not do his utmost in the study 
of the Work ? 

•» 

the She-king. Pt IV. Bk I. Sect. I. iv. 3. But in the Slie-king we must 
translate, —" There is nothing more illustrious than the virtue of the Sove¬ 
reign, all the princes will follow it” Tsze-sze puts another, meaning on 
the words, and makes them introductory to the next paragraph. The 
“superior marr" must here be “ he who has attained to the sovereignty 
of the empire,” the subject of chapter xxix. Thus it is that aVonstant 
shuffle of *enns seems to be going on, and the subject before us is all at 
onoe raised to a higher and inaccessible platform. fi. Virtue in { ts 
highest degree end. influence. See the She-king, Pt III. Bk I. viii. 7. 
The “ I” is God, who announces to kingvW&n the reasons why he had 
called him to execute Ms judgments. Win’s virtue, not sounded nor em¬ 
blazoned, might come near to the being without display of the last para¬ 
graph, but Confucius fixes on the word “ great ” to show its shortcoming. 
It had some, though not large exhibition. He therefore quotes again 
from Ft XU. BK III. vi: 6, though away from the original intention dT t}ie 
words. But it does not satisfy him that virtue should be likened even to 
a hair. He therefore finally quotes Pt III. Bk I. i. 7, where the imper¬ 
ceptible working of Heaven, in producing the overthrow of th; Yin 
dynasty, is set forth as without sound or smell. That is his highest con¬ 
ception of the nature and power of virtue. 



